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TO 
THE PEOPLE OF OHIO, 
WHOSE CONFIDENCE AND SUPPORT SO HONORED HIM, AND 
WHOM HE SO HONORED IN HIS PUBLIC SERVICES, 
THIS 
: Life of FJobn Sherman 


>, IS, DEDICATEDs 


EN SECON DAU MCIECOAN 


HAVE not attempted, in the preparation of this 
LiFE OF JOHN SHERMAN, to present more than 
the merest outline of his life, private and 
professional, prior to his entering the public 
service. The duty of doing this was per- 
formed by himself in his RecOLLECTIONS. | 
have endeavored to present, with sufficient fullness, all the 
public acts and political movements with which he was con- 
nected, or had to do in his public life, and to fairly estimate 
the value and importance of his part in these. 

One of the weaknesses of biography is hero-worship. 
The weakness of a biography, written as this one has been 
—a friend’s tribute to a ‘great’ céntemporery character-—is the 
natural tendency toward exaggeration. In the mere personal 
tribute, this work may exhibit this fault, but in the portrayal 
of the achievements of Mr. Sherman in that field of public 
service, Where he was so conspicuously able, and in which 
he wrought so mightily, the words do not, and words can- 
not adequately describe, or measure, the value of these achieve- 
ments to the Nation. It is no disparagement to others to 
say that from the beginning of the Civil War to the comple- 
tion and success of the Act for the Resumption of Specie 
Payments —a period of nearly twenty years— John Sherman, 
as Senator and Secretary of the Treasury, had more to do 
than any single public official in the passage and execution 
of those financial acts and measures, which, during its exist- 
ence, furnished the means of prosecuting the war, and then 
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when it was over, in devising the way back to a specie 
basis, and providing for the payment and refunding of the 
public debt. 

But, Mr. Sherman’s right to enduring fame does not rest 
altogether upon the acts and measures of money and finance, 
with which he had to do. If he had not been so conspicu- 
ously connected with them, and had not acted so potential a 
part, or no part at all in these matters, he would have se- 
cured lasting fame and been entitled to the gratitude of his 
countrymen. He was a most important factor in the first 
organized effort to stay the spread of slavery. A few months 
after the beginning of his first term, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, he was recognized as one of the leaders of the 
anti-slavery membership of the House. At the close of his 
second term, he was, by unanimous consent, the leader of 
the Republican side. At the beginning of the Civil War, he 
was a trusted leader, of-his party and_a.statesman of acknowl- 
edged ability: SH-Mr...Sheraian. ‘had left: the public service at 
the beginning of the war, and had gone back to it thirty 
years after, and accomplished what he did, in the passage of 
the ‘‘Sherman Anti-Trust Law,” he would rightfully have been 
assigned a high place among the statesmen of the Republic. 

Mr. Sherman, in his last will and testament, provided for 
the writing of an impartial biography, but he placed in con- 
nection with this provision the following words:— 


‘‘This provision is not made to secure a eulogy, for | 
am conscious of many faults, but I claim that in my duty to 
the public, I have been honest, faithful and true.” 


I] have endeavored to show that this modest estimate of 


the character of his public service is true. 
W. S. Kerr. 


MANSFIELD, Onto, Yanuary Ist, 1907. 
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LIFE OF 
JOHN SHERMAN 


CHARTER I: 


JoHN SHERMAN— His ANCESTRY, BIRTH AND BOYHOOD. 


nals of New England for piety, probity and patriotism. 

The Sherman family had been long noted for legal 
learning and wise and faithful public service, the Stoddards 
for their stern piety and unswerving honesty. The union 
of the Sherman and Stoddard families unites two verile cur- 
rents of life. 

Daniel Sherman, of Woodbury, Connecticut, brother of 
Taylor Sherman, the grandfather of John Sherman, was Justice 
of the Quorum for twenty-five years and Judge of the Litch- 
field County Court for five years. For sixteen years he was 
Probate Clerk for the District of Woodbury and Judge of the 
District for thirty-seven years. He represented his native town 
in the General Assembly for sixty-five years, a length of ser- 
vice which has no parallel in American history. He was 
born August 14th, 1721, and died July 2nd, 1799. 

The Rev. Anthony Stoddard, the grandfather of Elizabeth 
Stoddard Sherman, the wife of Taylor Sherman and the grand- 
mother of John Sherman, was pastor, doctor, lawyer and In- 
dian fighter. Evil had no more stern and implacable foe than 
this old Puritan preacher. With him religion was the first 
duty,— after that, any service that would contribute to the 
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good of his fellow men. He preached for seventy pounds 
a year, to be paid in ‘‘ wheat, pease, Indian corn and pork, 
proportionately; also firewood.” His flock, so the church 
record states, promised to build him a house, he to furnish 
the ‘‘nayles and glass.” 

In 1787, Taylor Sherman married Elizabeth Stoddard and the 
first son born of the marriage was Charles Robert Sherman, 
father of John Sherman. This son was bred to the law and, 
after being admitted to the bar and marrying Mary Hoyt, of 
Norwalk, Connecticut, he settled at Lancaster, Ohio, in 1811. 
The Hoyts were early settlers in Norwalk and were mostly 
merchants and sailors. They were Episcopalians and very 
strict church people. Isaac Hoyt, the father of Mrs. Charles 
R. Sherman, was a man of means and carefully educated his 
daughter. 

Charles R. Sherman, then less than twenty-four years of 
age, began the practice of law immediately upon his arrival 
in Ohio. He was elected a major in the Ohio Militia and de- 
livered a most patriotic and enthusiastic speech to the soldiers 
of his regiment, upon the occasion of its being called for ser- 
vice in the War of 1812. In 1813, President Monroe ap- 
pointed him Collector of Internal Revenue for the Third District 
of Ohio. By the depreciation of State bank money and the 
defalcation of one of his deputies, Mr. Sherman suffered large 
losses, but with an honesty to be expected of a man with 
such an ancestry, he made good the last penny to the Gov- 
ernment, impoverished himself, and left a heritage of poverty 
to his family. 

He arose rapidly as a lawyer and, in 1825, was appointed 
by the legislature a member of the Supreme Court of Ohio. 
As a judge he was popular because of his kindly treatment 
of members of the bar and especially of young men. He was 
respected and honored for the fairness and ability with which 
he investigated and decided causes. On the twenty-fourth day 
of June, 1829, he died suddenly, while in the discharge of 
his duties at Lebanon. He was mourned by the bar of Ohio, 
not only as a just judge but as a kind friend, He died at 
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the age of forty-one in the meridian of his life and powers. 
He was a man of fine intellect, of the highest integrity and 
of that patient courage, indispensable to success in new com- 
munities. He was, in all respects, a fitting link to connect 
the Shermans of New England with the new generation, 
which was to become so illustrious in the fame of his sons. 
Had his life been stretched to the usual span of three score 
and ten, he would have been honored with high positions 
in his adopted State and he would have graced and honored 
any position in the Nation. 

We shall find that the blood of the old Connecticut fam- 
ily was as virile in the veins of the Ohio Shermans as it had 
been in the days of Roger Sherman, when men did not 
hesitate to hazard life and fortune in the cause of American 
Independence. 

Charles R. Sherman and Mary Hoyt had eleven children, 
all of whom were born at Lancaster, in Ohio, except the eld- 
est, Charles Taylor Sherman, who was born in Connecticut 
and carried to the West when less than a year old. Their 
children came rapidly, —the youngest, Fanny, was only three 
months old when the father died in 1829. William Tecum- 
seh was born nine years after the family located perma- 
nently at Lancaster. John, the eighth child, was born May 
loth, 1823, and was, therefore, just past six at the death of 
his father. Judge Sherman left but little property. Mrs. 
Sherman had a small income from her father’s estate and 
the grandmother, Elizabeth Stoddard Sherman, who had be- 
come a member of the family, had some land of uncertain 
value in the ‘‘Fire-lands” on the Western Reserve. 

Overwhelmed with a sudden and unexpected bereavement 
in the death of her husband, the widow was left with eleven 
children, the eldest of whom was only eighteen years of age, 
and with insufficient means to bring them up. Friends came 
to her relief but the relief necessitated the separation of the 
family. Thomas Ewing, then risen to great prominence as a 
lawyer and rapidly rising to prominence as a public man, 
took William Tecumseh into his family. Mr. Ewing soon 
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after was elected Senator from Ohio and, when Tecumseh ar- 
rived at the age of sixteen, he appointed him a cadet at West 
Point. John remained at homeand attended a private school 
in the village. Two years after his father’s death he went 
to Mt. Vernon, Ohio, and for four years lived in the family 
of John Sherman, a relative of his father, and attended a pri- 
vate school there. He then returned to Lancaster and _ at- 
tended school until he was fourteen years of age. This com- 
pleted his school education. He was somewhat proficient in 
mathematics but his general education was hardly as good 
or as far advanced asa pupil of fourteen would be in the 
common schools of the present day. 

When he went to Mt. Vernon, it was with the expecta- 
tion that, after a preparatory course, he would enter Kenyon 
College, which was located at Gambier, five miles east of 
Mt. Vernon. The defeat of this plan and John’s early de- 
termination to earn his own living deprived him of the ad- 
vantages of a collegiate education. He had learned a little 
Latin from his teachers but the rest of his schooling was 
elementary. The whole of his education, when he quit school, 
very meagerly equipped him for the great duties which he 
was to perform, but the deficiency in general education was 
very largely supplied by his indefatigable industry and his 
unconquerable determination to learn. 

At fourteen years of age John, through the influence of 
his brother Charles, who was by this time a practicing attor- 
ney at Mansfield, and through the intercession of friends at 
Mt. Vernon, was appointed one of the junior rodmen on the 
Muskingum River improvement under Col. Samuel R. Curtis, 
the supervising engineer. At this time his aspirations and 
his dreams were for fortune and not for fame. He was em- 
ployed under Colonel Curtis for two years and he did every- 
thing assigned him with the most scrupulous fidelity. 
His duties did not occupy all his time and he found some 
time to devote to general reading. During this period, and 
before John was sixteen years of age, he embarked in his first 
business venture. He purchased a small cargo of salt, apples 
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and other produce, intending to float it down the river 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, and sell at a profit. His calculations 
were all right and the profit would have been realized, 
but an unusually low river detained the boat on the way, 
until winter set in and the river froze. It did not open 
until in January, some weeks after he had calculated on 
reaching the market. Some of the produce was sold on 
the way and, when Cincinnati was at last reached, salt 
had so fallen in price that the net result was a_ loss. 
The barge required the services of three men in its descent 
down the river. This venture, while a losing one and of 
no importance of itself, yet illustrates the business trend 
and capability of the young man’s mind at the age when 
most boys are at school or play. History will show very 
few instances of a boy fifteen years of age engaging in a 
business of this magnitude and requiring the risk of capital 
and the forethought thus involved. The transaction involved 
the knowledge of conditions, rare in a boy of his age. He 
must have made his calculations upon a knowledge of the price 
of the commodities at the place of purchase and at Cincinnati 
where he expected to market them. He must have been able 
to figure, with some accuracy, the cost of his barge, the wages 
of the men to man it, and the necessary expenses of the voy- 
age. Altogether, it was a business problem that few boys of 
fifteen could think intelligently about, much less solve prac- 
tically, as he was able to do. 

His employment on the canals ended in June or July, 1839, 
and he returned to his mother’s home at Lancaster. The fall 
election of 1838, in Ohio, had changed the politics of the 
State administration and, as a result, all appointive officers 
were changed. The new superintendent of canals made a 
clean sweep and John fell with the rest. On his return to 
Lancaster he was employed, for a brief time, in one of the 
county offices, doing clerical work. In the autumn of 1839, 
he made a visit to Mansfield where his brother Charles was 
practicing law and where his brother-in-law, Robert McComb, 
and his uncle, Judge Parker, lived and were in business. Up 
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to this time it does not appear that John had seriously con- 
sidered the question as to what he should do in life, but, 
while on this visit, it was settled that he should study law in 
the office of his brother at Mansfield, and particularly under 
the guidance and instruction of his uncle, Judge Parker, who 
was an able lawyer, although not at that time in practice. He 
returned to Lancaster, appreciating that his education was 
somewhat attenuated to serve as an equipment for a lawyer. 
and, in an effort to repair the defect, he spent the winter in 
reading and studying such books as he could obtain. 
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field and immediately began the study of law. He 
had many advantages over other law students of 
the town. His brother Charles took a deep interest 
in him and gave him many opportunities to learn the prac- 
tice, while Judge Parker marked out and _ supervised a 
course of study calculated to inculcate, in the young student, 
a thorough knowledge of the principles of the law. Dur- 
ing the four years occupied by the young man in preparing 
for the bar, he had time and opportunity to read exten- 
sively outside the technical books of the profession. He 
was prepared for admittance to practice two years before 
he was actually admitted. The laws of Ohio, however, 
did not license young men under the age of twenty-one, 
so John had to possess his soul in patience until age 
made him eligible. The two years of waiting were not 
wasted. He tried many cases before Justices of the Peace, 
drew pleadings, took the evidence of witnesses, drew deeds 
and contracts, gave advice to clients and, indeed, performed 
all the duties of the profession, except formal appearance in 
courts of record, before he was legally licensed to practice. 
When he was admitted to practice, which occurred on the 
tenth day of May, 1844, his twenty-first birthday, he was 
better equipped for the strenuous contests of the bar than 
the average of young men when admitted. 
If a young man of twenty-one can be said to look im- 
posing, John Sherman certainly possessed an imposing 
personality at that age. He was upwards of six feet in 


height, slender, but strongly made, straight as an arrow, 
i —2 


HR": in the spring of 1840, John returned to Mans- 
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with a walk quick, but of great dignity, a smooth face 
and abundant dark hair worn long as was the fashion then, 
a speech somewhat rapid and nervous, but always clear, 
plain and free from confusion, a manner somewhat cold 
and diffident but not at all repellant; all in all, he possessed 
a personality inspiring and inviting trust and confidence. 

The great majority of lawyers do not more than earn a 
living in the first ten years of practice, but John Sherman 
did not experience the discouragements, nor the danger of 
rust, usual in building up a practice. Immediately upon his 
admission to the bar in 1844, he became an equal partner 
with his brother, Charles T. Sherman, and from that time 
until politics wooed him away from his profession he had 
a large and lucrative business. His brother, while an excel- 
lent counsellor, was diffident and disinclined to engage 
personally in litigated cases. This gave John the burden 
of that class of business and brought him into local prom- 
inence much earlier than he otherwise would have at- 
tained it. Their law practice, however, was not of the 
kind that brings young lawyers into prominence by the 
display at the bar of unusual speaking ability, at least not 
in the early days or years of the firm’s business. 

Charles’s practice, prior to John’s admission to the bar 
and before the formation of the professional partnership be- 
tween them, was largely a collection business and partook 
as much of banking as of law. Of course, there was liti- 
gated business, cases to try, but in the early days none of 
sufficient importance, or rather attracting sufficient public 
attention, to enable the young lawyer to leap into prom- 
inence. The only litigated case tried at Mansfield, the 
memory of which remains, was an action for libel, brought 
by John Y. Glessner, the editor and proprietor of the 
Democratic county organ against the ‘‘Herald,” the Whig or 
Republican organ. Mr. Sherman represented the ‘‘ Herald,” 
and the jury rendered a verdict against his client for nom- 
inal damages only. When it is considered that the county 
was Democratic and the case one with a political com- 
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plexion, the result speaks highly of his ability as a trial 
lawyer. 

He was associated with Hon. Columbus Delano in the 
trial of an important case at Mt. Vernon, in which he dis- 
tinguished himself. In the course of his ten years’ practice of 
the law, prior to his election to Congress, he was engaged 
in many important trials, as country litigation goes, and 
always protected his clients’ interest with ability and the 
greatest fidelity. 

The success or merit of a professional career should be meas- 
ured very largely by the ability and character of the profes- 
sional opponents against whom it is made. When John 
Sherman began practice, the Richland County bar was an un- 
usually strong one. There was Judge James Stewart, the 
father of Mrs. Sherman, courtly, dignified, eloquent and able. 
There was Judge Thomas W. Bartley, afterwards married to 
Susan Sherman, pugnacious, argumentative and learned in the 
law above any of his colleagues, There was Jacob Brinker- 
hoff, a most persuasive speaker and a splendid trial lawyer. 
There was Samuel J. Kirkwood, just entering the profession, 
but industrious and confident. There were many others fit 
to honor any bar, but these mentioned were exceptionally 
able lawyers and some of them afterward achieved great 
distinction as jurists or public men. It Was against such 
competitors and in association with such men that John 
Sherman, in ten years, reached a most honorable position in 
the profession of the law. It can not be said that he wasa great 
lawyer, the profession affords but one or two examples ina hun- 
dred years of men achieving great and deserved distinction in 
ten years. There can be no doubt, however, that if he had put 
into a professional career the years and effort he devoted to 
public service, he would have taken rank with the great law- 
yers of the American bar. 

Whatever of importance and interest there may be in the 
professional side of John Sherman’s life does not lie in its de- 
tails. A village of three or four thousand population, as 
Mansfield was when he practiced law, did not afford oppor- 
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tunity for great or very interesting professional successes and 
experiences. From 1844 to 1854, he was a country lawyer, 
with the environment and limitations of a country lawyer. 
There were some important cases to try, some difficult legal 
complications to unravel, some comparatively large collections 
to make, enough business to afford opportunity for mental 
training and to acquire professional experience and confidence, 
but yet not so large as to absorb him to the exclusion of 
everything else. 

The history of Mr. Sherman’s career at the bar may be 
written in a few words because we are not much concerned 
in what he did. The volume and character of his law prac- 
tice are not essential to a portrayal of his life work. It is 
enough to say, that he lived up to the highest standard of 
professional ethics. He was always fair with his client. He 
gave him the kind of advice which was for his client’s in- 
terest and benefit. If a lawsuit was necessary —and he never 
began one unless it was necessary—being in it, he fulfilled 
the scriptural injunction and fought mightily for the victory. 
He never omitted anything which industry and application 
would bring out to sustain his client’s cause. He _ never 
charged his client for time nor took it from the court in the 
multiplication of superfluous words. His speech was plain, 
direct, honest and logical. There was no ornamentation in 
his arguments either to court or jury. He never finished a 
law speech with a peroration. 

It was natural that a young lawyer of this habit and 
these characteristics should inspire confidence, but it is some- 
what marvelous, when we think of it, that a young man of 
his habits of speech should be sent to Congress at the age 
of thirty-one from a country community, where speaking is 
never at a discount. During this period Mr. Sherman’s abil- 
ity, characteristics and methods were prophetic of a success- 
ful and perhaps of a great career, but not of an early rise. 
From his ten years of practice he had saved a few thousand 
dollars in money, and with and from some other business in 
which he engaged during this time he was comfortably well 
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off when he was elected to Congress. His little fortune, 
measured by the standard of the present day, was no fortune 
at all; but then it was a reasonable competence. 

Mr. Sherman did not give over practicing law when he be- 
gan his first Congressional term. On the contrary, he prac- 
ticed all he could consistently with a discharge of his public 
duties for some years after his election. Indeed, he had been 
in Congress some time before he seriously considered the 
question of leaving permanently the law for politics, but 
gradually, whether he willed it so or not, his public duties 
took more and more of his time until finally he ceased prac- 
ticing altogether. 
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Ohio District and at about the only time when one of 

his party affiliation and his political principles could 
have been elected. This district was composed of the coun- 
ties of Huron, Erie, Richland, and Morrow and, at the previ- 
ous election, had given a Democratic majority of nearly eight 
hundred. He became a candidate at a time most auspicious 
for a man of his conservative character and of his courage to 
begin a public career. The old lines, which for years had 
divided the great mass of voters into two parties, were being 
broken. The controlling questions were fast becoming sec- 
tional and, in the process, were rapidly losing their political 
identity and significance. 

When the Whig or Anti-Nebraska nomination was first 
discussed, the chances of an election were almost nothing, 
and the nomination was looked upon as an empty honor. 
The prospect, however, brightened as the time for the con- 
vention approached. A little more than a month prior to the 
convention the Democratic party forced to its passage, the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill and set the North on fire. The pul- 
pits of nearly every church in the North thundered at the 
outrage. In the fervent heat party lines began to dissolve. 
The Whigs and Free-Soilers, the Know-Nothings and Anti- 
Nebraska men joined in a spontaneous movement to punish 
the Democrats for their gross violation of the National faith 
in repealing the Missouri Compromise. For a time it was 
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believed that this law, with the repealing clause, would not 
pass and while this belief existed, Democrats were loath to 
leave their party. But on the thirtieth day of May, 1854, the 
bill passed, and from that on until the election in October the 
Democratic party suffered losses in membership that were 
altogether unprecedented in party warfare. 

Richland, Mr. Sherman’s home county, had three candi- 
dates for the Congressional nomination. The first in promi- 
nence and political experience was Jacob Brinkerhoff. He had 
served two terms in Congress and had drafted the ‘‘ Wilmot 
Proviso.” He had been a Democrat but his position at this 
time accorded with the most advanced anti-slavery senti- 
ment. The second was Thomas H. Ford. He was a man 
of brilliant talents and, but for his somewhat indolent habits, 
would have achieved great distinction. He was a splendid 
orator and was popular with the people. 

Mr. Sherman had none of these advantages possessed by 
his opponents. He was not an orator in the common under- 
standing of the term, he had not the popular qualities of 
Ford, nor the experience of Brinkerhoff. But the vision of the 
organization forming for a long and desperate contest was wider 
than the seeming expedience of the hour. Sherman was a 
young man and the people had faith ‘in the enduring quality of 
his talents. He was an honest man and they believed that pub- 
lic life could not corrupt him. They trusted him implicitly, as 
a lawyer and a business man, and they were willing to trust 
him as a public servant. The three candidates for the nom- 
ination agreed to submit their aspirations to a convention of 
Richland County and the one receiving a majority of the 
votes in that convention should be the only candidate before 
the District Convention. Mr. Sherman was selected as the 
candidate of his county by a large majority. 

The District Convention met in July, 1854, at Shelby, Ohio. 
There were several candidates, the most prominent of whom 
was Hon. J. M. Root, of Erie County, a gentleman who had 
served some time in Congress and was a popular public 
speaker. Mr. Sherman was nominated without much diffi- 
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culty. The Democrats renominated William D. Lindsley, who 
was then a member of the Thirty-third Congress and an Anti- 
Nebraska Democrat. He had voted against the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill and was, therefore, in position to consistently 
ask the support of those of his party who had refused to 
follow Douglas. He was a farmer, a popular man, and a 
very formidable opponent. The result was in doubt until 
the votes were counted. The Democrats confidently claimed 
the election of Lindsley and, while the Whigs were not con- 
fident of the election of Mr. Sherman, they were hopeful. 

At this election there was practiced, perhaps for the 
first time what afterwards came to be known as_ vest 
pocket voting. Voters in large numbers would approach the 
polling places with their tickets folded in their vest pockets 
and, without giving the electioneerers about the polls an oppor- 
tunity to address them, would hand their tickets to the elec- 
tion judges. Ata later time and in the light of experience, this 
method of voting, under the conditions then existing, would 
have been correctly construed as unfavorable to the dominant 
party. Mr. Sherman carried on a very vigorous campaign, 
speaking in nearly every town in the district. He was elected 
by a majority of 2,823 votes. Slavery was the only issue 
discussed or thought of. The opposition to the Democratic 
party coalesced upon the single proposition that slavery should 
not fasten itself, or be fastened, upon another foot of the terri- 
tory of the United States. 

At the time of Mr. Sherman’s nomination and election he 
was in his thirty-second year. He had been in the practice 
of the law ten years but he had never been a candidate for 
office, nor had he devoted much working time to politics. 
Upon the political question dividing the parties prior to this 
time he was a Whig and he continued a Whig until the 
reformation of party lines to resist more effectually the 
extension of slavery brought into existence the Repub- 
lican party. He was elected to Congress upon an Anti- 
Nebraska platform but, when slavery and’ its extention 
became the great overshadowing issue between the North 
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and the South, he promptly became one of the important 
factors in the organization of the Republican party. 

He had been a Whig delegate to the National Conventions 
of 1848 and 1852, in the latter year a delegate at large. Al- 
though there was not so much competition in those days as 
now for these positions of honor and expense, yet it was an 
evidence of unusual ability and an unusual honor to confer 
upon a man twenty-four years old. Thus early it may be 
seen that Mr. Sherman’s friends and neighbors discovered, 
through the exterior of youth and inexperience, something of 
his uncommon equipment for public service. A few of his 
old friends of his ante-Bellum days yet survive, but none of 
them are willing to assert that his marvelous career was pre- 
dicted or expected by those who picked him for positions of 
honor and responsibility so early in his life. 

While he was making his first campaign for Congress and 
in the midst of a speech at North Fairfield, Huron County, 
he was interrogated by a minister of the Gospel, the pastor 
of the church in which he was speaking, as to whether, if 
elected, he would vote to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia. Huron County was in the old Western Reserve, 
its people were intensely hostile to slavery and no doubt nine- 
tenths of those present at this meeting were abolitionists. 
The great majority of candidates so situated would have 
answered in the affirmative and thus prospered their candi- 
dacy ; many would have evaded or refused a direct affirma- 
tive or negative, and trimmed. But not John Sherman. 
He promptly answered ‘‘ No,’ and it was believed at the 
time that he had defeated himself. This incident showed him 
to be a frank and courageous man. 
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of his commanding station and his great influence to a 
movement to repeal the Missouri Compromise. With- 
out his support, the attempt to abrogate this law would have 
met signal and perhaps ridiculous failure; and thus did he 
unwittingly unloose upon the Nation, the unnumbered woes 
of civil war. This Compromise embodied, in legal form, an 
equitable division of the territory of the Union between free- 
dom and slavery, as the basis of a supposed enduring settle- 
ment of the slavery question. Its repeal, in order that slavery 
might be extended into the Territories north of that line, 
started a wave of popular sentiment and indignation which, 
in the end, defeated Douglas’s ultimate ambition and carried 
Abraham Lincoln into the presidency of the Republic. For a 
quarter of a century after the Missouri line had been adopted, 
slavery agitation did not disturb the peace nor endanger the 
permanency of the Government. The Compromise law of 1820 
while it was a source of irritation to the radical anti-slavery 
people and was grudgingly and complainingly accepted by 
the South, by the great mass north and south it was re- 
garded as a final settlement of a troublesome and dangerous 
contention. 
On the eighth day of August, 1846, when a bill was under 
consideration in the House of Representatives, putting at the 
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disposal of the President, two million dollars, to be used in 
concluding a peace with Mexico, David Wilmot, a Representa- 
tive from the State of Pennsylvania, proposed an amendment 
which provided that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
should ever exist in any Territory acquired from Mexico. 
This amendment was adopted in the House, by a vote of 
eighty-three ayes to sixty-four nays. On the third day of 
March, 1847, the day before the Twenty-ninth Congress ex- 
pired, the same Representative proposed the same amendment, 
in substantially the same words, to the bill placing three mil- 
lion dollars at the disposal of the President to conclude a 
peace with the Republic of Mexico. This amendment passed 
in the Committee of the Whole, but failed in the House. 
These disputes, at this time, were largely upon abstractions, 
but in anticipation of a situation or condition which was cer- 
tain to confront the country and demand solution, in the 
event of a successful termination of the Mexican War. It 
was obvious that Mexico could not respond with an ade- 
quate war indemnity, except by a cession of territory. The 
balance of power between the North and the South had been 
disturbed and then destroyed, by the growth and progress of 
the free States and Territories. The annexation of Texas, with 
the possibility of four slave states being carved from her 
splendid domain, gave some hope to the South that the equi- 
librium might again be restored. The war with Mexico ter- 
minated in the acquisition of California and New Mexico by 
the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo in 1848, and the South, en- 
couraged and inspired by the prospect of additional slave ter- 
ritory, entered upon a course, the ultimate object of which 
was to regain its ancient prestige in the Federal Government, 
and again dominate National politics and control National 
policies. 

California came to Congress with a constitution prohibiting 
slavery and demanded admission into the Union of the States. 
The southern Senators and Members, with substantial unanim- 
ity, opposed her admission because of the slavery provision. 
A few days before President Polk transmitted to Congress, 
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the constitution of California, Henry Clay, introduced in 
the Senate the celebrated compromise resolutions of 1850. 
These resolutions occupied the attention of the Senate many 
days and were the subject of rancorous debates and much 
crimination and_ frecrimination between the sections, and 
finally the resolutions, with the whole subject of the admis- 
sion of California and slavery, were referred to a select 
committee of thirteen, of which Mr. Clay was chairman. 
The committee reported. back a bill containing five dis- 
tinct propositions, which together, formed the basis and the 
terms of a settlement of the vexed differences which had, for 
months, threatened the most dire results. A considerable 
number of southern statesmen in Congress were determined 
that the territory, acquired from Mexico, should not be organ- 
ized with any restrictions upon the subject of slavery and, if 
possible, that the provisions of its organic law should facilitate 
the introduction and possession of slave property. This bill 
provided: first, for the admission of California as a free State; 
second, for the organization of the Territories of New Mexico 
and Utah; third, the abolition of the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia; fourth, a new fugitive slave law; and fifth, the 
payment of a bonus of ten million dollars to Texas, to adjust 
her boundaries. 

Jefferson Davis was one of the most able, as he was 
one of the most persistent, opponents of the measure. 
His coajutors in the Senate were such men as Atchi- 
son, Mason, Hunter, Yulee and Pierre Soule all, or nearly 
all of whom were afterwards prominent actors in the con- 
spiracy to destroy the Union. After the bill had passed 
the Senate, these Senators with others spread upon the rec- 
ords a protest which concluded with this prediction couched 
in these words of treason: ‘‘And must lead, if persisted in, 
to the dissolution of that Confederacy, in which the slave 
holding States have never sought more than equality and in 
which they will never consent to remain with less.” The bill 
in its omnibus form never passed, but the separate propo- 
sitions in separate enactments became laws. 
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This great compromise measure experienced many strange 
and interesting vicissitudes before it was finally disposed of in 
Congress. The leading features of the debates in the Sen- 
ate were the speeches of John C. Calhoun and Daniel Web- 
ster and the closing speech of Henry Clay. Calhoun, broken 
in health and strength, was fast approaching the end of his 
career and his life. The Clay resolutions had been under con- 
sideration and discussion in the Senate since January 29th, 
1850, when, on the morning of March 4th, Calhoun arose in 
his seat and, announcing to his colleagues that his indispo- 
sition, recently aggravated, prevented him from delivering his 
sentiments upon the important measure, asked consent that 
Senator Mason, of Virginia, be permitted to read remarks 
which he had reduced to writing. This permission being 
granted, Mason read a long and elaborate speech in which 
Calhoun reviewed with great ability the grievances which the 
South alleged against the North upon the subject of slavery. 

Seventeen years before, Calhoun and Webster had broken 
lances over nullification and secession in a debate, which has 
never since been approached in argument and «eloquence. 
By common consent it was left to Webster to answer the 
speech of Calhoun. On the morning of the seventh of March, 
Webster delivered that great speech which has since been 
designated as his seventh of March speech. In lofty eloquence 
and unanswerable argument, this speech sustained Webster's 
colossal reputation as an orator; but, for his admission that 
the North, about equally with the South, was to blame for 
the strained relations of the sections, he was ostracised po- 
litically and socially by the Abolitionists and radical anti-slav- 
ery people of New England. 

President Taylor was bitterly hostile to Clay, and the 
whole power of his administration was thrown against the 
compromise resolutions. In this attitude of the parties and 
individuals we have revealed, better than in any words, the 
benign character of the compromise and the patriotic purpose 
of its supporters. Against it in the South were the Nullifiers, 
the Secessionists and the Fire-eaters, who, however they may 
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have differed in sentiment and detail, were all dreaming of the 
day when their section would separate from the Union and 
form a slave oligarchy. Against it in the North were the 
Abolitionists, the ultra anti-slavery people, and all who be- 
lieved that no compromise should be made with the evil, no 
matter how much good might come of it. But events were 
rapidly working a solution of the problem of settlement. 
Two of its strongest opponents died before a vote was 
reached. On the morning of March 31st Calhoun died, and 
on the evening of July oth, the dissolution of President Zac- 
hary Taylor was announced. His successor, Millard Fillmore, 
was favorable to the compromise and under these more fav- 
orable conditions it passed in the form heretofore suggested. 
Whatever faults this great and historic measure had it was 
pacific in its character and did allay for a time a growing 
and dangerous discontent. It was regarded as a reaffirmance 
of the Missouri Settlement, as a new deed of freedom to the 
territory north of the Missouri line, and was generally acqui- 
esced in and accepted as a finality in the North. With the 
closing of the events of this most critical period, closed, sub- 
stantially, the public careers of the two greatest parliamentary 
and forensic orators of our history, Clay and Webster. Each 
had been the idol of his section, Clay of the South and Web- 
ster of the North, but both were dethroned because in crises 
like that of 1850, they placed the Union, their glorious Union, 
above every other consideration and sailed by that star alone. 

President Pierce, in his inaugural address on the fourth of 
March, 1853, congratulated the country that, after years of 
disquiet and contention, slavery agitation was atanend. And 
he gave assurances that no encouragement or countenance 
would be given by his administration to a reopening of the 
question. The surface signs were propitious. In 1849 Doug- 
las, who was now fast becoming the leader of the northern 
Democracy and who was also extremely influential and pop- 
ular in the South, said that the Missouri Compromise had 
‘fan origin akin to the Constitution” and that it was ‘‘can- 
onized in the hearts of the American people.” 
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On the second day of February, 1853, a bill was introduced 
into the House of Representatives entitled ‘‘A Bill to Organ- 
ize the Territory of Nebraska.” This bill passed the House 
on the tenth of the same month. While it was pending in 
the House, a member inquired of Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, who 
was a member of the Committee on Territories, why the 
slavery prohibition of the Ordinance of 1787 was not incor- 
porated in the bill. Mr. Giddings replied that the south line 
of Nebraska being the 36° and 30’ of north latitude, the Mis- 
souri Compromise operated as an absolute prohibition of 
slavery within the territory and rendered unnecessary and su- 
perfluous the reénactment of the ordinance. In this connec- 
tion, referring to the compromise, he said: ‘‘ This law stands 
perpetually and | do not think that this act would receive 
any increased validity by a reénactment.” The Senate Com- 
mittee on Territories reported the bill favorably but, in the 
closing hours of that Congress, it was laid on the table. In 
the beginning of the next Congress, Douglas, as chairman of 
the Committee on Territories, reported favorably a bill to or- 
ganize the territory. It was substantially the same bill as 
the one which had pressed the house in the previous Con- 
gress, except that it contained a provision permitting an ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court in all cases involving the title to 
slaves. 

On the sixteenth day of January, Senator Dixon of Kentucky, 
the successor of Henry Clay, proposed an amendment to this 
Nebraska Bill, repealing the Missouri Compromise. Here, in 
the quiet of the Capitol, began a struggle for the Territories 
between freedom and slavery, which did not end until the 
tread of mighty armies had shaken the Republic to its founda- 
tion and drenched its soil in blood. Douglas at first remon- 
strated, privately, against the amendment and sought to have 
it withdrawn, but later gave it his support. While he joined 
heartily in this movement for repeal, he could not assign the 
same reason nor stand on the same ground, as his political 
brethren of the South. They frankly asserted that the South 
wanted its share of the Territories while he, with less honesty 
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but greater ingenuity, declared that the Missouri Settlement 
contravened the great principle of non-intervention, which 
was the soul of the compromise of 1850, and for that reason 
should be repealed. So doubtful were the sponsors of this 
infamous movement that they sought justification in the un- 
usual course of injecting the reasons for the repeal in the body 
of the bill. President Pierce, who had declared in his inaug- 
ural address that the compromise of 1850 had given the coun- 
try repose and that this repose should receive no shock during 
his administration, is credited with having written the reasons 
for the repeal of the Missouri Compromise which were in- 
corporated in the Nebraska Bill. Before the bill passed it was 
amended so as to provide for the organization, as Territories, 
of both Kansas and Nebraska, and thus was it decreed that 
upon the soil of the former was to be fought the first battle 
of the Civil War. | 

When the Missouri Compromise was repealed in order to 
give slavery free entrance into the Territories, the South had 
three States, Louisiana, Arkansas and Missouri and the North 
but one, Iowa, organized from the Louisiana purchase. In 
all fairness, if this apportionment of territory between the free 
and slave sections was to be annulled, the act should have 
waited until the North had two more States out of the terrri- 
tory acquired from Napoleon. But the controversy was much 
broader and deeper than a quarrel over boundaries. It was 
to be a battle royal between freedom and slavery and now the 
battle lines were being drawn. Congress had refused to ex- 
tend the line of the Missouri Compromise to the pacific, and 
the South was uncertain whether the territory acquired from 
Mexico, lying south of that line, would be available as slave 
territory. California, extending some degrees below the line, 
had already come in as a free State. Webster had declared, in 
his great speech of the seventh of March, that nature had effect- 
ually excluded slavery from the territory now organized as 
New Mexico and Arizona. 

It was at this point, when the people of the North had 
settled to the belief that the boundaries of slavery were irre- 
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vocably fixed and that, if the institution was not in the pro- 
cess of ultimate extinction, its further extension was stayed, 
that the bold and ingenious movement was started to strengthen 
the South by fastening slavery upon Kansas and Nebraska. 
The demands of the South were made and its purposes pro- 
claimed with directness and brutality. It claimed the right to 
take slaves into any territory and have them protected by the 
Constitution and laws as any other property. It denied the 
power of Congress to prohibit or in any way interfere with 
this right. This claim was so repugnant to the settled opin- 
ions of a great majority of the people of the North, regardless 
of party affiliation, that Douglas, in order to sustain himself 
and his party in that section, contrived the non-intervention 
or popular sovereignty doctrine, by which, it was asserted, the 
people of the Territories themselves would determine whether 
they should have slavery or not. This doctrine was seductive 
and somewhat popular and later enabled Douglas, by giving 
ita new feature at Freeport, to retain his place in the Senate 
as Senator from Illinois. 

Three years after the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
the Supreme Court of the United States decided, in the Dred- 
Scott case, that neither Congress nor the people of the Terri- 
tories had the right to exclude slavery therefrom, prior to 
their application for statehood. Thus was developed, step by 
step, systematically and consistently, the gigantic plot to 
fasten slavery upon the Territories and then organize them as 
slave States. 

With the repeal of the Missouri Compromise the Whig 
party lost its National character and ceased to be a potential 
political factor in National politics. Senator Dixon, who first 
moved the repeal, was a Kentucky Whig. Save one or two 
conspicuous exceptions, the southern Whigs in Congress sup- 
ported the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. There was no National issue, 
other than slavery, upon which a National party could be held 
together. If the Whigs and Democrats of the South could 
strike hands to extend slavery, there was no other question 
of sufficient moment or force to divide them. 
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The irresistable influence of sectional interest, solidified 
southern sentiment and so recruited the Democratic party, that 
south of the river it became absolutely supreme. This proc- 
ess in the South was simple and logical. Influenced by a 
common interest, the political elements gravitated to a com- 
mon center, a center from which, back to back, they could 
fight for that institution upon which they religiously believed 
their strength and weal depended. 

in the North the situation was almost the reverse of that 
in the South. The process was one of disintegration. For a 
time the old Whigs stood to their standard and it appeared 
that they might be the nucleus around which the hosts of 
freedom would gather and organize for the conflict clearly 
and closely impending. But many Whigs bolted on account 
of the new fugitive slave law and the dissatisfied Democrats 
would not marshall under the Whigs’ banner. Years of con- 
test had so embittered them against the Whigs that, however 
strongly they were for freedom and free soil, they would not 
enter the Whig camp. 

Douglas, vigilant, resourceful, brilliant and almost omni- 
present, fought like a Trojan in defense of the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise and to stay the disintegration of and 
defections from his party. It could be said of him, as 
it was of Henry of Navarre, that wherever his plume waved 
there the battle waged fiercest. But he fought in vain. 
Marvelous as were his powers, nothing short of omnipotence 
could have stopped the breaking up of the depths and stayed 
the flood that swept the country North, in 1854, and carried 
into power in the House of Representatives a majority which, 
although it was discordant in political principles and incon- 
gruous in political antecedents, and without a common name 
or standard, was yet united in being unalterably opposed to 
the further spread of slavery and to the Democratic party as 
then organized and dominated. In this majority were Wil- 
mot-Proviso men, Know-Nothings, Americans, Free-Soilers, 
Old-Whigs and New Republicans. 
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tory dedicated to freedom by the Ordinances of 1787, 

should be among the first in organizing the new party, 
which was to stand, a barrier unsurmountable and uncon- 
querable, against the slavery propaganda. 

On the thirteenth of February, 1854, a notice was printed 
in a newspaper published in Columbus, Ohio, that a meet- 
ing would be held at 7:30 o’clock on the fourteenth day of 
February in the basement room of the First Presbyterian 
Church of that city by ‘‘those who are opposed to the vio- 
lation of existing compromises between the free and the 
slave States of the Union or, in other words, the Douglas- 
Nebraska Bill.” This meeting called a mass meeting to as- 
semble on the twenty-second of March, in Columbus, Ohio, and 
the call was written under this caption: ‘‘Grand Mass Conven- 
tion. To the People of Ohio Opposed to the introduction of 
Slavery into Nebraska.” On the day fixed for the assem- 
bling for this convention, great masses of people came pour- 
ing into the capital from every section of the State. The 
convention had no politics, yet every shade of political senti- 
ment except pro-slavery was represented. David K. Cartter 
spoke to the convention, as a Democrat, and denounced in 
unsparing words the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. Jacob Brinker- 
hoff, twice a member of Congress by Democratic suffrages, 
spoke as a Free-Soiler and demanded that the Missouri Com- 


[’ was meet that Ohio, the first born of that great terri- 
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promise should not be repealed. Salmon P. Chase, just out 
of the Senate, was there and Thomas Ewing and Benjamin 
F. Wade sent letters commending the purpose of the con- 
vention and asserting that courage and patriotism alone could 
prevent the nationalization of slavery. 

The platform was a preamble and six resolutions. It 
made no reference whatever to any subject, except slavery, 
which had been or could be a matter of contention or con- 
flict. The second clause of the second resolution rang through 
the country like a call to battle. It said: ‘‘We solemnly 
renew, this day, our covenant vows, to resist the spread of 
slavery, under whatever shape or color it may be attempted.” 

This convention nominated a State ticket which was 
elected by a majority of over 75,000. At the same election all 
‘of the twenty-one Congressional districts of Ohio elected 
Anti-Nebraska members, not a Democrat being elected. The 
thirteenth, in which John Sherman was elected, reversed a Dem- 
ocratic majority of upwards of 700 and gave him a plurality 
of 2,823. 

And yet this great political force, which had carried a 
great State, had no name. 

The next year, 1856, this same organization met in conven- 
tion in Columbus, selected John Sherman as permanent chairman 
and adopted ‘‘Republican” as its party name. This conven- 
tion adopted a platform denouncing the attempt of the South to 
extend slavery north and the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise. It promised to labor assiduously for the repeal or abro- 
gation of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill and to give the people of 
Ohio retrenchment and economy in expenditures of the State 
Government and a just and equal basis of taxation. It nomi- 
nated Salmon P. Chase for governor-and Thomas H. Ford 
for lieutenant-governor, with a full State ticket. The average 
Republican majority for this ticket was upwards of 35,000, 
Chase running behind 15,000 votes. 

This convention was a most notable gathering. Consider- 
ing the time and the purpose which brought it together and 
the men who participated in its proceedings, no State meet- 
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ing before or since has approached it in importance or his- 
torical interest. 

Chase, its nominee, was to be governor, again a Senator of 
the United States, financial minister in the cabinet of Lincoln 
for four years, of most desperate and sanguinary civil war, 
and then end his great career as Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

Sherman, modest, ingenuous and untried, had just en- 
tered upon a public career which was to run nearly half a 
century and equal in distinction and importance that of any 
statesman of the Republic. 

Joshua R. Giddings, who had fought shoulder to shoulder 
in the House of Representatives with John Quincy Adams for 
freedom of men and speech, was there and raised his voice 
in protest that the resolutions were not strong enough against 
the perfidy of the Democratic administration. 

Rutherford B. Hayes was a delegate from Hamilton County. 

In fact Mr. Sherman’s public career began at this conven- 
tion. His election to Congress the year before had attracted 
no special notice. He was then simply a part of that great 
movement of political elements, which were yet unorganized 
and chaotic, but which, subsequently, were to be moulded and 
compacted into the Republican party and of which party. he 
was to be one of the ablest and most distinguished leaders. 

There seems to have been something prophetic in the 
selection of Mr. Sherman as chairman of the first Republican 
Convention in Ohio. Nothing in his life, up to that time, 
would have designated him above the score or more of dis- 
tinguished men present. In his ‘‘Recollections,’’ he attributes 
his selection as chairman and also his nomination for Con- 
gress, to the fact, that he had not been offensively conspicuous 
in either of the old parties. These opinions reflect, no doubt, 
with substantial accuracy the surface indications. He was 
available ; but above and beyond the mere expediency of the 
hour, there was an influence which wrought more wisely and 
more powerfully than the convention knew. The unorgan- 
ized political elements were seeking for a ground upon which 
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they could all stand and principles for which they could 
make a united contest. They were all agreed that slavery 
was an evil, but they disagreed as to methods of dealing with 
the evil. The Abolitionists, many of whom became Repub- 
licans, while they were against the further extension of slav- 
ery, were also in favor of tearing it up root and branch in 
the South, where it was legalized and protected by State 
constitutions and laws. Another element, not going so 
far as the Abolitionists, was for abolishing slavery in 
any and every place where the Federal Government had 
exclusive jurisdiction, as in the District of Columbia. But the 
larger class, while they were as strongly against slavery as 
the others, seeing more clearly the dire consequences of at- 
tempting to abolish or interfere with it in the States, and the 
doubtful wisdom of its abolition in the District and other 
places of federal jurisdiction, yet took firm stand against any 
further extension of the evil and in favor of the right of Con- 
gress, by appropriate legislation, to exclude it from the Terri- 
tories north of the line of 36° 30” north latitude. These lat- 
ter may be said to have been the conservatives and to this 
class John Sherman belonged. At the beginning of the con- 
test he may be said to have been ultra conservative; but 
finally his opinion, or opinions like his, became the accepted 
and governing principle of the Republican party. 

The progress of political events between Mr. Sherman’s 
election to Congress and his selection to preside over the 
State Convention of the new party, demonstrated that the suc- 
cess of the movement depended upon its conservatism. The 
true ground was an unalterable purpose against and a deter- 
mined opposition to the further extension of slavery. What 
more could be done must be a matter for future determina- 
tion. Mr. Chase, in his speech accepting the nomination for 
governor, dealt in generalities and seemed to go much further 
than this when he said: ‘‘There is nothing before the people 
but the vital question of freedom versus slavery, and no true 
American can hesitate for an instant where he stands on 
such an issue.” But the convention and the party translated 
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his words into a declaration against slavery enlarging its 
boundaries, or augmenting its strength by being extended 
into the Territories. 

The Democratic State Convention of 1855, met early in the 
year at Columbus and adopted a platform which, in addition 
to an indefinite declaration as to slavery, tendered a number 
of political issues. It demanded a revision of the tariff of 
1846 so as to reduce revenue and repeal bounties, the restor- 
ation of gold and silver as the sole currency and the acquisi- 
tion of Cuba and the Sandwich Islands. 

Since this convention, these three questions, viz: tariff, 
money and the acquisition of foreign territory, have each 
furnished the sole issue and battle cry of three great presi- 
dential campaigns, yet at that time they attracted no atten- 
tion whatever. The year before Buchanan, our Minister to 
Great Britain, had originated and was one of three members 
of a conference held at Ostend, Belgium, the result of which 
was a circular letter in which the capture and annexation of 
Cuba were recommended. This proposal was approved by 
the administration of Pierce, and an attempt made to divert 
public attention away from slavery to a scheme of conquest 
ef foreign territory. 

The facts thus briefly set forth constituted the political 
situation when John Sherman took his seat as a Member of 
the House of the Thirty-fourth Congress. 
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fourth Congress began the difficult task of organiza- 

tion, ninety-seven Republicans, eighty-two Democrats 
and forty-five classed as against the Democracy but not 
agreeing among themselves, nor with the Republicans in all 
their principles and purposes. 

For two months, the House engaged in a struggle, char- 
acterized by bitterness and anger, over the election of a 
Speaker. The Know-Nothings, or Americans, held the bal- 
ance of power and they were divided, the southern members 
being hostile to the Republican candidate. The Democrats 
nominated William A. Richardson, of Illinois, for Speaker. 
He was chairman of the Committee on Territories, or had 
been in the previous Congress, was a close friend of Douglas 
and had had much to do in securing the passage of the Ne- 
braska Bill. His nomination was not a strong one, but the 
Democrats had the courage thus to put to the test their con- 
duct in repealing the Missouri Compromise. The Republicans 
nominated Lewis D. Campbell, of Ohio. He was strongly 
against the extension of slavery but, his antecedents being 
Democratic, it was thought that he might unite the discordant 
elements opposed to the Democratic party better than any one 
else. The hope was delusive and, after twenty-three ballots, 
he withdrew his name as a candidate. The Republicans and 
some of the others then voted for Nathaniel P. Banks, of 
Massachusetts. The balloting continued without an election till 


[se were present, when the House of the Thirty- 
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February 1st, when Samuel A. Smith, of Tennessee, offered a 
resolution providing that if, after three roll calls, no one se- 
cured a majority of all the votes cast, then the one receiving the 
largest number of votes should be declared elected Speaker. 
This resolution was adopted and under it, on the second of 
February, Banks was elected, receiving 103 votes, with 100 
for William Aiken, of South Carolina, whom the Democrats 
finally made their candidate, in a desperate effort for victory. 

During the contest for Speaker, many speeches were made 
by the members in which they discussed the slavery question 
in all its phases. Much crimination and recrimination were 
indulged in and much feeling displayed. The only principle 
of the American party was its opposition to citizens foreign 
born and to Catholics. It was charged that Banks belonged, 
or had belonged, to this party. On this subject, on the ninth 
of January, Mr. Sherman made his first speech in the House 
and, in the course of it, he took occasion to outline, in most 
succinct phraseology, his position and the overshadowing 
issue of the hour. A portion of his remarks on this occasion 
are here inserted :— 

Mr. SHERMAN. (On his name being called.) —‘‘I desire to say a 
few words and I would preface them with the remark that I do not in- 
tend, while I have a seat in this House, to occupy much of its time in 
speaking. But I wish to state now why I have voted and shall continue 
to vote for Mr. Banks. I care not whether he is a member of the 
American party or not. I have been informed that he is, and I believe 
that he is, but I repeat that I care not to what party he belongs. I 
understood him to take this position: That the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise was an act of great dishonor and that, under no circum- 
stances whatever will he, if he have the power, allow the institution of 
human slavery to derive any benefit from that repeal. That is my posi- 
tion. I have been a Whig, but I will yield all party preferences and 
will act in concert with men of all parties and opinions who will stead- 
ily aid in preserving our western Territories for free labor; and I say 
now that I never will vote for a man for Speaker of this House, unless 
he convinces me, by his conduct and his voice, that he never will, if he 
has the power to prevent it, allow the institution of slavery to derive 
any advantage from repealing the compromise of 1820. 

‘“‘I believe Mr. Banks will be true to that principle and, therefore, 
I vote for him without regard to his previous political associations or 
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to his adherence to the American party. I vote for him simply because 
he has had the manliness to say here that, having the power, he will 
resist the encroachment of slavery, even by opposing the admission of 
any slave State that may be formed out of the territory north and west 
of Missouri. I vote for Mr. Banks.” 

Mr. CAMPBELL. (of Kentucky.)— ‘‘I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Sherman) a question, and that is: What slaveholding 
State has ever asked for legislation to promote the interests of slavery ?” 

Mr. SHERMAN.— “I will cheerfully answer this question of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, and I answer it in this way: In 1852 the people 
of the northern States were urged by their southern brethren to acqui- 
esce in the slavery compromises, one of which was a barbarous and in- 
human law for the recapture of fugitive slaves. The great majority of 
our people did so upon the solemn declarations of both the great politi- 
cal parties that all further agitation of the slavery question should 
cease. Yet, within two years, while these pledges were faithfully ob- 
served, the Representatives of the southern States, of both political 
parties, did demand that the eldest of these compromises should be re- 
pealed by Congress; and, with shame I say it, they found enough aid 
in the northern States to accomplish their purpose. Now I say that, 
until our southern brethren come forward and reinstate the clause pro- 
hibiting slavery in the north and west of Missouri, or until the ques- 
tion be settled by the admission of Kansas as a free State into the 
Union, I cannot go with them in any party organization. When this 
is done, it will be time enough for them to appeal to me to become 
what I once gloried in being, a conservative Whig.” 

Mr. CampBe_yi.— ‘‘ Then I understand the gentleman from Ohio to 
admit, that in no instance can he point to an occasion where there has 
been any legislation asked for on the part of the slaveholders of the 
country ?” 

Mr. SHERMAN.— “‘I understand that the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise was for the purpose of extending the institution, and for that 
reason alone was asked for by the slaveholders of the country. It has 
been so regarded in the southern States, and violence has been used to 
accomplish it. A distinguished Member from South Carolina (Mr. Orr) 
has recently published an address in which he boasts that the result of 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise has been to extend slavery into 
Kansas, by the removal of the restriction against slavery, and that such 
was the design of the Democratic party in breaking down the Missouri 
Compromise. I say this measure was a measure for the benefit of the 
institution of slavery; that it was accomplished by the Democratic 
party and it now takes the responsibility of it; and, until my brethren 
of the southern States, occupying with me the old Whig platform, will 
come forward and resist’ the consequences of that measure, I cannot 
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unite with them. I, therefore, have voted and shall continue to vote for 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, Democrat as he is, whatever opinions 
he may hold in reference to other matters.” 


A little later in the debate Mr. Sherman spoke again, and 
denounced the Whigs of the South for having abandoned the 
principles of Henry Clay, forgotten his name and achieve- 
ments and furled his banner. He disclaimed any purpose to 
disturb the peace of his country by agitation of the slavery 
question, but he asserted with great force that so long as the 
South persisted in its determination to force slavery into Kan- 
sas against the faith of the settlements of 1820 and 1850 there 
would be no peace. I here insert a paragraph of that speech: 


‘It has been charged on this floor,—and Democratic papers in the 
State in which I live have repeated the story over and over again,—that 
the canvas in my Congressional district in Ohio, against my friend Gen- 
eral Lindsley, my predecessor, was conducted, and the chief opposition 
to him made, on the ground that he voted the same way as Mr. Banks 
did on the Nebraska Bill. Now, I would state to the House that I con- 
sidered that vote wrong. But if my friend, General Lindsley, had come 
home and gone to the people of his Congressional district and repudiated 
that administration which had avowed and stood upon that platform, I 
would have gone in heart and soul and supported him. I did not de- 
sire a seat on this floor; my interests were not advanced by it. But, in- 
stead of that, he went there and acquiesced in that wrong. He acqui- 
esced in it and said he would stand by the administration which com- 
mitted that wrong. He would not pledge his people that he would vote 
in favor of the restoration of the Missouri prohibition. He occupied the 
same position as the gentleman from Pennsylvania—(Mr. Fuller), in ac- 
quiescing in what he declared to be wrong. On this point alone I went 
before the people of my district, giving him great credit for the fairness 
which he had shown, and the manner in which he had discharged his 
duty in Congress; speaking of him everywhere with kindness, and not 
alluding to his vote, except as to its indiscretion, but basing my oppo- 
sition to him on the fact that he was willing to acquiesce in the measure 
and let it be done. I told them that I would not submit to that which 
is declared to be wrong; and I say, before God, and my country, that 
I never will. I am no abolitionist in the sense in which the term is used; 
I have always been a conservative Whig. I was willing to stand by all 
the compromises of 1850 and all; but I say, that when our Whig brethren 
of the South allow this administration to lead them off from their duty, 
when they abandon the position which Henry Clay would have taken, 
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forget his name and proud achievernents, and decline any longer to 
carry his banner, they lose all their claims on me. And I say now, 
that until this wrong is righted, until Kansas is admitted as a free State, 
Icannot go in party association with it. Whenever that question is put 
out of the way,I will no longer have any desire to interrupt or disturb 
the harmony which ought to exist in the country, — north and south. I 
do not propose to continue agitation; I only appear here to demand 
justice,—to demand compliance with the conditions which we are en- 
titled to. I will ask no more, and I will submit to no less.” 


The first words publicly uttered by Mr. Sherman on the 
floor of the House were on the nineteenth day of Decem- 
ber. Hon. H. M. Fuller, of Pennsylvania, was a candidate for 
Speaker and represented those who were against any 
further agitation of the slavery question. Their cry was 
‘‘Peace!” They had broken with the Democratic party on 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise but took a position 
against any effort to restore it. On the nineteenth day of 
December, Mr. Fuller stated his position on the slavery ques- 
tion. He said: ‘‘] am willing, therefore, to leave the ques- 
tion of slavery where the constitution of the country left it, 
with the people, to control, regulate and determine for them- 
selves.” He proceeded with some general observations dep- 
recating agitation and inviting all good citizens to unite in 
a patriotic effort to bring the country back to a condition of 
good feeling and social harmony and, when he had con- 
cluded, Mr. Sherman arose and submitted to him this ques- 
tion: ‘‘ Would you be willing to allow the institution of sla- 
very to attain an advantage or be extended by reason of the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise?” Mr. Fuller answered: 
‘*T will leave the matter to the people.” Mr. Sherman further 
inquired: ‘‘What people?” and Mr. Fuller answered: ‘‘ The 
people who are to be immediately affected by it. If Kansas, 
—and | wish it to be distinctly understood,— presents her- 
self for admission into the Union, I shall vote for her admis- 
sion without reference to the question of slavery.” 

This interrogatory of the young Member from Ohio struck 
with a terrible impact. He did not approach the citadel by 
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slow and gradual stages but, sweeping aside all questions 
which simply led up to the real question, he summed it all 
up in one great inquiry: Would you and your followers allow 
slavery to gain any advantage, or be extended by the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise? 

The members of the House had wasted days in examin- 
ing and cross-examining each other as to whether they would 
have voted for the Compromise of 1850, for the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, to restore the Missouri Compromise, 
and such questions which, after all, did not answer the great 
overshadowing demand of the anti-slavery people, viz.: 
Whether slavery would be permitted to gain an advantage 
by the repeal. 

There were really but two sides, and along this line they 
should have divided. Upon this question, submitted mod- 

_estly and without feeling, could be built the structure of Mr. 

Sherman’s whole career. It is characteristic of his whole life. 
He always went directly to the core of a matter, and he 
wasted no time in getting to it. He had been seated sixteen 
days when this colloquy occurred, and yet he presented in 
this simple question the whole matter. He said, in effect, 
whatever you may think or propose about these things which 
have been accomplished, and are history, what do you pro- 
pose when an effort shall be made to extend slavery into 
the territory made free by the most solemn agreement P 

Mr. Sherman participated in the proceedings of the House 
by questions and motions several times before his first brief 
speech on the ninth of January. At one time it was believed 
from certain indications that the Democrats and Americans 
might unite and elect a Speaker. A resolution was presented 
by Mr. Seward, of Georgia, declaring ‘‘non-intervention” to 
be the principle of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. As Fuller had 
announced adherence to this doctrine it was thought that, by 
the adoption of such a resolution, sufficient of the differences 
between the Democrats and Americans would be eliminated to 
enable them to unite on either Fuller or Richardson and 
elect him Speaker. While the resolution was being discussed, 
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Mr. Sherman demanded the previous question and that the 
vote be taken by yeas and nays. His purpose was to test 
the sincerity of the Americans and, as he expressed it, if 
they. could thus organize the House he would be glad to see 
them accomplish it. The resolution was finally laid on the 
table and the balloting continued. Mr. Sherman took occa- 
sion, at another time, in the running debate, during the con- 
test for Speaker, to announce his opinion that Republicans or 
Anti-Nebraska men like Dunn, of Indiana, Harrison, of Ohio, 
and others, sufficient in number to have elected Banks by 
a majority but who persistently voted for Pennington and, 
finally, for Campbell, were responsible for the long delay in 
effecting an organization of the House. In this he was right, 
as history has confirmed. There was no sufficient reason 
for their refusal to join in the election of Banks. Upon the 
great and only question of the hour Banks stood squarely 
with the anti-slavery men of the North, and afterwards veri- 
fied the course of his supporters by devoting his life in loyal 
service to the preservation and perpetuation of the Union. 

Mr. Sherman was given but one assignment on the stand- 
ing committees of the Thirty-fourth Congress. He was placed 
eighth on the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Alexander C. 
M. Pennington, of New Jersey, was chairman, and Anson 
Burlingame was below Mr. Sherman and last on the Com- 
mittee. 
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politics. The contest for Speaker was simply a di- 

version and when it was closed all eyes again turned 
toward that fair territory upon whose soil the slaveholders, in 
the red letters of rapine and murder, were to write the first 
chapter, the prologue to the Civil War. 

The slaveholders occupied Missouri as vantage ground in 
the struggle for Kansas. At every election in the Territory, 
in the early days, Missouri sent her border ruffians across 
the line and many times far into the interior of Kansas, to 
carry it by illegal voting and intimidation. With the Mis- 
souri Compromise out of the way and Congress adjourned, 
in the summer of 1854, the contest for Kansas commenced. 
Senator Atchison, of Missouri, was the organizer and leader of 
the movement. Immediately after the adjournment of the 
Thirty-third Congress he hurried home and began organizing 
in the border counties to invade the Territory. This move- 
ment was not for the peaceful settlement of Kansas by Mis- 
sourians who desired to gain residence and property in the 
new Territory, but its purpose was by force and fraud to 
seize Kansas and organize it as a slave State. 

And thus did the -boasted doctrine of non-intervention, 
upon which was predicated and justified the repeal of the 
Compromise, go down before the ruffians and raiders of 
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Missouri. And thus also did the advocates and devotees of 
popular sovereignty ‘‘leave the people perfectly free to form 
and regulate their domestic institutions in their own way.” 
The first election for a territorial legislature occurred on 
March 30th, 1855, and out of a total vote of 6,318, it was 
subsequently shown by most satisfactory evidence that only 
1,410 were legal and cast by bona fide residents of the Terri- 
tory. 

Soon after the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, Presi- 
dent Pierce appointed Andrew H. Reeder Governor of the 
Territory of Kansas. Mr. Reeder was a Pennsylvania Demo- 
crat and in full sympathy with the pro-slavery cause. He 
was appointed because the administration believed he could 
be trusted to advance, in every possible way, the purpose of 
the South to fasten slavery upon the Territory. The Governor 
arrived in Kansas in October, 1854, and called an election for 
delegate to Congress to be held on the twenty-ninth of Novem- . 
ber, 1854. Upon the day of election ‘‘ Border Ruffians” from 
Missouri invaded the Territory and carried the election for 
Whitfield. Two-thirds of the votes cast, as it was afterwards 
shown, were illegal. 

The Governor took a census of the residents of the Terri- 
tory and ordered an election for a territorial legislature to be 
held on the thirtieth of March, 1855. The census disclosed a 
total population of 8,601 and 2,905 voters. At the election 
6,318 votes were cast. Long before this election, however, 
Governor Reeder’s eyes had been opened to the infamous 
purpose of the slavery cabal and, to his eternal credit it must 
be said, he courageously and honestly sought to defeat it. 
His conduct disappointed the administration, and he was dis- 
missed under circumstances of great personal humiliation. 

The legislature, the product of force and fraud, intimida- 
tion and murder, was called by Governor Reeder to meet at 
Pawnee on the first Monday in July, 1855, a place some 
hundred miles and more from the Missouri border. The leg- 
islature wanted to meet at Shawnee Mission, about four 
miles from Westport, Missouri, the rendezvous and base of 
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all the raids into the Territory. The legislature met at Paw- 
nee on the day fixed, but the next day it passed an act 
changing the capital to Shawnee Mission, and moved the 
Territorial Government to that place without delay. The Gov- 
ernor vetoed the bill, but it was promptly passed 
over his veto, and he had to follow the legislature to the 
seat of government. He held that no legal act could be 
passed except at Pawnee, which he had designated as the 
capital, and upon that ground he vetoed the bills sent him. 
At this juncture he was removed, and Daniel Woodson, the 
Secretary of the Territory and an active pro-slavery man, be- 
came acting Governor. 

The legislature then proceeded to repeal all laws that had 
been, or were considered to be, in force on the first day of 
July, 1855, and to enact as the laws of the territory the Re- 
vised Statutes of Missouri. In addition to the slavery laws 
adopted from Missouri the legislature passed a law imposing 
the penalty of death for enticing or decoying away a slave 
or assisting him to escape. It was made a felony punishable 
with five years’ imprisonment to write, print or circulate 
‘‘any statements, opinions, sentiment, doctrine, advice or 
innuendo calculated to produce a disorderly, dangerous or re- 
bellious disaffection among the slaves of the Territory, or to 
induce such slaves to escape from the service of their mas- 
ters, or to resist their authority.” It was also enacted that 
‘‘no person who is conscientiously opposed to holding slaves, 
or who does not admit the right to hold slaves in the Terri- 
tory, shall sit as a juror on the trial of any prosecution for 
any violation of any of the sections of this Act.” And all 
officers should swear to support and sustain the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act and the Fugitive Slave Law. 

Having thus established slavery, so far as it was possible 
to do so by the enactment of laws, and resolved ‘‘to know 
but one issue, slavery, and that any party making or attempt- 
ing to make any other, is and should be held as an ally of 
abolitionism and disunion,” this legislature, born in violence 
and fraud, adjourned on the thirtieth day of August. 

I—4 
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In the meantime, the Free State party had inaugurated a 
movement for a Free State Convention to form a constitution 
for the Territory. On the ninth of October, 1855, delegates were 
elected and, on the twenty-third of the same month, the con- 
vention met at Topeka. A constitution was drafted and 
submitted to a popular vote on the fifteenth day of December, 
and adopted. It contained a provision prohibiting slavery in 
the Territory. The Free State men, under this constitution, 
elected territorial officers and a legislature. The antagonism 
petween the rival governments produced public disorder, con- 
stant friction and, finally, a condition of civil war. Both 
sides claimed to have the only legal government and finally, that 
Congress might have the facts, the House of Representatives, 
at Washington, appointed a committee of three, with in- 
structions to proceed to the Territory, take evidence upon the 
whole situation and report the evidence back to the House. 
The Speaker, on the twenty-fifth of March, 1856, appointed Lewis 
D. Campbell, of Ohio, William A. Howard, of Michigan, and 
Mordecai Oliver, of Missouri. Mr..Campbell declined, and 
John Sherman was appointed in his stead. The committee or- 
ganized on the twenty-seventh of March, in Washington, and 
arrived in the Territory about the middle of April. 

Mr. Sherman’s service, up to his appointment on_ this 
committee, had made a very favorable impression upon the 
House. He had not flung himself into prominence or public 
notice by a display of extraordinary or attractive eloquence, 
but he had grown steadily and had attracted the attention of 
his colleagues by reason of his sound judgment and sufficient 
speaking ability to present his views in clear and forcible 
language. He did not stale his presence by much speaking, 
nor did he let opportunities pass because he was a new 
Member. He was neither forward nor backward. He did 
not excite the jealousy of old Members by usurping what be- 
longed to them by right of seniority, nor the envy of the new 
Members by becoming conspicuous to rapidly. Not often, 
and perhaps never before, were there so many new Members, 
as began their service. in the Thirty-fourth Congress. This fact, 
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of course, Was greatly to the advantage of Mr. Sherman. *He, 
himself, with characteristic modesty, accounted for his sue- 
cessful service and somewhat rapid rise in this Congress on-. 
this ground. 

His assignment on this committee of investigation was a 
most fortunate thing for him, although he accepted it some- 
what reluctantly on account of the labor, hardship and some 
danger likely to be involved in the work, and because it would 
take him away from the sessions of the House for an indefinite 
period. The committee spent two months in Kansas and 
probed the situation to the bottom. During the taking of the 
evidence, the health of Mr. Howard, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, was very delicate and, when it came to making the 
report, he was not able to draft it and the duty was assigned 
to Mr. Sherman. It is not an exaggeration to say that the 
report was an unusually able one. It was prepared with that 
fidelity which has always characterized Mr. Sherman’s work. 

After the report was presented to the House, it naturally 
fell to him to defend it in the numerous debates which fol- 
lowed. On the thirty-first day of July, and in connection with 
the contest between Reeder and Whitfield, Alexander H. Stevens 
made a speech in which he savagely attacked the report of 
the Kansas Committee. It was immediately answered by Mr. 
Sherman, in a speech which is hardly as strong as the re- 
port itself, but which, considering the numerous interruptions 
and the intense heat of the day, is a forcible and fair defense 
of the work of the committee. Two or three days before 
this, Mr. Sherman had proposed an amendment to the Army 
Appropriation Bill, prohibiting the use of the army to sustain 
the Lecompton Government in Kansas. This amendment was 
severely criticised by Mr. Stevens, in his speech, and, while 
defeated in the Senate, it was finally enacted, in substance, at the 
extra session which was called because the Appropriation Bill 
failed to pass at the regular session. Following are a few para- 
graphs from his speech in defense of the committee’s report:— 


‘‘ Why then, will gentlemen still talk to us about popular sovereignty 
and appeal to us to leave the people of the Territory to settle the ques- 
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tion of “slavery for themselves? Why, sir, ever since this controversy 
was reopened, by the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, the settlers 
haye only asked the poor boon. They have, again and again, and now 
“appeal to you for protection against non-residents, and you deny 
‘the power of Congress to even consider their complaints. You refer 
them to the President and the Judiciary, and yet, the other day, you re- 
fused to direct the President to take the only steps by which he can 
protect them in their rights. The gentleman from Georgia, turning to 
me, says that, in the amendment of the Army Bill, offered by me and 
adopted by the House, we gave the President extraordinary powers. 
Why, sir, he has already exercised all the powers given him by that 
amendment, but not for the peaceful purposes there stated. Instead of 
preserving the peace and preventing the commission of crimes, disgrace- 
ful to the age, he has taken sides with the invading party and has caused 
the arms of the United States to be distributed among mere partisans, 
to be used for purposes of oppression. The House only declares that the 
army and military stores shall not be used in that way, and I trust it 
will adhere to that position. 

“Sir, while I would take nothing from the Constitutional powers of 
the President, I would add nothing to them. Look at his action here- 
tofore! Read the testimony of Governor Reeder, when he came to 
Washington and fully detailed all the incidents of the thirtieth of March! 
Think how the rights of that infant settlement were talked over, chaffed 
with, bartered! How a mission to China, or other trust of equal profit 
and importance, was discussed as a means to induce a resignation by 
Reeder! This interview, between the President and the Governor, 
presents a painful scene upon which I do not wish to comment. Con- 
trast the conduct of the President with the Shawnee Mission Legislature 
and the Topeka Legislature, the one elected by the means I have stated, 
and the other, a movement of citizens, and none but citizens, of the 
Territory, to avoid the evils of a base submission to wrong on the one 
hand and anarchy on the other. The one is recognized, paid out of the 
National Treasury and sanctioned and sustained by the military force ; 
the other is dispersed by this same force and its members harassed 
by groundless persecutions. 

‘* Sir, with all respect to the President as a man, I must condemn 
his conduct in this struggle between the citizens of Missouri and Kansas, 
as a mixture of weakness, indecision and wrong, unworthy his high 
position. He not only refused to protect the citizens of Kansas from 
invasion, but now, with the facts fully proven, he insists upon enforcing 
the enactments of a legislative assembly, imposed by it; and, more than 
all, he sustains oppression and wrong. Judge Lecompte holds the office 
of Chief Justice at the pleasure of the President and yet, in May, 1855, 
this man attends a bitter partisan meeting, addresses it and sustains 
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resolutions which look to and lead to unlawful violence, suppress the 
liberty of speech and prejudge the very question which we are now told 
should be left to his judgment. He so administers the criminal law 
that no crime is punished, if it be committed by a pro-slavery man, 
that arson, robbery and murder are done and sanctioned by his officers. 
To facilitate this kind of law and justice and enable his officers to be 
present, he adjourns his court. He revives the doctrine of con- 
structive treason and, under such charges, allows leading citizens of the 
Territory to be arrested and detained in custody, and refuses the prison- 
ers the privilege of bail. They are charged with treason! Treason 
against what ? Surely not against the Kansas-Nebraska Bill! Since the 
passage of that law, no man gainsays its force. Each of these prisoners 
is willing to leave the question to the people, undeterred by non-residents. 

‘Sir, there is no remedy for these wrongs unless Congress adminis- 
ters it. It opened this 

“‘ Direful spring 
‘*Of woes unnumbered,’’ 


by the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. It is the governing power, 
and must take the responsibility. If we cannot agree upon the only true 
and radical remedy, the restoration of the Missouri restriction, let us, 
at least, prevent a civil war; let us withdraw the arms of the United 
States from excited men; let us suspend the execution of laws when 
validity is denied; let us stop the hounds of Judge Lecompte, lest our 
country be disgraced by another ‘‘ Campaign in the West,’’ so infamous 
in English history, and beware, lest a_ repetition of that historical 
crime, shall bring again the fate of James II. and of Jeffreys. Take from 
him the power to punish honest men for fictitious crimes. 

‘I trust that every representative, of the people of the United States, 
is willing to put a stop to these evils. To do this, three things must 
be done. The sitting Delegate has no right here. Although I enter- 
tain feelings of much kindness for him personally, yet I shall vote for his 
exclusion, because he is the representative here of the force and fraud 
which carried the election on the thirtieth of March. In the next 
place, the pretended laws of Kansas ought to be declared null and 
void or repealed. And then the militia of that Territory ought to be 
disarmed and the whole force of the Government should be used, if 
necessary, to keep the peace. For God’s sake, keep the peace! I would, 
if it were possible, tie down every citizen of the Territory to his home 
and protect him from invasion and judicial oppression. The worst evil 
that could befall our country is civil war, but the outrages in Kansas 
cannot be continued much longer without producing it. To our south- 
ern brethren I especially appeal. In the name of southern rights, 
crimes have been committed and are being committed, which I know 
you cannot and do not approve. These have excited a feeling in the 
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northern States that is deepening and strengthening daily. It may pro- 
duce acts of retaliation. You are in a minority and, from the nature 
of your institutions, your relative power is yearly decreasing. In excus- 
ing this invasion from Missouri, in attempting to hold on to an adyan- 
tage, obtained by force and fraud, you are setting an example which, in 
its ultimate consequences, may trample your rights under foot. Until 
these wrongs are righted, you must expect northern men to unite to 
redress them. It may not be this year, but as sure as there is a God in 
Heaven, such a union will be effected and you will gain nothing by 
sustaining northern agitators in violating the compromises of your 
fathers.’’ 


Mr. Sherman’s labors in the investigation of the Kansas 
trouble, his preparation of the report, which was conceded 
to be exceptionally able, and his defense of the report on the 
floor of the House, made him one of the leaders of the Re- 
publican party and of the Republicans of the. House, before 
the end of his first session. A number of men have become 
National characters or achieved National reputation by a sin- 
gle speech, or by some incident or accident which attracted 
great public attention, but there are but few men, in the his- 
tory of the country, who have advanced to leadership in a 
single session by the means and methods which brought Mr. 
Sherman to the front. 
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man at Shelby, on the twelfth day of August, 1856. 

The slavery question was still the dominant issue .of 
politics. The Democrats had nominated James Buchanan for 
President. Buchanan’s nomination was an exceptionally strong 
one. During the whole of the Pierce administration, up to 
the meeting of the Democratic National Convention, he served 
as American Minister to Great Britain and was free from all 
personal connection with, or responsibility for, the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise and the slavery complications in 
Kansas. The Republicans nominated John C. Fremont, who 
had an attractive history and a winning personality, but 
was not a strong candidate. He had many admirable quali- 
ties but none fitting him for the Presidency. The American 
party nominated Millard Fillmore. 

Buchanan was pledged to give the people of Kansas an 
opportunity to determine for themselves whether their state 
should be free or slave. This pledge greatly strengthened 
him in the North and, no doubt, secured his election. Mr. 
Sherman was elected by a majority of 2,861, thirty-eight more 
than his majority in 1854. 

The second session of the Thirty-fourth Congress opened 
on the second of December and, almost immediately, President 
Pierce’s Message became the subject of acrimonious debate. He 
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made an elaborate argument, purposed to justify the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise and the conduct of affairs in Kan- 
sas, under his administration. He also asserted that the Re- 
publicans, or Anti-Nebraska party, intended not only to keep 
slavery out of Kansas but to abolish it in the States. On 
the eighth of December, Mr. Sherman made an able speech in 
answer to the President's argument. The speech is inserted 
in full, except some portions, in the nature of colloquies, which 
are of no interest or importance :— 


‘*Mr. SPEAKER, I had hoped that the slavery question would not have 
been thrust upon us during this session. The party with which I have 
the honor to act, was willing to devote the short time until the close 
of this Congress, to other pressing subjects, which demand our legisla- 
tive care; but the President and his supporters here, are not content with 
this course. Upon the first day of this session, we were called upon to 
pass upon the right of Mr. Whitfield to a seat here, as delegate from 
the Territory of Kansas. This depends entirely upon the validity of the 
enactments, of what is known as the Shawnee Mission Legislature. The 
House, at the last session, judicially determined, after a full investiga- 
tion, that these enactments are null and void, by reason of the illegality 
of the election of that body. When the question was again thrust upon 
us, the House promptly, without unnecessary debate, adhered to their 
previous decision. The Democratic party then resorted to the tactics of 
delay, and have already wasted one week of the session. Before this 
question is disposed of, the President sends us this extraordinary mes- 
sage. He does not content himself with performing his constitutional 
duty, of giving to Congress information of the state of the Union, and 
recommending to its consideration such message as he judges necessary and 
expedient, but devotes one-half of his message to an arraignment ofa 
great and growing party, which the errors of his administration have 
called into being. This course is unusual, and, I believe, is unprece- 
dented, and if followed by his successors, will convert a document here- 
tofore looked for by all our people, as an impartial State paper into a 
mere partisan manifesto. 

** Not only does he embody in his message a stump speech in defense 
of his policy, but he misrepresents the principles and purposes of his 
political opponents. The ghost of his defeated hopes haunts him at 
every step, and he seeks to allay the phantom by ceaseless clamor. While 
writing a document for history, his excited mind will not allow him to 
forget the appeals of the hour, It is true that some indulgence should 
be extended to him in view of his position. He came into power on a 
high wave of popular favor. The good wishes of all men accompanied 
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him to the White House, and his promises in his first message quieted 
even the enmity of his opponents. They were as cheering as his hope 
was buoyant. He is about to retire, deserted by his own party, by his 
own State, and, I believe, by his own town. If, under these circumstances 
his message had not shown some of the bitterness of disappointed 
ambition, it would not have been human; but few were prepared for 
such an exhibition of harmless resentment. 

“It is only to so much of the message as relates to the slavery ques- 
tion, that I wish now to call the attention of the House. The conduct 
of our foreign affairs has been chiefly intrusted to the able Secretary of 
State, and his direction evinces great sagacity and ability. The routine 
of the departments has been well enough, for the unbounded prosperity, 
and energy, and industry of our people have made the ordinary func- 
tions of the Government easy. But the gangrene which troubles the 
President was not occasioned by these, but dy the repeal of the Mis- 
sourt Compromise. 

“This was the great error of the administration, the rock upon which 
it has split. This is the cause of the troubles in Kansas, and the in- 
tense excitement of the country. It is to explain, to extenuate, to mys- 
tify the consequences of this error that the President repeats the stereo- 
typed arguments of the recent campaign. Sir, the very existence of the 
Republican party, which the President so much deplores, is one of the 
effects of this measure. If it forbodes all the evils he predicts, remem- 
ber that Ze rubbed the magic lamp which called it into being. The 
people of the northern States believe that the tendency and design of this 
measure was to extend the sectional institution of slavery into free terri- 
tory. Against this they protested. To make their protest effectual they 
formed themselves into a political organization. That this party is con- 
fined to the North is no fault of theirs, but rather a reproach to the 
South, by showing that there the sectional institution of slavery is 
stronger than parties, compromises, or compacts, when these interfere 
with their local interests. While the sentiment of opposition to the 
extension of slavery into the new Territories is universal with the new 
party, its members were from all the old parties, and embraced persons 
of opposite views upon the subject of slavery. Thus a very few, per- 
haps not two-thousand in the whole country, who were genuine Aboli- 
tionists and believed that Congress had the power, and that it was its 
duty, to abolish slavery in the States, sympathized with the new party; 
but the great majority of them went back to their old love, and supported 
Gerrit Smith. Of this class not as many voted for Fremont, and 
these were avowed disunionists of a single State voting for Buchanan. 

‘There is another class of anti-slavery men, of much greater num- 
bers, influence, and ability, who acted with the new party. They are 
those who believe that Congress has not only the power, but that it is 
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its duty, to prohibit slavery in the District of Columbia and in the Na- 
tional dock-yards, and also the commerce in slaves between the several 
States. This class of citizens has been honestly, ably, and fearlessly rep- 
resented on this floor by my distinguished colleague (Mr. Giddings), 
and perhaps others. Such are their opinions now; but they are no 
more ingrafted upon the Republican platform than the recent doctrine 
of Governor Adams of South Carolina, in favor of reopening the slave 
trade. The President has no more right to ascribe to the Republican 
party the views referred to than we would have to impute to the Dem- 
ocratic party the desire to reopen the slave trade. The great body of 
the one million three hundred thousand citizens who voted for Fremont 
are from the old Whig and Democratic parties, and a large majority of 
all acquiesced in the Compromise of 1850. Their principle and purpose 
is, simply, opposition to the extension of slavery. 

‘¢ These are simple facts known to every intelligent citizen, and only 
necessary to be here stated by reason of this singular message. In it he 
arraigns the Republican party upon accusations utterly unfounded. It 
is very common for politicians to misstate the views and purpose of 
their opponents, and thus bring odium upon them. But it is not usual 
for the President of the United States to resort to such means, and yet, 
in this message, he has thus assailed the Republican party. He ascribes 
to its views that it never entertained, and charges it with purpose which 
it has again and again disavowed. Thus he says: 


‘Under the shelter of this great liberty, and protected by 
the laws and usages of the Government they assail, associa- 
tions have been formed in some of the States of individuals 
who, pretending to seek only to prevent the spread of the 
institution of slavery into the present or future inchoate 
States of the Union, are really inflamed with desire to change 
the domestic institutions of the existing States.’ 


“The President here makes a charge, and he does it in the form of an 
innuendo, that the purpose which the Republican party has avowed is a 
mere pretense, that they are sailing under false color. And this language 
is sent to this House and we are expected to listen to it patiently and not 
open our mouths in reply; and not only that, but to order thirty thousand 
or forty thousand extra copies to be distributed among the people. Not 
only does he make this imputation, but he charges us with entertaining sen- 
timents and principles which the Republican party does not, and never has, 
entertained. That the charge may be true against individuals I need not 
deny. Much graver charges may be made against thousands who voted for 
Buchanan; but of these the President is quieter than a lamb. He saves his 
unmannerly imputations for his political enemies. The great mass of the 
Republican party never held to any sentiment that affects or impairs the 
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Constitutional rights of the South. It is made up in a great measure of the 
conservative elements of the northern States, men of property, men of in- 
formation, men who sanctioned the Compromises of 1850, who plighted 
their faith to and observed them entire. Such are the men who compose 
that great and growing party of the northern States, which swept eleven of 
them for John C. Fremont by majorities unparalleled in the political his- 
tory of the country. These are the men, this is the party, which the Presi- 
dent of the United States arraigns, as pretending to prevent the extension 
of slavery, but really actuated by an inflamed desire to interfere with 
slavery in the southern States. 

“Sir, I say that this charge is unfounded. The people of Ohio, the 
State which I have the honor, in part, to represent on this floor, do not 
wish or design to interfere in the relations existing between the white and 
black races in the slave States. I have observed that the relations exist- 
ing between these classes in the South are often more kindly in their char- 
acter than those existing between the same classes in the northern States. 
We do not, and never did claim the power to interfere. 

“Our claim is this, that in violation of the pledges of the President 
made at the outset of his administration, and in violations of the pledges 
and platforms of the two great parties of the country, four years ago, the 
party acting with the President and his advisers repealed the Missouri 
Compromise, and perpetrated what our sense of justice and honor tells us, 
was infamouswrong. Thatisall. That is the long and short of it; and it 
is the only cause which has called the Republican party into being. 


“Again the President varies his accusation: 


‘They seek an object which they well know to be a revo- 
lutionary one. They are perfectly aware that the change in the 
relative condition of the white and black races in the slavehold- 
ing States, which they would promote, is beyond their lawful 
authority; that to them is a foreign object; that it cannot be 
effected by any peaceful instrumentality of theirs; that for 
them and the States of which they are citizens, the only path to 
its accomplishment is through burning cities and ravaged 
fields and slaughtered populations and all there is most terrible 
in foreign, complicated with civil and servile war; and that the 
first step in the attempt is the forcible disruption of a country, 
embracing in its broad bosom a degree of liberty and an 
amount of individual and public prosperity to which there is 
no parallel in history, and substituting in its place hostile gov- 
ernments, driven at once and inevitably into mutual devasta- 
tion and fratricidal carnage, transforming the now peaceful and 
felicitous brotherhood into a vast, permanent camp of armed 
men, like the rival monarchies of Europe and Asia.’ 
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‘‘In this paragraph the President repeats and does not charge directly, 
but by innuendo, that the Republican party proposes to change the relative 
condition of the white and black races in the slaveholding States. By what 
authority does he make the allegation? Does he find it in the platform of 
the Republican party? Does he find it in any resolution passed by any 
public meeting held by that party in any of the northern States? Why 
does he make allegations against, that party, which they have again and 
again denied and which there is not the slightest evidence to prove? Why 
does he again adopt the offensive form of an innuendo? He says, ‘ They 
(the Republican party) seek an object which they well know to be uncon- 
stitutional.’ What object? Why not state it manfully, boldly, as a Presi- 
dent should? If we have among us more than a million of incipient 
traitors, why not say so? And yet he does it in this covert way; ‘they are 
perfectly aware that the change in the relative condition of the white and 
black races in the slaveholding States, which they would promote, is beyond 
their lawful authority.’ Sir, we seek to promote no such change. If we 
did we would tell you so. We have no doubt, and in .his the voice of the 
civilized world will concur, that it is the interest of the white men in those 
States to promote such a change; but we have not the power and do not 
intend todo it. Yet upon this groundless imputation the President goes 
off at a tangent into a fancy sketch of ‘ burning cities,’ ‘ ravaged fields,’ and 
‘slaughtered populations.’ I can imagine the grim smile which marked 
the countenance of the Secretary of State when he first heard that passage. 
I can imagine the scene that must have occurred in the Cabinet when this 
passage came before them for review. I can almost picture the President 
when he wrote, ‘the fine frenzy rolling,’ ‘ burning cities,’ ‘ravaged fields,’ 
and ‘slaughtered populations,’ the work of the Republicans. How vivid 
the imagination of the President! It is a pity to deny the innuendo, for it 
is like taking the ghost from the play of Hamlet. Sir, your Yankee news- 
papers sometimes attribute to our western orators lofty flights of eloquence 
based upon a very slender foundation; but I submit whether the specimen 
here furnished by a famed son of the old Granite State does not beat the 
Hoosiers. The party he describes is about as much like the Republican 
party as the imaginary giant of the crazy knight of La Mancha was like the 
windmills he encountered; and I think the President’s contest will result 
like the knight’s. 

“If the President, instead of the language I have quoted, had said: ‘In 
an evil hour the last Congress, in order to carry slavery into free territory, 
in violation of good faith, repealed the restriction which forever prohibited 
it, and that the only path to the accomplishment of that design was through 
‘burning cities,’ etc., he could then, sir, with the eloquence of truth, have 
narrated scenes which disgrace humanity.’ ‘Burning cities!’ Why, sir, I 
know of none except Lawrence and Ossawatomie. I know of no ravaged 
fields and slaughtered population, except on the plains of Kansas, where 
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scenes were enacted by the sanction of the Executive power, which the 
Democratic party have all over the country been trying to apologize for. 
These, I say, are the only burning cities, ravaged fields, and slaughtered 
population, of which Iam aware; and these have been allowed, yea pro- 
duced, by the President himself. Not only does the President charge us 
with principles which we never have advocated, but he ascribes to the Re- 
publican party the very results which his own policy has produced: 


‘Well knowing that such, and such only, are the means and 
the consequences of their plans and purposes, they endeavor to 
prepare the people of the United States for civil war by doing 
everything in their power to deprive the Constitution and the 
laws of moral authority, and to undermine the fabric of the 
Union by appeals to passion and sectional prejudice, by indoc- 
trinating its people with reciprocal hatred, and by educating 
them to stand face to face as enemies rather than shoulder to 
shoulder, as friends.’ 


‘*Who has endeavored to prepare the people of the United States for 
Civil War? Who but the President of the United States, by teaching 
them how utterly futile it was and is now to appeal to the law for 
redress, where the law is administered by a weak Executive and by such 
judges as Lecompte? How could the President provoke such an in- 
quiry, when murder, arson, robbery, and other crimes have run riot in 
that Territory, and, until recently, no pro-slavery man has been called to 
account? Who murdered Dow and Brown and Barbour, who sacked 
Lawrence and Ossawatomie, who drove the quiet shopkeepers and arti- 
sans of Leavenworth from their homes and property, who invented the 
crime of constructive treason, who deprived the people of the Territory 
of the elective franchise—who murdered Buffum, and allowed his mur- 
derer to go at large on bail? Did the Republicans do these or kindred 
enormities? None, none of them; and yet they speak to deprive the 
‘laws of moral authority!’ The friends of the President did all these 
and much more, and yet they are ‘law and order’ citizens and gentle- 
men, some of them most upright judges; and yet, until recently, these 
men have been as free from fear or danger of punishment as you, sir, 
are from being hanged for the murder of Charles I. The President even 
does not impute to these men the charge of ‘depriving the laws of their 
moral authority.’ Sir, the mode in which justice has been administered 
in that Territory has fearfully aggravated the disorder naturally produced 
by the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. Who is responsible for this? 
Who but the President? The judges hold office at his will, and his 
power of removal could at once cure the evil. And yet with this power 
unemployed the offender arraigns us for his offense! 

* But, sir, let us look at the charge made. What law do we seek to 
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deprive of moral authority? The President does not specify. Can any 
one name the law? I know of none to which he can refer, unless it is 
the enactments of the Shawnee Mission Legislature. But these enact- 
ments this House holds to be null and void; and shall the President say 
to us that these are laws which we have decided are not laws? The cir- 
cumstances connected with the election of the body which passed these 
enactments are now well known to the country. Their character is also 
well known. They have been denounced as oppressive and disgraceful 
by the political friends of those who made them, and I am, for one, 
disposed to plead guilty of seeking to deprive these ‘laws’ of all moral 
or legal authority. If the President means any other laws, let him 
specify them. 

‘Again: he says we seek ‘to undermine the fabric of the Union by 
appeals to passion and sectional prejudice.’ I should like to know where 
and when the Republican party has sought to do this? Never, sir, until 
this administration itself gave the ground and cause for it by tampering 
with a compromise made years ago and submitted to by all for over a 
quarter of a century. There never was an appeal to. the passions and 
prejudices of the American people so potent and so offensive in its 
terms as this very message of the President of the United States. He 
here arraigns the great majority of the people of the northern States, 
of his own native State, and I think, of his own native town, as either 
knaves or fools; as either purposely seeking to tear down the Govern- 
ment under which we live, or with doing it directly, by sapping the 
principles upon which it is founded. 

‘‘ However much such a charge as this may gratify a morbid senti- 
ment of ultra men in one section or the other, I ask you if it does not 
appeal to passion and sectional prejudice? That language has been 
used, and events have transpired, to excite both, none can deny; and 
none can regret more than I. Individual comparisons between the wealth, 
productions and historical achievements of sister States; violent language 
in newspapers; the absence of courtesy in debate; private animosities, 
and restraint of social intercourse, growing out of political differences, 
are always to be regretted. That these exist none can deny. But who 
and what has produced them? What has so aroused and surcharged the 
the body politic, that slight friction produces the angry spark? All 
these spring from the sense of wrong. This was produced by the Pres- 
ident and his party and by his mal-administration in Kansas. He was 
reckless and bold in producing the storm; and when it came upon 
him, and actual strife and disorder were the result, he was weak, ineffi- 
cient, timid and partial. 

“‘ Again, we are charged with ‘indoctrinating the people with recipro- 
cal hatred, and educating them to stand face to face as enemies, rather 
than shoulder to shoulder as friends.’ When did this process commence? 
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Surely, not when the President commenced his term. Then all was peace 
and harmony. He tells us so in his first message. The first lesson in 
this process of alienation, was when Mr. Douglas made his famous report. 
Every act of the President since that time has been a new lesson. The 
Republican party is a party of defense. It only seeks to place matters 
precisely where the President found them. The President is at the head 
and fountain of the stream. Whatever evils flow from it are to be 
ascribed to him; and I have no doubt, that in his imputations against us 
he described his own crime and its evil effects. 

‘We are here told that the people of the United States have de- 
cided that the repeal of the Missouri Compromise was right. Here again 
I take issue with the President. If this question had been submitted 
to them, it could not have received three hundred thousand votes in its 
favor in the northern States. It was only by evading this very question 
by the nomination of James Buchanan that the Democratic party avoided 
an overwhelming defeat. 

“This question of slavery was settled in every State and Territory of 
this Union. There was not a foot of soil inthe broad compass of our 
country, not a spot of ground over which the National flag was unfurled, 
where it was not settled. In sixteen free States, slavery was prohibited by 
their constitutions. In fifteen slave States, slavery was allowed by local 
law, and we did not propose to interfere with it. In Oregon and Wash- 
ington it was prohibited by an act which received the signature of Presi- 
dent Polk. In Utah and New Mexico it was prohibited by local law. 
In the Territory of Missouri it was prohibited by the Missouri restric- 
tion. 

‘‘T say again it was settled in every State and Territory of the Union. 
I have here the first message which the President delivered to Congress, 
and I find in it the paragraph: 

“¢That this repose is to suffer no shock during my official term, if I 
have power to avert it, those who placed me here may be assured.’ 

‘“‘ All that the northern people desired of the President was a full and 
entire compliance with that paragraph. They do not desire to stir up 
the waters of strife. They had been taught by their greatest statesmen, 
by Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster, that in every State and in every Territory 
of this broad Confederacy this question was forever put to rest. After 
the promise I have read was made, the Domocratic party was in the as- 
cendent and carried every State in this Union except Vermont; for I 
believe that in Massachusetts they had a Democratic governor at one 
time. And, sir, if that party had fulfilled their pledges, all the old is- 
sues would have passed away. All that would have been necessary to 
render Pierce immortal, would have been to observe, strictly and truly, 
the language of his first official message; but it was not done, and he 
has reaped the results. 
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‘It swept away the Democratic party in nearly all the northern States. 
The few members of that party, returned to this Congress, are but monu- 
ments to mark how strong and deep was the feeling against the repeal. 
The party has not yet recovered from the blow. Those who left it 
had a strong attachment for their party. They would have been satis- 
fied with almost any ordinary excuse. The power of the Democratic 
party was in the North. It has strength there no longer. The Repub- 
lican party carried eleven of the northern States. In the remaining 
three or four, the issues were so covered up and mystified, that they 
were carried by small majorities by the Democratic party. 

‘‘The President charges these evils upon a ‘propagandist coloniza- 
tion.’ Who commenced that colonization? Had the South nothing to 
do with it? On the tenth of June, 1854, eleven days after the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill became a law, persons confessedly citizens of Missouri 
went into the Territory, and passed what are called the squatter resolu- 
tions. All understand what they are. They denied all protection to any 
man they chose to call an Abolitionist. We all know that the man 
designated by that approbrious phase in western Missouri is not such a 
man as my colleague (Mr. Giddings). They called all men Abolitionists 
who are against the further extension of slavery. Men with such senti- 
ments were excluded from the Territory, and denied all protection. The 
propagandist scheme thus commenced was continued by repeated acts of 
enormity. 

‘‘We know that thousands of Missourians voted at the first election 
inthe Territory. It is clearly proved that the number of Missourians in 
the Territory at the second election numbered over four thousand. We 
know that there was an organized invasion from Missouri, under distin- 
guished leaders, to burn and destroy houses and property in Kansas. 
These were southern propagandists, propagandists for the purpose of 
slavery extension. Do you not suppose that such outrages excited the 
people of the North? Was it imagined that they were not capable of 
defending their rights and the rights of their fellow citizens? They 
saw slavery thus threatened to be forced upon Kansas; they saw broth- 
ers, fathers, sons, their relatives and former neighbors, slain without 
just cause, and they were filled with indignation. What did the Presi- 
dent all this while? Event followed event, and he did not interpose to 
prevent a recurrence of the outrages. He did not interfere until the 
settlers from the North rose in arms to defend themselves from violent 
and bloody assault. How, then, can the President talk of emigrant aid 
societies and propagandist schemes? He did not interpose until the 
people from the North were gathered together for their own defense. 
Then he interposed to protect his allies; and I thank him for that in- 
terposition. Had he not done so,I believe there would have been a 
civil war. But his interference should have been sooner. His duty 
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was to see that the laws were fairly executed. He did not execute that 
duty promptly; and it does not lie in his mouth to accuse the Republi- 
can party of having created this agitation and caused the burning of 
cities, and the desecration of homes. The accusation, even if true, 
should not have come from his lips. 

‘““The President is about to retire to the shades of private life. He 
came into power in full favor. All are glad now that he is to retire 
from it. I am sure that Iam. As to the incoming administration, I 
am willing to give it a fair trial. I shall not prejudge it. The people 
of my State were promised Buchanan, Breckenridge, and free Kansas. 
Mr. Breckenridge told his partisans in Indiana that he did not belong 
to a party which sought the extension of slavery. They believed him 
and aided in forcing on us Buchanan and Breckenridge. Now, let the 
other part of the pledge be fulfilled. Let Kansas be admitted as a free 
State. Let that much be done to repair the great injury caused by the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise. But if this pledge is not redeemed, 
if the war between rival institutions be allowed to go on there as it has 
done, if Kansas is admitted as a slave State, who can tell where this , 
agitation will end? If, by force and fraud, a territory which had long 
been consecrated to freedom be converted into a slave State, those in 
the North who have been instrumental in it, will be overwhelmed by 
the indignation of an outraged people.” 


Up to this time, no one had more clearly, more frankly 
and more courageously defined the position and purpose of 
the Republicans than did Mr. Sherman in this speech. Years 
after, he expressed a regret that his tone and temper was 
not such as should have been addressed to the President. 

During his first term as a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Sherman made an exhaustive examina- 
tion into the merits of the French spoliation claims and came 
to a conclusion adverse to their payment. He made a report 
to the committee, setting forth the result of his researches 
and expressing the views that they were not meritorious and 
should not be paid. This report was never adopted, and 
perhaps never acted upon by the committee, but an exami- 
nation of it to-day will show that not much argument has 
been added by the opposition to those claims in the years 
since. In fact, he exhausted the subject and did the labor 
necessary to such a result without any special inducement or 
incentive. These claims were stale even then, and his work 
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was purely a matter of duty, without any hope of credit or 
distinction. His judgment formed then, never changed, and 
to the end of his legislative service, he opposed these claims. 
The Committee on Ways and Means by a vote of the 
majority,—reported a bill early in the last session of the 
Thirty-fourth Congress, to reduce the revenue from Custom 
duties. There was a pretty general agreement by the Mem- 
bers of both Houses that the revenue should be reduced to 
prevent an undue amount of money accumulating in the 
Treasury, but there was great divergence of opinion as to 
how these reductions should be made. It was proposed to 
decrease the rates of duty, and also increase the free list. 
Each Member, as in more recent times, desired the reduction 
made upon articles produced in some other member’s District 
or State. The bill put wool, if of less value than fifteen cents a 
pound, or of greater value than fifty cents a pound at the port 
of importation, on the free list. On the eighteenth of Febru- 
ary, Mr. Sherman proposed an amendment to this bill, by which 
wool would bear a duty of twenty per centum Ad Valorem. He 
made a brief speech in support of his amendment, in which 
he called attention to the importance and necessity of ade- 
quately protecting the American wool grower against the 
cheap wool of South America and Australia. His motion to 
amend. was lost. These remarks in support of his amend- 
ment were Mr. Sherman’s first official utterances on the sub- 
ject of the tariff. Afterwards, to the end of his legislative 
career, whenever the tariff was up for discussion, either in 
Congress or before the people, as it frequently was, Mr. 
Sherman invariably occupied a leading position and in favor 
of adequate protection to American industry and products. 
At the close of the Thirty-fourth Congress, Mr. Sherman 
was one of the leaders of the Republican party. He had 
advanced rapidly in public knowledge and estimation. His 
methods were such as to insure a permanent hold upon his 
constituents and a secure position as a public servant. In 
these days it is refreshing to look back to the time when 
John Sherman was laying the first stones in the foundation 
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of his great career, and to see how frank and honest he was 
about every question. He never equivocated or trimmed. 
With a constituency having in it a large number of Aboli- 
tionists, and all belonging to his party, he did not hesitate 
to announce his belief that the Abolition party was a disturbing 
political factor, if it was not really dangerous as a party. For 
less than that Daniel Webster was ostracised in New Eng- 
land, and went to his grave embittered and disappointed. 

In later days when the liquor question entered into Ohio 
politics, and when it was a question of great delicacy and 
some feeling, Mr. Sherman always expressed frankly, opinions 
that did not accord with the ultra-temperance sentiments of 
his party friends. His frankness disarmed opposition. While 
the men occupying extreme positions might not, and fre- 
quently did notagree with Mr. Sherman upon important political 
and public questions, yet the very fact that he did not agree 
with the extremes placed him in a position of conservatism, 
which usually, if not always, placed him with the majority. 

The reduction of the tariff by the Thirty-fourth Congress 
resulted in an insufficient revenue during the whole of 
Buchanan’s administration. An attempt was made to shift 
the responsibility to the Republican party, but Mr. Sherman 
showed, in some remarks made on the fifteenth of January, 
1858, that but thirty-two Republicans voted for the bill while 
seventy-two voted against it,—he being one of those who 
voted against the bill. 
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CHAPTER Ratios, 


BuCHANAN INAUGURATED PRESIDENT.— KANSAS AGAIN.— LECOMP- 
TON CONVENTION AND CONSTITUTION.— GOVERNOR WALKER.— 
DoveLas’s OpposiTION TO LECOoMPTON CONSTITUTION.— MR. 
SHERMAN’S PART IN THE KANSAS STRUGGLE. 


1857. Onthe same day, John W. Geary, the third Kansas 

governor, resigned. Governor Geary had taken a firm 
stand against the attempt of the slaveholders to fasten slavery 
upon Kansas without a submission of the question to the 
people. In February, the Bogus Legislature passed a bill pro- 
viding for a Constitutional Convention. This bill made no 
provision for submitting the Constitution to the people and, 
for that omission, Governor Geary vetoed it and, in his 
message, reminded the legislature that the people must be 
left free to form and regulate their domestic institution in 
their own way. The bill was passed over his veto and, finding 
himself abandoned by the administration at Washington and 
his life in danger, he fled the Territory. 

This was the situation which confronted the new Presi- 
dent. 

After much persuasion, Robert J. Walker, of Mississippi, 
was prevailed upon to accept the appointment of Governor 
of Kansas. He accepted it upon the express condition that 
he should advocate the submission of the Constitution to a 
vote of the people of the Territory. The new Governor's 
inaugural address, written in Washington and submitted to 
President Buchanan, contained this declaration: ‘‘I repeat, 
then, as my clear conviction that, unless the convention sub- 
mit the Constitution to the vote of the actual resident settlers, 
and the election be fairly and justly conducted, the Constitu- 
tion will, and ought to be, rejected by Congress.” Senator 
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Douglas was also shown the inaugural address and ap- 
proved it. 

The members of a Constitutional Convention to be held 
at Lecompton were elected in June, 1857. The Free State men 
refused to participate in the election because of the fraud and 
unfairness of the apportionment and method. This conven- 
tion met on September 7th, and, after an organization had 
been effected, adjourned to the nineteenth of October. It framed 
a constitution (the Lecompton Constitution of infamous mem- 
ory) and adjourned November 7th. This Constitution es- 
tablished slavery in the State and submitted to the people 
the sole question of whether they would take this constitu- 
tion with slavery or without slavery. The vote was taken on 
the twenty-first of December. The Free State voters again held 
aloof and, notwithstanding their absence from the polls, there 
were cast for the Constitution, with slavery, 6,143 votes, 
3,423 of which were afterward shown to have been fraudulent 
and, no doubt, at least a thousand more were illegal. Gover- 
nor Walker protested against the unfair manner of submitting 
the Constitution to a vote, and against the fraud in this vot- 
ing but, about this time, the southern members of Buchan- 
an’s Cabinet had turned him from his purpose to have a fair 
and honest election upon the question of the adoption of the 
constitution, and Walker, finding his policy unsustained by 
the administration, returned to Washington and resigned. 

President Buchanan, in his December message, recom- 
mended to Congress the admission of Kansas as a State, un- 
der this Constitution. The North was ablaze with indignation 
at this deception and breach of faith. Abraham Lincoln was 
‘thundering against the outrage in Illinois and that State was 
already out of the Democratic column. Douglas’s re-election 
was coming on and he had to break with the administration 
on this question or lose his State and his place in the Senate. 
Promptly he decided upon his course and, immediately upon 
his arrival at Washington, a few days before the beginning 
of the Thirty-fifth Congress, he notified the President that, if 
he made such a recommendation in his message he would 
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denounce it as soon as it was read. The message was read 
on the eighth of December and on the ninth, true to his word, 
Douglas made a savage attack on the Lecompton Convention 
and the manner of submitting the Constitution to the people. 

The Lecompton Constitution was again submitted to a vote 
of the people of Kansas on the fourth of January, 1858, and, 
‘although the pro-slavery party abstained from voting, there 
were 10,226 votes against the Constitution and 138 votes for 
it, with slavery. Notwithstanding this overwhelming anti- 
slavery sentiment against the Constitution, with slavery, Pres- 
ident Buchanan, on the second of February, submitted it to Con- 
gress, with a message recommending the admission of the 
Territory as a State, under this Constitution. The Senate 
passed a bill admitting the Territory, with the Lecompton 
Constitution, but it was defeated in the House. Finally, this 
disagreement resulted in a compromise called the ‘‘ English 
Bill,” by which the Constitution was again submitted to the 
people and rejected by a majority of nearly ten thousand. 

The South, defeated in its purpose and attempt to extend 
slavery over free territory and seeing the utter impossibility 
of its ever again being able to exert a controlling influence 
in the Federal Government, hastened the execution of its plans 
for the dissolution of the Union. Mr. Sherman, in his ‘‘Rec- 
ollections,” sets forth with characteristic plainness and with 
exact truth the causes of the war, in the following words: 
‘“The war was not caused by agitation for the abolition of 
slavery, but by aggressive measures for the extension of sla- 
very over free territory.” 

The camp fires of the contending factions in Kansas have 
long since died out in the ashes of time, and wheat fields 
and corn fields rustle and ripen over the site of the first and 
forsaken capital of the Territory. From the blood of her mar- 
tyrs have sprung a million and a half of free people, who are 
gathering fabulous riches from the fair fields, wrested from 
the slaveholders. History has finally charged to the account 
of Buchanan and his Cabinet Cabal, the early opportunities 
and victories of the Rebellion. Douglas, true and loyal, when 
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the integrity of the Union was assailed, with errors retrieved 
and fame secure, died before the crimson streams of war 
reddened the South, and a generation has been born and a 
generation has gone since Lincoln came out from among the 
people to be the greatest leader of the century. Time has 
settled these old accounts and struck correct balances. Every 
man conspicuously connected with these momentous events 
is in his grave, save Galusha A. Grow, of Pennsylvania, who 
after thirty years’ retirement, served as Congressman at large 
from his State. 

It is no exaggeration to assign to Mr. Sherman the most 
prominent part in this struggle, to prevent slavery from being 
fastened upon the free Territories. Subsequently Lincoln, in his 
debate with Douglas, became the leading figure in the con- 
test, and was rightfully given the leadership of the Republi- 
can party; but the solid foundations upon which the Republi- 
can party rested, and its invincible position upon the slavery 
question, at that time, were largely the result of the careful 
and full investigation and report of the Kansas Committee. 

If Mr. Sherman's public service had ended with the Thirty- 
fourth Congress, and with a service of but one term, his 
name would have been perpetuated, as one of the central fig- 
ures of a most important epoch. If the South had retired 
behind Mason and Dixon’s Line and, instead of thrusting the 
Nation into civil war, had sought to shield and strengthen 
the institution of slavery where it could not be assailed by 
the National authority, John Sherman would have been set 
down in history as the man who had done more than any 
other single man in keeping slavery out of the free Terri- 
tories and in rendering innocuous the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise. But southern statesmen willed otherwise, they 
decreed that civil war and dissolution of the Union were better 
than to submit to playing any but the leading part and, 
in the momentuous events which followed this dread deci- 
sion, it fell to Mr. Sherman to play such important parts, with 
such conspicuous ability, that his service in the Kansas strug- 
gle became only an incident in a great career. 
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CHAPTER X. 


First SESSION OF THE THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS.— ORR ELECTED 
SPEAKER OF THE HousE.— PIERCE AND BUCHANAN.— THE PRES- 
IDENT’s MESSAGE PRECIPITATES A DEBATE ON SLAVERY.— MR. 
SHERMAN’S SPEECH IN THE House.— THE WALKER EXPEDITION. 
— Mr. SHERMAN, AS MEMBER OF HoUSE COMMITTEE, REPORTS 
ON EXPEDITION. 


Buchanan, was Democratic by a majority of forty-four 

and promptly organized by electing James L. Orr, of 
South Carolina, Speaker. The first session of this Congress 
opened auspiciously for the Democratic party. The country 
had been prosperous during the administration of Pierce, but 
political vicissitudes had wrought strangely upon the political 
fortunes of Pierce and Buchanan. The former had fallen into 
disfavor and had been refused a renomination, because the 
conduct and attitude of his administration upon the slavery 
question had not met the approval of his party in the North; 
while Buchanan, who escaped personal responsibility only by 
his absence from the scene of action, was nominated and 
elected President. In the organization of the standing com- 
mittees of the House, Mr. Sherman was given but one as- 
signment by the Speaker, viz: sixth on the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. This assignment was not particularly desira- 
ble and the committee was not a very important one at the 
time, but subsequent events presented an opportunity for 
some very important and distinguished service as a member 
of this Committee. 

When the Thirty-fifth Congress convened, on the seventh day 
of December, 1857, the Kansas troubles were approaching a cul- 
mination and settlement, but the President’s message imme- 
diately precipitated upon the House and Senate a heated and 
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acrimonious debate, which raged with fury during the early 
days of the session. Douglas, in the Senate, attacked the 
Lecompton Constitution and denounced, in unsparing terms, 
the attempt to force it upon the people by fraud and violence. 
He, in turn, was attacked by his party brethren as a rene- 
gade and apostate and, in the charges and countercharges 
which followed, he defended and attacked with great brilliancy 
and power. On the fourth of January, 1858, the Lecompton 
Constitution was again submitted, as heretofore related, and, 
notwithstanding the overwhelming majority against its adop- 
tion, the President sent it to Congress with a recom- 
mendation that the Territory be admitted as a State, with 
this condemned and rejected constitution as its organic law. 
On the twenty-eighth day of January, Mr. Sherman made a 
most able speech in the House, in which he reviewed, at 
length, the history of the Kansas troubles and showed clearly, 
as he had done many times before, that the attempt to fasten 
slavery upon Kansas had been carried forward with force and 
fraud, and in violation, not only of the common principles 
of self-government, but of the boasted principles of popular 
sovereignty. ; 

He closed the speech with the following earnest words of 
warning and prophecy:— 

“Now, sir, if you dare, in the face of this vote, attempt to fasten 
upon the people of Kansas the Lecompton Constitution, you will only 
deepen their hostility to it and to slavery, and enable them, by its 
speedy overthrow, to add another wreath to their well earned laurels. 
They will resist you and all the powers you can bring against them, 
and craven be he that would not aid them in the holy contest. Cal- 
houn may, if he dare, certify and return a pro-slavery majority to both 
branches of the Legislature ; the President may station troops in sight of 
every cabin; you may arm Lecompte and Cato with injunctions, 
attachments, writs of mandamus and all the enginery of the law ; but you 
cannot force that people to submit to this Constitution. They will 
resist and overthrow it and, sir, they will not be friendless and alone in 
this struggle. 

‘But I trust that this dark cloud may pass away, and that a return- 
ing sense of justice in the southern representatives, or some show of 
manly firmness in those of the North, will defeat this measure. I 
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trust that the same sense of fraternal kindness that guided our fathers 
in their revolutionary struggle and smoothed away many difficulties 
in the formation of this Government and, more potent than all else, 
that the guiding hand of Divine Providence may save our beloved coun- 
try from the shock of civil strife or civil revolution, the inevitable con- 
sequence of any further tyranny upon the people of Kansas. 

“In conclusion, allow me to impress the South with two important 
warnings she has received in her struggle for Kansas. One is that, 
though her able and disciplined leaders on this floor, aided by execu- 
tive patronage, may give her the power to overthrow legislative com- 
pacts, yet, while the sturdy integrity of the northern masses stands in 
her way, she can gain no practical advantage by her well laid schemes. 
The other is that, while she may indulge with impunity the spirit of 
filibusterism or lawless and violent adventure, upon a feeble and dis- 
tracted people in Mexico and Central America, she must not come in 
contact with that cool, determined courage and resolution which forms 
the striking characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race. In such a contest, 
her hasty and impetuous violence may succeed for a time, but the vic- 
tory will be short-lived and transient and leave nothing but bitterness 
behind. Let us not war with each other, but, with the grasp of fel- 
lowship and friendship, regarding to the full, each other’s rights, and 
kind to each other’s faults, let us go hand in hand in securing to every 
portion of our people their constitutional rights.”’ 


These words, whether written or unwritten, came hot 
from the heart and showed how deeply the depths had been 
stirred. It would be difficult to find a better specimen of 
denunciatory speech than is found in these three paragraphs. 

In the summer of 1857, one William Walker, began fitting 
out, in the United States, an armed expedition against the 
Republic of Nicaragua. His purpose was to capture Nica- 
ragua, adopt slavery and, from this vantage ground, convert 
the Central American States into slave communities with the 
purpose of ultimately strengthening slavery in the South. 
General Cass, Secretary of State, upon information of this 
plot, issued a circular letter warning all persons against set- 
ting on foot or joining such expeditions, and directing all 
officers of the United States to prevent their organization and 
embarkment. This letter and these instructions were fur- 
nished naval commanders and officers by the Secretary of the 
Navy. On the sixth day of December, Commodore Hiram 
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Paulding arrested Walker in Nicaragua and returned him to 
the United States. An attempt was made by some members 
of Congress to censure Commodore Paulding for this act, done 
in obedience to a plain order and direction of his superior 
officer. The matter was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, of which Mr. Bocock, of Virginia, was chairman and, 
after voluminous evidence was taken, showing beyond any 
reasonable doubt, that Commodore Paulding was not only 
justified in his conduct but that it was his duty, under di- 
rect orders to apprehend Walker, a majority of the committee, 
with their visions shortened by their slavery interest and 
prejudices, presented a report which found that there was no 
authority for the arrest of Walker and that the act deserved 
the disapproval of Congress. Mr. Sherman, for the minority 
of the Committee, reported the following resolution: 


‘RESOLVED, That Commodore Hiram Paulding, in arresting Wil- 
liam Walker and his associates and returning them to the jurisdiction of 
the United States, acted within the spirit of his orders and deserves the 
approbation of his country.” 


This resolution was adopted and Commodore Paulding 
was completely exonerated. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Mr. SHERMAN BEGINS THE STUDY OF QUESTIONS OF FINANCE AND 
EXPENDITURES.— He Criricisks MrtrHopDS oF LEGISLATION.— 
Hz SHows GREAT INCREASE IN Cost oF GOVERNMENT.— HIS 
SPEECH.— ABUSES IN NAvy DEPARTMENT.— INVESTIGATION. 


a question of slavery in Kansas being settled by the 
people themselves, Mr. Sherman turned his attention 
to the study of questions of finance and public expend- 

itures. 

The reduction of tariff duties during the closing days of 
Pierce’s administration had resulted, as before mentioned, in 
an insufficient revenue. This insufficient revenue brought 
prominently forward and exposed certain abuses in appropria- 
tions and expenditure of appropriations which had been grow- 
ing for some years. Some time before the beginning of the 
first session of the Thirty-fifth Congress, Mr. Sherman had begun 
a systematic and exhaustive study of the questions of revenue 
and expenditures. This investigation was continued during 
the session and until May 27, 1858, on which day he deliv- 
ered a speech in the House, which, for exhaustive research, 
for clearness and conciseness of statement, for well-turned 
English and for forcible delivery, has not often been excelled 
in the House of Representatives. An examination of the 
proceedings of Congress will show that a discussion of the 
questions considered in his speech had seldom been held 
prior to its delivery. At least, no such unanswerable indict- 
ment had been drawn and presented against an administra- 
tion prior to that time. This speech pointed out many 
abuses, not alone in the expenditures but in the making of 
appropriations, some of which have since been remedied and 
others of which still continue. 
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At that time the appropriation bills were all prepared by 
the Committee of Ways and Means. He pointed out that this 
entailed too much labor upon one committee, more labor 
than could be done correctly and with dispatch. He argued 
that the various committees having in charge the general 
subjects for which appropriations were made should prepare 
and present the appropriation bills covering those subjects. 
He said the Naval Committee should prepare the Naval 
Appropriation Bill, the Military Committee, the Bill Appro- 
priating for the Military Establishment, etc. Since then, the 
Committee of Ways and Means has been wholly relieved of 
any duty relating to appropriations and all appropriation bills 
are prepared by the committee having in charge the general 
subject appropriated for, or by the Appropriation Committee. 

He argued that the conduct of the Senate in loading ap- 
propriation bills with large sums, by way of amendment, was 
an infringement on the constitutional prerogative and right 
of the House to originate all revenue bills. He called atten- 
tion to a particular loan bill which had originated in the Sen- 
ate, in direct violation of the right of the House, and he rec- 
ommended, as the only adequate remedy, that the House 
summarily refuse to receive such bills. Whatever may be 
said as to the soundness of Mr. Sherman’s argument on this 
point, as a matter of constitutional and parliamentary right, 
it can be said that if the course marked out by him had been 
followed in the years since, many millions of dollars would have 
been saved in appropriations and the responsibility for abuses 
would have rested where the framers of the Constitution ex- 
pected it would rest, upon the House of Representatives. 

He pointed out and condemned the practice of the House 
in wholly ignoring certain committees which would have 
been created for the purpose of passing on or reviewing the 
expenditures of the great departments of the Government. 
He cited many instances of appropriations, made by Congress 
for a specific purpose, being transferred to some other pur- 
pose by the Executive departments, and denounced the prac- 
tice as in violation of the constitutional rule that no ex- 
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penditure of money should be made except by express author- 
ity of law; and he proposed that, if no other remedy could 
be found for the abuse, resort should be had to the power of 
impeachment. His remarks upon these general propositions 
were so well timed and forcible that they drew from Gov- 
ernor Letcher, who was then a member of the House from 
Virginia, and a member of the party opposed to Mr. Sher- 
man, a high compliment, the effect of which was in no de- 
gree abated by some political animadversions of a personal 
and party character. 

This speech referred to the unexampled and unnecessary 
increase in the cost of maintaining the National Government, 
which occurred during the Buchanan and the preceding ad- 
ministrations, and pointed out with facts and figures which 
made an unanswerable argument that in the face of this in- 
crease, no means had been provided or proposed to provide 
or pay for this increase of expense. He showed that the 
Buchanan administration began with a surplus in the Treasury 
of over $17,000,000 and that, at the end of the second fiscal 
year, that would have been exhausted and the public debt in- 
creased to the amount of $63,000,000. In these days of billion 
dollar Congresses, these amounts do not seem startling but 
then, with the total revenue of the Government amounting to 
no more then $50,000,000 a year and the expenditures nearly 
double that amount, the question of providing means must 
have been one of the most pressing importance. 

An incidental reference in this speech forces upon our 
minds and appreciation the vast growth and extension of 
public works and improvement since 1858. In one portion 
of his speech, Mr. Sherman criticised what he called a dis- 
crimination between the East and the West, in making river 
and harbor appropriations. He said the Northwest would 
presently be the great resource from which the National 
greatness would be sustained and that, if a million and a 
half was appropriated for commercial advantages and im- 
provements in that section, it would show a commendable 
justice and liberality which had not theretofore, been vouch- 
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safed. Since that time more than a million-and-a-half has 
been appropriated at one time for a single harbor in Lake 
Erie, and many millions have been appropriated and expended 
for a single work on the Great Lakes. No one could justly 
and critically examine into the sources of John Sherman’s 
greatness and power in public service without a careful read- 
ing of this speech and, inasmuch as it does not seem to be in 
print except upon the almost inaccessable pages of the ‘‘Con- 
gressional Globe,’ it is here printed in full, except the tables, 
the aggregates and results of which appear in the text: — 


Mr. SHERMAN, OF OunIo. ‘‘I wish to state my reasons for oppos- 
ing this bill, and also the bill authorizing a loan of $15,000,000. It is 
with some reluctance that I trespass upon the time of the House at 
this period of its session; and I will make my remarks as brief as pos- 
sible. I donot know that any other opportunity will occur, and I shall, 
therefore, embrace the present. 

‘On the first day of July last, there was a surplus of $17,710,114 in 
the Treasury. This surplus has been reduced to a shadow of a shade. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in December last, in a message calling 
for an issue of $20,000,000 of Treasury notes, told us that, in all proba- 
bility, but a small part, if any, of the amount would be needed at an 
early day; yet, now, we have another message from that same officer, 
in which he tells us that — 

‘*¢ The $20,000,000 loan of Treasury notes, authorized by the act of 
December 23, 1857, will be exhausted in supplying the deficiencies in 
the Treasury for the present fiscal year. 

‘* We shall commence the next fiscal year dependant entirely upon 
the current receipts into the Treasury to meet all demands from it.’’’ 

‘* So, for the first year of this administration, we have, in addition 
to the current revenue, an old balance of $17,000,000 and $20,000,000 of 
Treasury notes already expended and gone. We have a deficiency of $37,- 
000,000 in a single year; and we are now called on by the administra- 
tion for another loan of $15,000,000. And, sir, we are told that this 
loan will not meet the exigency, it is only a partial remedy, a home- 
opathic dose. The Secretary gives us fair notice that he will want fur- 
ther loans during the next fiscal year. I will call the attention of the 
committee to this clause of his letter :— 

“J have confined this inquiry to the first two quar- 
ters of the next fiscal year, as Congress will reassemble be- 
fore the close of the second quarter, and it will be time 
enough then, should it become necessary, to provide for 
future contingencies that cannot now be foreseen.’ 
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‘‘¢ Future contingencies that cannot now be foreseen!’ Is the Secre- 
tary, like Micawber, waiting for ‘something to turn up?’ Sir, these 
future contingencies can be foreseen. I can demonstrate to any sensible 
man that the Secretary of the Treasury will be compelled to call on 
Congress for $42,000,000 to supply deficiencies in the next fiscal year. 
To that will have to be added $21,000,000 to redeem the outstanding 
Treasury notes and interest, which run but for one year, so that there 
will be an addition to the National debt of $63,000,000 in two years. 

‘‘ Under these circumstances, a loan bill is proposed to the House, and 
it is not accompanied by any measure of revenue, or of retrenchment 
and reform. No proposition is made to increase the tariff, no measure 
to enlarge the revenue. As the first fruits of this administration, we 
are embarked in a permanent system of loans to support the Govern- 
ment. 

*‘I desire, for a moment, to call attention of the committee to 
another remarkable paragraph of the Secretary’s letter. He says that, 
since the meeting of Congress, ‘the demands upon the Treasury for the 
present fiscal year have been increased by legislation to an amount not 
far below ten million dollars.’ 

“I would like to know by what legislation we have increased the 
burden thrown upon the Treasury. Has the Committee of Ways and 
Means introduced measures into this House appropriating $10,000,000 not 
sanctioned by the Executive? Nas any act been approved by the House 
which appropriates $10,000,000 not called for by the Secretary of the 
Treasury? If Congress has thrown an additional burden upon the Execu- 
tive departments, I would like to know by what law and for what pur- 
pose it has been done. I have no knowledge of any bill which has 
not been demanded and urged upon us by the Executive. Certainly, 
Congress has proposed no new expenditure. But the Secretary says that 
has been done BY LEGISLATION. We did pass a deficiency bill and 
that, I suppose, is the legislation referred to. But at whose demand? 
We all know how urgently these executive officers, who now seek to 
charge that Congress has thrown upon the Treasury an additional bur- 
den, begged us to pass the deficiency bill. And what was this deficiency 
for? To carry on the Utah war, a purely executive war, a war made 
and carried on without the assent of Congress. An improvident war, a 
war as feeble in its conceptions as it is likely to be in its termination. 
With great eclat, and at great expense, the administration gathered to- 
gether an army in the Territory of Kansas to overawe that people, and 
retained it there until a period too late to march to Utah before the ap- 
proaching winter. With utter disregard of either policy or economy, 
the President then ordered forward our gallant army to spend the win- 
ter in the Rocky Mountains. He did not wait until Congress could be 
consulted. Instead of sending peace commissioners to reason with a 
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rebellious people and negotiate terms of peace, he posted this army 
in the mountains and compelled them to be supported there with flour 
at fifty dollars a barrel and other provisions at an equally enormous 
rate. After millions have been thus wasted, he discovers, for the first 
time, that negotiation might prevent the war; and then, with ridiculous 
haste, commissioners are dispatched to overtake the army. Recent ad- 
vices indicate that a private citizen has accomplished what the admin- 
istration too late attempted, and thus the Treasury has been burdened 
by the useless expenditure of millions of treasure by an unauthorized 
act of executive power. 

‘Mr. Chairman, I now desire to submit to the committee some 
remarks in regard to the expenditures of our Government, and to show 
their increase, and where we are drifting to. The expenditures of the 
last fiscal year, according to the documents which we have before us, 
were $71,072,213, inclusive of payments on the public debt; and $6s,- 
032,559, exclusive of the public debt. This is several millions more 
than was expended for any year during the Mexican War. I have 
endeavored to estimate, as nearly as I could, the expenditures for this 
current fiscal year; and, in doing so, I have taken the materials fur- 
nished us by the Committee of Ways and Means. I find that, at the 
third session of the Thirty-fourth Congress, $72,112,298 were appropri- 
ated; for this year, I find that the Committee of Ways and Means has 
increased this sum by deficiency bills, amounting to $11,201,701, amount- 
ing in all to $83,313,999. This sum has been appropriated, except the 
$600,000 for printing, and has nearly all been expended. Secretary Cobb 
makes the estimate a little higher, or near eighty-five million dollars, 
Thus far the estimated expenditures by annual report are $74,963,058; 
add $10,000,000 mentioned in his recent letter as for deficiencies not esti- 
mated for; but as he has been unfortunate in his figures heretofore, I 
prefer to follow my own. 

‘¢T have endeavored carefully to prepare an estimate of the expendi- 
tures for the next fiscal year. 

‘*By the annual estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury, the expend- 
itures for that year would be $74,064,755. But this does not include many 
items, most of which will have to be paid for as certainly as the President’s 
salary, making in the aggregate, $92,143,202. 

“It is true that some of these may be overestimated, but I have taken 
the estimates furnished to me by the Committee of Ways and Means, It 
may be that the army deficiencies next year may not be so large as I have 
put them down. It may be that two of these new regiments may be dis- 
pensed with. It may be that they will be much larger; but I take it asa 
reasonable inference that the deficiency next year will be as large as the 
deficiency this year, because deficiency bills never decrease. 

‘‘ Now, this sum of $92,000,000 does not include any of the following 
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items of expenditures and I wish gentlemen to add those, upon their own 
estimate, to this aggregate. For protecting works commenced on our nu- 
merous rivers and harbors, the lowest estimate, of which is $1,500,000; and 
then there is your Calendar of one thousand private bills, demanding your 
attention. There is the pension bill for the old soldiers of the war of 1812, 
proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Savage), requiring 
$8,000,000 per annum. Thereare the ten new war steamers, proposed by my 
friend from Virginia (Mr. Bocock), $2,500,000. The French Spoliation 
Bill, urged so forcibly by the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Davis), 
which, if passed will require $5,000,000, The duties to be refunded on 
goods destroyed by fire, I do not know how much. Commutation to the 
heirs of revolutionary soldiers, I do not know how much. Claims growing 
out of Indian wars in Oregon and Washington, urged by the delegate from 
Oregon, and certified by an executive officer, $5,000,000. Then we have the 
Pacific railroad, a foretaste of the cost of which we have had in $1,000,000 
expended already in the publication of the report of the surveys. 

‘“¢ Now, I have shown that, in all human probabilities, the expenditures 
of this Government will be from ninety to one hundred million dollars, 
To meet this, the Secretary, in his recent letter, estimates. the receipts for 
the first two quarters at $25,000,000. We know from comparison with 
former years, that the receipts for the last two quarters will not exceed the 
first, making the aggregate of receipts $50,000,000, or a deficiency of over 
$40,000,000 for next year. 

‘‘And yet, sir, for this alarming condition of the public finances the 
administration has no measure of relief except loan bills and paper money 
in the form of Treasury notes. No provision is made for their payment; 
no measures of retrenchment and reform; but these accumulated difficulties 
are thrust upon the future, with the improvidence of a young spendthrift. 
While the Secretary is waiting to foresee contingencies, we are prevented 
by a party majority from instituting reform. If we indicate even the com- 
mencement of retrenchment or point out abuses, on this side of the House, 
we are at once assailed by members of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

“The only effort at retrenchment which I have seen here successful 
was that made by the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Mason), in reducing 
the number of officers employed about this Hall. 

‘¢ That the Committee of Ways and Means have no purpose of commenc- 
ing a reform, we have ample evidence in the appropriation bills before us. 
I have a table here showing that, during the present session of Congress, 
its chairman has introduced appropriation bills, prior to the twelfth of 
May, amounting to more than $69,000,000. 

‘This table does not include permanent appropriations, amounting for 
this fiscal year to the sum of $7,436,582, nor does it include a multitude of 
bills appropriating money from all the other standing committees, and we 
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are told that other bills are yet to be reported from the Ways and Means 
Committee. We know, by sure experience, that these appropriation bills 
are never diminished; they are increased in this House; they are sent to 
the Senate, and there they are overloaded with items already rejected by 
the House. Nor does this table include a class of expenditures much more 
deserving public favor than many of the bills reported. The rivers and 
harbors of the West in vain demand improvement. While millions are ex- 
pended in your coast surveys and Atlantic defenses, you scruple over a 
comparatively small sum, absolutely necessary to keep from destruction 
improvements already commenced in the lake harbors. : 

“If, while gentlemen are lavish in the public money, they would vote 
$1,500,000 to the protection of the commerce of the great and growing 
power in the Northwest, it would show some kind of justice and liberality. 
But, sir, the region of country which will in a short time control the des- 
tinies of this Nation; which now, inits almost infancy, feeds your artisans 
and sailors, and in time of war furnishes sturdy defenders of your National 
honor, has appealed in vain for ordinary repairs of their harbors, because 
(for I can see no other reason) they are not upon the Atlantic coast. Time 
will soon cure this evil; and we who come from the West will have the 
power to legislate for ourselves, as the Atlantic and Gulf coast has done in 
times past. 

“It thus appears that from the foundation of our Government, on the 
fourth of March, 1789, to December 31, 1791, nearly three years the aggre- 
gate expenses of this Government, exclusive of the public debt, were 
$1,919,589. For the next fiscal year, probably a better basis for estimate, 
it was $1,877,903. Our population was then three million nine hundred 
and twenty nine thousand, being less than fifty cents to each inhabitant. 
Our expenses have now increased to $83,000,000 this year, and $93,000,- 
ooo next year, making an average of $3.00 for each inhabitant. In 
1830, in General Jackson’s time, the expenditures were $13,000,000, 
and the population was nearly as many millions. The amount to each 
inhabitant was $1.03. In 1840 it amounted to $1.40 to each inhabitant. 
But now it is $3.00 to each inhabitant, or $30.00 to every free family, 
upon the basis of the census of 1850, showing the number of families to 
be three million three hundred and sixty two thousand three hundred and 
thirty-seven, or $23.00 to every voter of the four million fifty-four thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty at the presidential election of 1856. While 
the population has increased sevenfold, the expenditure has increased, 
up to 1857, thirty-six fold, and up to this year, forty-eight fold. 

‘‘The aggregate expense of Mr. Pierce’s administration, exclusive of 
payments on the public debts, was $232,820,632 The aggregate expense 
of the Government, from its foundation up to the close of the war, and 
prior to January 1, 1815, exclusive of payments on the public debt, was 
$172,697,779; so that the expenses of the aimless, fruitless, mischievous 
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administration of President Pierce, were $60,000,000 more than the en- 
tire expenses of the Government up to the close of the last war. Sir, 
institute a comparison between the results of the first twenty-six years 
of our National Government and of the late administration. Contrast 
the history, progress, and growth of our country; contrast its purity, its 
prosperity, its greatness, during the administration of Jefferson, of Wash- 
ington, of Madison, and of Adams, with that of Pierce, and then you 
may be able to appreciate the rapid growth of our expenditures, from 
the simple fact that four years of modern Democratic adminstration 
cost more than twenty-six years in the earlier and purer days of the 
Republic. 

‘“‘The expenses of this year, the first under Mr. Buchanan’s adminis- 
tration, will be $5,000,000 more than the entire expenses of the Govern- 
ment from its foundation to the close of Jefferson’s administration. The 
aggregate expenses for the first twenty years of our Government were 
$78,363,762; and I have already shown that, this year, the expenses 
exceed $83,000,000. 

‘¢Sir, your deficiency bill this year amounts to more than the aver- 
age expenses of the Government for the first forty years of its existence. 
Your miscellaneous bill amounts to more than the aggregate expenses 
of the Government in any year, except the years of the war, prior to 
1830. We appropriated $18,946,189 for miscellaneous purposes; and yet, 
if you look at the table you will find that the aggregate expenses of the 
General Government, exclusive of the public debt, are much less than 
that for every year except during the period of the last war with Great 
Britain. 

‘¢T have another table here, carrying out the comparison instituted by 
the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Curry), the other day, in his very 
able speech, to which I listened with great pleasure. It contrasts 
expenditures of the Government in 1840 and those of 1857. 

“By this it is shown, that, in the year 1840, the civil list amounted 
to $2,736,769,031, and, in 1857, to $7,611,547,027. I find that the miscella- 
neous expenditures, an endless collection of jobs and contracts, run up 
from $2,500,000 to $19,000,000. I find that the expenditures for the mili- 
tary service run up from $7,000,000 in 1840, to $19,000,000 in 1857, and 
to $26,000,000 this year. The naval expenditures of the Government run 
up from $6,000,000 to over $12,000,000, and for next year, over $13,000- 
000, exclusive of fortifications and the ten new sloops-of-war. 

‘“‘It shows a gradual increase of the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, until within a few years, and then a rapid increase for the last 
few years, as compared with former ratios of increase. Formerly, and 
prior to 1840, the expenditures of the Government increased in but a 
slight degree more than the ratio of population and the extension of 
territory; but now it is going far beyond that. 
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‘“* Now, when we go into the details of this expenditure, we find 
some of the most startling phases of political economy. Let us take 
up, for instance, the items of contingent expenses of the House and 
Senate. In 1840, the pay for the employees of both Houses of Con- 
gress amounted to $42,592; in 1857, it amounted to $156,000; and yet 
the number of persons composing the Congress of 1840 and 1857 was 
substantially the same. I find that the incidental and contingent 
expenses of the Senate rose from $100,000 to $287,000; the incidental 
expenses of the House from $240,000 to $1,340,000. I find that the 
expenses of the President and the different departments, at the other 
end of the avenue, have risen from $850,581 to $1,927,673. 

‘‘T find that I then omitted some items for the next year and that 
the amount of emoluments is even larger than I stated. We have in- 
directly increased the salary and incidental expenses of the President 
from $29,000 to something like $60,000, and that, too, in plain and di- 
rect violation of a clause of the Constitution which forbids any increase 
of the emoluments of the President, during his term. Another compari- 
son will illustrate the increase of expenditures. I find that by reference 
to a speech made in the Senate, by Mr. Trueman Smith (‘‘ Congressional 
Globe,”’ vol. 25, page 124,) that the entire expense for the printing of 
the Twenty-sixth Congress was $190,864, or $95,432 per annum. I find, 
from a recent report from the chairman of the Committee on Printing 
(Mr. Taylor), that the expense for the printing for the Thirty-third 
Congress, famous for its repeal of the Missouri Compromise, amounted 
to $3,025,827, or $1,512,918 per annum; or more than $10,000 to every 
member of both Houses of Congress. Such is the character of the 
increase in that single item alone. That was the expense incurred for 
the printing of the Thirty-third Congress, which I think was the most 
disastrous in the history of our Government, because it reopened a 
strife long before that time settled, and inaugurated this wild system 
of reckless expenditure which we will find so difficult to check. 

“Look, sir, at the miscellaneous items of expenditures. In the early 
reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, the miscellaneous items were 
few and far between. But if gentlemen will turn to the reports for 
this session (House Document No. 13), they will find from page 25 to 
page 63 filled exclusively with the details of the miscellaneous expenses 
of the Government, amounting to $18,946,189. In this vast mausoleum 
are buried your secret contracts, your jobs, your custom-houses, your 
marine hospitals, your Post-office deficiency and Post-offices, your 
coast survey, your court-houses, a vast catalogue of jobs to partisan 
favorites.”’ 

Mr. SmiTH, of Virginia. ‘‘ You voted for them. ”’ 

Mr. SHERMAN, of Ohio. ‘‘The gentleman will find, by looking at 
the record, he is mistaken. But I am glad he has called my attention 
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to this point. I hope he and his political friends will press it daily and 
hourly. His remark shows how thankless a task it is for a gentleman 
upon this side of the House to comply with the urgent demands of the 
Executive for money. Perhaps it may teach my friends a lesson; but 
if it does not, then I hope they will take warning from the example, 
and the very marked example, set the other day in the case of my col- 
league, Mr. Campbell, who had displayed his zeal, I think unwisely, in 
the last Congress in urging all the appropriation bills and complying to 
the fullest extent with the demands of the Executive; and, sir, when 
any of us yield, and, under the commendable desire to sustain the Gov- 
ernment, even when unwisely administered, vote for general appropri- 
ation bills, then those extravagant appropriations are thrown in our 
teeth, when we only vote what they-ask. I trust gentlemen upon this 
side of the House will take this as a warning and asa lesson. It is a 
thankless task for gentlemen to aid an administration like this or its 
predecessor in carrying on the burdens of the Government, when they 
cannot vote for a single appropriation bill without having all these con- 
tingencies and jobs and other items thrust upon them, and being told, 
‘you voted for them.’ Sir, I can say, for one, I did not. The gen- 
tleman will not find me in that category. 

“‘T have already referred to the military establishment showing a 
vast increase in its expenditures. I might, with the documents before 
me, show how millions have been sunk for transportation, subsistence, 
and supplies, upon contracts made without public notice, but I am ad- 
monished that my time will not allow. 

‘Without an opportunity to examine and under the plea of press- 
ing necessity, at an early period of the session, we were called upon 
to vote extravagant appropriations, intended to cover large contracts 
for subsistence and transportation, many of which are illegal, or have 
it charged upon us that we are willing to leave our gallant army in the 
Rocky Mountains without food and shelter. Unwilling to do that, some 
on this side voted for the Deficiency Bill; but who can trace the expend- 
itures of this money ? 

““We were told yesterday, by the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, that all these appropriations are in pursuance of ex- 
isting law. Now, I want him to answer, at his leisure, how it comes 
that, in 1852, there were employed in the collecting of the revenue two 
thousand five hundred persons; and that in 1854, when the law had not 
been changed, there were employed in the various custom-houses two 
thousand nine hundred and thirteen; and in 1854, three thousand and 
eighty-eight employees; and this before the new tariff had gone into 
operation? How comes this increase of five hundred officers in the cus- 
tom-houses? Under what law was the increase made? By what author- 
ity are these fresh leeches set upon the Treasury? Sir, a large portion 
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of the appropriations annually made depend simply upon your will; and, 
if you cut off the supply, the expenditures will cease without impairing 
a single provision of law. 

“‘Sir, retrenchment and reform are now matters of imperative ne- 
cessity. It is not the mere cry of demagogues, but a problem demand- 
ing the attention and worthy the highest ability of the representatives of 
the people. No party is fit to govern this country which cannot solve 
it. It is vain to look to executive officers for reform. Their power and 
influence depend upon executive patronage and, while we grant, they 
will squander. The Senate is neither by the theory of our system, nor 
by its composition, fitted for the task. This House alone has the con- 
stitutional power to perfect a radical reform. The Constitution provides 
that no money shall be drawn from:the Treasury but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law, and that all bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives. These provisions were de- 
signed to invest in this House the entire control over the public purse, 
the power of supply; this is invested. in the House of Commons and 
has been jealously guarded by it. It is the pearl beyond price, 
without which constitutional liberty in England would long since have 
fallen under the despotism of the Crown. 

“By the exercise of this power we may hold the Executive and the 
Senate in check. But instead of using it, this House has, by slow de- 
grees, allowed the other departments of the Government to evade and 
virtually overthrow its constitutional power. This change may be 
briefly illustrated. The theory of our Government is that a specific 
sum shall te appropriated by a LAW originating in this House, for a 
specific purpose, and within a given fiscal year. It is the duty of the 
Executive to use that sum, and no more, expressly for that purpose and 
no other, and within the time fixed. Such is the theory; but what. is 
the practice? Under a section of law passed in August, 1842, which 
was designed only for that bill and for that year, the departments assume 
the power to transfer appropriations made for one purpose, to any other 
purpose in the same Department, thus defeating all checks. Without 
law, they use money appropriated specifically for the service of one fiscal 
year, to pay for the service of another fiscal year. A marked example 
of this occurred recently. The present Secretary of the Treasury took 
money, appropriated in March, 1855, for the expenses of the Territorial 
Legislature of Kansas for the year ending June 30, 1856, and, in the 
face of a refusal by Congress to appropriate money to support the bo- 
gus usurping Legislature Assembly for the year ending June 30, 1857, 
took the balance of the old appropriation and applied it to that purpose. 

‘Another abuse by the Executive departments is in their habit of 
making contracts in advance of appropriations. They make contracts 
without law and compel us either to sanction them or violate the pub- 
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lic faith. I will give a common instance. An appropriation of $100,000 
is made to construct a custom-house; the Department, instead of con- 
tracting for a custom-house of that cost, make contracts for the con- 
struction of one costing two or three millions. In this way, the power 
of the House has been absolutely overruled. And when they come here 
and ask for money to carry on the work, you vote for the money, to 
save from entire loss the sum already expended and because the con- 
tracts have been made. Now sir, I say that every contract which looks 
to the expenditure of one dollar more than has been appropriated, is 
utterly null and void. Take, for instance, the custom-house at New 
Orleans, In 1848, Congress appropriated $100,000 for the construction 
of a custom-house in that city, upon the express condition that the city 
should donate to the Government a lot of ground for that purpose and 
make out a clear and valid title. Well, sir, the $100,000 appropriated 
was all expended in the sinking of the foundation of a building of un- 
told magnificence, never contemplated by those who made the appro- 
priation. The Department again came to Congress for another ap- 
propriation, and Congress has gone on making appropriations until 
$2,675,258 have been expended; and the Representative from New 
Orleans is now demanding more money to complete her custom-house. 

“For the city of Charleston, South Carolina, 1848, an appropriation 
of $30,000 was made as a sort of a rider to an appropriation for a custom- 
house at Savannah. Well, sir, upon the basis of that $30,000 the Govy- 
ernment has gone on with its plans and has already expended $1,703,000. 
I do not know how much more will be needed to complete the building; 
but the Representative from the Charleston district told us the other day 
that valuable ornaments of stone were lying about and further appro- 
priations were needed either to complete the building or protect the 
materials from destruction. In this way the Executive is gradually sap- 
ping the foundations of the Government and destroying the constitu- 
tional power of the House. Instead of a representative Republic, we 
are degenerating into a bureaucracy governed by red tape and subaltern 
clerks. While the powers of the House are invaded, the Executive takes 
care to extend, by construction, his just powers. Of this we have an ex- 
ample in the Utah war. What power has the President, without the 
consent of Congress, to order the army to Utah, and thus involve the 
Government in an expenditure of millions upon millions? It is said that he 
is Commander-in-Chief of the Army, under the Constitution of the United 
States. But the Constitution declares that Congress shall declare war. 
He is Commander-in-Chief, but only to carry on war when war has been 
declared by the Congress of the United States. He is our instrument, 
he is our servant, and not our master. And yet he has involved the 
Government in this Utah war. It is an usurpation which ought to be 
resisted by the whole legislative power of the Government. 
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‘“We have the undoubted power over supplies and yet the President 
so acts as to leave to us no discretion. He creates the necessity for ex- 
penditures, and when we are asked to appropriate money to pay them, 
all the reply we have to our inquiries is, that the Army was ordered there 
by the President, as the Commander-in-Chief of the forces. While I would 
not allow these gallant men to suffer where they are, yet I would call the 
President to account for having violated the principle and policy of our 
Government. 

“The Senate, also, has been guilty of an invasion of our privileges. 
When we send bills there they are returned to us loaded down with 
amendments for the very sums which we refused to give. They send 
these amendments here and we are impliedly told that unless we agree 
to them the entire appropriation bill will fall, and Congress be called 
back in extra session. It will be recollected that the appropriation for 
the Washington aqueduct, and many other extravagant items of expend- 
iture, were carried through in that way.. The Constitution of the United 
States gives to the Senate power to propose amendments to revenue 
bills, but expressly withholds from it power to originate such bills. 
But by the abuse of their limited powers to amend, they defeat the ex- 
clusive power of the House. But not only that, the Senate at this 
session, by direct usurpation, has exercised the power which the Con- 
stitution confers upon this House alone. It has originated a loan bill, 
sent it here, and it is now upon the Speaker’s table. Is not a loan bill 
a bill for raising revenue? There was some dispute as to appropriation 
bills being revenue bills, but there can be no doubt about this bill. If 
aloan bill is not a revenue bill, I do not know what is. Blackstone 
defines a revenue bill to include all bills by which money is directed to 
be raised upon the subject, for any purpose, or in any shape whatsoever. 
(Com., vol. I, page 169.) This bill proposes to raise revenue by bor- 
rowing. If you look at the practice of the House of Commons, you 
will see that loan bills are in the first class of revenue bills. 

‘“‘ Sir, as the Senate has sent this revenue bill here in violation of 
the Constitution, the House ought not to receive it. There is an example 
in British history where such a bill was sent by the House of Lords to the 
House of Commons. It occurred two hundred and fifty years ago. The 
House of Commons sent the bill back to the House of Lords with a message 
that the House of Commons could not even consider the bill, because it vio- 
lated their privileges. From that day to this, the House of Commons would 
never allow the House of Lords to originate any money bills. It was from 
that feature in the British Constitution that our fathers modeled the 
provision inserted in the Constitution of the United States; and the only 
difference between our law and the law of England is that the Senate 
may amend revenue bills, but cannot originate them. The House of 
Lords cannot amend them, nor add even an appropriation for one 
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dollar to any bill for any purpose; because it is the privilege of the 
House of Commons to raise money bills. 
¥ * * * * * * * % 

“As the Senate has sent us this bill, let us follow the example of 
the House of Commons, which I have recited, and send it back with the 
message that we can not even consider it, because it violates the privi- 
lege of the House of Representatives. A single evidence of the spirit 
and watchfulness of our fathers would save us from further encroach- 
ment. But we are told that the Senate has sent loan bills to this House 
before. Well, if there have been bad precedents, I see no reason why 
we should continue to follow them. Instead of reference to the Constitu- 
tion, we are referred to bad precedents. We may be referred to the 
Treasury Loan Bill, at the beginning of this session, which came to us 
from the Senate. I say that even a multitude of bad precedents do not 
repeal the Constitution of the United States. If so, then there is 
no safeguard, no virtue, inthe Constitution. It is the unalterable law of 
the people, and neither precedents nor Presidents nor Senates dare 
overthrow it as long as there is an independent House of Representa- 
tives to hold them in check. 

‘But many of these abuses have grown out of the neglect of the 
House. We have thrown too much of the business of the House 
upon the Committee of Ways and Means. Voluminous reports from the 
Executive departments are sent, without indexes, to that Committee. It 
is not in the power of that Committee to give the proper inquiry and 
consideration to all this business and, therefore, they become the mere 
transcribing clerks of the Executive departments. When any infor- 
mation is asked for in debate, no mémber is able to give it; but the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means sends to the Clerk’s 
desk, to be read, a letter from some subordinate under the President. 
This is not right. Every committee should be allowed to originate 
its own appropriation bill. There is no reason why the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs (Mr. Quitman) should not have the 
preparation of the Army Appropriation Bill, instead of the Committee 
of Ways and Means. The Committee on Naval Affairs consists of 
gentlemen well acquainted with the details of that service, and there 
is not one soldier, much less a general, on the Committee of Ways 
and Means. 

“There is no reason why the Committee on Naval Affairs, over 
which the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Bocock) presides, should not 
frame the Navy Appropriation Bill. The Committee of Ways and Means 
was originally intended as the committee to which should be referred 
measures of revenue and tariff. Instead of being confined to that, they 
have had transferred to them the whole legislation of this country; and 
when that committee is composed, as it is at this session, of a strong 
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party cast, and the administration can command a majority on it, we 
virtually deprive ourselves of all power to decide on questions of leg- 
islation, and intrust them all to that Committee. From the large 
mass of business thrown upon that Committee, it is compelled either 
to neglect a portion or to report to the House without that ample infor- 
mation which we ought to have on every question of finance. 

‘“ Another neglect or abuse is in the manner in which we conduct 
our business. The practical limitation of debate is a surrender of our 
privilege. Every grievance should be redressed before an appropriation 
is made. The old maxim was, ‘grievances before subsidies.’ It was 
under that good old maxim of the British law that our forefathers 
held in check the Crown of Great Britian. It was under the same 
principle that our forefathers entered into the revolutionary struggle. 
We ought to stand by it; but instead of that, we come here and debate 
at length Executive usurpation, and then, at the end of the session, 
rush the appropriation bills through, giving the Executive all he wants 
and ample means and power to laugh us to scorn. An opposition that does 
not perform its full duty, that does not withhold appropriations until the 
Executive yields to the just demands of the people, is not true to itself 
or its constituents. 

“‘ Again, we appropriate money, and never inquire into its expenditure. 
The eighty-ninth rule provides for a Committee on Expenditures; yet 
that Committee never meets. It is a remarkable thing that that Com- 
mittee, which ought to be one of the most important of the House, 
is totally neglected. 

“In the reference of the President’s message, the Committee on 
Expenditures is never mentioned; yet it ought to have before it all 
the expenses of the Government, and every dollar expended by the 
Government should undergo before it a carefulscrutiny. By reference 
to the rule it will be seen that that Committee is bound to examine 
every item of expenditure, and to see that it is made in conformity with 
law. Yet it has not met for years. So, too, with other commit- 
tees. Shortly after the late war with Great Britain, five or six standing 
committees were created to examine the expenditures in the various Ex- 
ecutive departments. These committees are annually appointed, but 
rather for show than service. Nothing is referred to them. It is not 
their fault, but the neglect of the House. Here is a reform which ought 
at once to be made. All these committees on expenditures ought to be 
charged by the House with the proper documents, and should faithfully 
perform their important duties. 

“And, sir, we have neglected another power, and that is the POWER 
OF IMPEACHMENT. Every violation of a provision of law ought to 
be followed, either by impeachment or a bill of indemnity. If the ne- 
cessity is so urgent as to justify an executive officer in violating a law, 
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or to vary a hair’s breadth from the law, this House ought to recognize 
that necessity by passing a bill of indemnity, otherwise an impeachment 
ought to follow the moment the delinquency is brought to the notice of 
Congress. In my judgment, the House ought not to waste its time in 
covering up plain violations of law, even if not involving turpitude, 
violations which ought to be followed by impeachment and thus throw 
upon the Senate the duty of trying the offender. 

‘‘When you bring about these reforms, we shall have no more loan 
bills, we shall have no more Treasury notes. In my judgment, from the 
most careful examination I can make, the expenditures for the next fis- 
cal year can be reduced to $50,000,000, a sum which will be within the 
public receipts. But I have no hope that this will be done. We know 
by fatal experience the power and influence of the Executive uncurbed 
and unchecked. It is only when this House assumes and maintains its 
full powers, and enforces them, that the President and the heads of the 
Departments can be kept within the law. I include heads of Depart- 
ments, because though not recognized by the Constitution, except as mere 
clerks of the Executive, yet custom and public opinion have given their 
mandates an undue importance. They are sent to us, the Representatives 
of a free people, and we are expected to bow in abject submission to 
their demands. For one, while I hold a seat on this floor, I will ex- 
amine for and expose any violation of law, whoever may commit it. 
Such is the duty of each of us. Important powers are delegated to us, 
and we cannot avoid their exercise without dishonor. When a mere 
question of etiquette arises, we may be disposed to bow politely and 
yield; but when it comes to performing representative duties, we should 
perform them, whoever may sneer, whoever may reproach, and whatever 
power may stand in the way. I know of no power above the power of 
this House. 

‘¢ But, sir, I have no hope, while this House is constituted as it is 
now, of instituting any radical change. I believe that the House of 
Representatives should be in opposition to the President. We know the 
intimate relations made by parties and party feelings. We know that 
with a party House, a majority of whose members are friends of the 
President, it is impossible to bring about a reform. It is only by a firm, 
able, and determined opposition, —not yielding to every friendly request, 
not yielding to every urgent demand, not yielding to every appeal,— 
that we can expect to reform the abuses in the administration of the 
Government. 

‘““At the beginning of this session I did hope that a majority of this 
House would compose such an opposition; and while on the one hand 
it crushed the unholy attempt to impose an odious constitution, by force 
or with threats or bribes, upon a free people, it would be prepared to 
check the reckless extravagance of the administration in the disburse- 
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ment of the public funds. But the power of party ties and Executive 
influence were too potent. We can only look now to the virtue and 
intelligence of the people, whose potent will can overthrow Presidents, 
Senates, and majorities. I have an abiding hope that the next House of 
Representatives will do what this should have done, and become, like 
its great prototype, the guardian of the rights and liberties of the people. 

“T return the sincere thanks to the committee for the indulgence 
and attention it has given me.’’ 

On the eighteenth day of January, 1859, Mr. Sherman in- 
troduced a resolution reciting certain alleged abuses in the 
Navy Department, and asking that a committee of five be 
appointed to investigate the charges and report its finding to 
the House. The resolution was adopted and a committee ap- 
pointed, of which Mr. Sherman was'chairman, quite contrary 
to the modern practice in such cases. The majority of the 
committee, however, was Democratic and, of course, in sym- 
pathy with the administration, and inclined to shield it, if pos- 
sible. Much testimony was taken and the most glaring 
abuses, involving the moral turpitude of high officials of the 
Government, shown. The majority made a report, the central 
purpose of which seemed to be their desire to relieve the 
Secretary of the Navy from responsibility. The minority made 
a report, bringing its responsibility home to the head of the 
Department and to the President himself. The report was made 
within a few days of the end of the Congress and no action 
was taken on it until the next Congress, when it was 
adopted by a large majority. 

This investigation led to a reform in the methods of letting 
contracts for Government work and reduced, if it did not 
cure, the gross abuses which had crept in and fastened them- 
selves upon the public service. In this matter, Mr. Sherman 
was industrious and fearless and his conduct in the investi- 
gation was fair and unprejudiced. This may be said to be 
the beginning of his long and persistent warfare upon abuses 
and delinquencies in the discharge of public duties. To the 
end of his career as a public man, no delinquency or abuse 
of power ever came to his knowledge without being con- 
demned and an attempt made to eradicate it. j 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Mr. SHERMAN’S THIRD NOMINATION AND ELECTION TO THE HOUSE.— 
Tue Lrncotn-Dovucias DrsBates.—ELECTIONS IN 1858.—CALM 
BEFORE THE STORM.—THE JOHN BRown INCIDENT.—THE MEETING 
OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH CONGRESS.—GROW AND SHERMAN CAN- 
DIDATES FOR SPEAKER.— SHERMAN NOMINATED.— THE HELPER 
Boox.—THE CONTEST FOR SPEAKER.—MR. SHERMAN WITHDRAWS 
AS A CANDIDATE.—PENNINGTON ELECTED SPEAKER.—MR. SHER- 
MAN APPOINTED CHAIRMAN OF WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE.— 
THOMAS CORWIN. 


N THE twenty-ninth of July, 1858, Mr. Sherman was 
() renominated without opposition and, at the October 
election of that year, was elected a member of the 
Thirty-sixth Congress by .a majority of 2,331 over 
his Democratic competitor. His majority was some five hun- 
dred less than it had been at his prior elections, but this fact 
afforded no evidence that he was not a stronger man and a 
more popular candidate than before. The ferment and frenzy 
induced and excited by the Kansas trouble had somewhat 
subsided and the stronger partisans were returning to their 
old allegiance. The district represented by Mr. Sherman hav- 
ing been Democratic, the tendency was naturally to reduce, 
somewhat, the Republican majority. The Republicans and 
many Democrats of the district were proud of their represent- 
ative, he had fairly won their admiration, and the many let- 
ters written him after the first session of the Thirty-fourth 
Congress, by his constituents, urging him to speak, showed 
by their terms in what high esteem he was held and that his 
rapid rise and progress were observed and appreciated. 
The political discussions of that year were overshadowed 
by the great debate between Lincoln and Douglas. What- 
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ever was said elsewhere was better said by these two foren- 
sic gladiators, whose intellectual struggle across the State of 
Illinois was the absorbing spectacle of the campaign. 

From the beginning of these debates until the fall of 1859, 
a very apparent and desirable modification occurred in the 
public mind. The intensity of feeling which had prevailed as 
a result of the attempt to extend slavery into the free Terri- 
tories, and which had been a potent factor in determining 
the political conduct of men, was gradually relieved by a be- 
lief that the danger of slavery extension had been overcome. 
The marvelous speeches of Lincoln, to a large extent, at least, 
silenced frenzied declamation, and placed the discussions upon 
the highest intellectual plane. It was no longer a struggle for 
a territory, but a struggle for a great and enduring principle 
of the Constitution. 

In the Congressional election of 1858, the Republicans 
elected a plurality of the House of Representatives of the 
Thirty-sixth Congress. The House stood 113 Republicans, 
93 Democrats, 8 anti-Lecompton Democrats and 23 Ameri- 
cans. The Democratic majority of the Thirty-fifth Congress 
had been overcome in the House. The persistent at- 
tempts of the Administration Democrats to force the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution upon Kansas had produced a reaction in 
feeling which manifested itself in the result of these elections. 
Slavery was hardly touched upon during the last session of 
the Thirty-fifth Congress. On the first or second day of the 
session, Senator Hale, of New Hampshire, made reference 
to that part of the President's Message which contained a 
reargument of the Kansas question, and later in the session 
a few speeches, by way of illustration or proof, referred to 
the Kansas troubles. But, on the whole, the surface indica- 
tions pointed to a settlement of the question which had so 
vexed the people and brought the Nation to the verge of a 
civil war. 

But these indications were deceptive. It was the calm 
before the storm which was gathering in both sections of 
the Union. The South was quietly but swiftly preparing for 
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secession while, in the North, poor old John Brown, whose 
fanatical brain had been jostled out of balance by his per- 
sonal losses and experiences in Kansas, was preparing an 
armed foray into the South, with the ultimate object of start- 
ing a slave insurrection. On the morning of the sixteenth 
of October, 1859, the country was startled by the information 
that John Brown and a few followers had captured the United 
States Arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, Maryland. After a few hours 
of desultory fighting, in which several were killed on each 
side, among them a United States Marine, Brown was cap- 
tured. With an abridgment of proceeding which was un- 
usual in capital cases, John Brown was convictea and, on 
the second day of December, of the same year, was executed. 

This ill-conceived and ill-executed expedition of an irre- 
sponsible man was resented in the South with blazing indig- 
nation. The Republican party was charged with the respon- 
sibility for this plot, the horrors of a servile insurrection were 
painted in exaggerated colors, and southern newspapers and 
statesmen exploited this reckless, ridiculous, senseless adven- 
ture as certain evidence that their slaves were to be freed 
by force. On the fifth day of December, 1858, in the midst 
of this ferment, and three days after John Brown was hung, 
the Thirty-sixth Congress convened. 

There were two Republican candidates for Speaker, 
Galusha A. Grow and John Sherman. Mr. Grow was Mr. 
Sherman’s senior in service in the House by two terms, but 
his service, although prominent, had not been as conspicuous 
nor as important as Mr. Sherman’s. It was agreed between 
them and their friends that both should be presented as can- 
didates, without caucus action, and that the one receiving the 
larger vote should be the candidate of the Republicans. The 
first ballot in the House gave Mr. Sherman sixty-six votes and 
Mr. Grow forty-three. Thereupon, Mr. Grow withdrew and 
Mr. Sherman became the Republican candidate. Thomas S. 
Bocock, of Virginia, was the Democratic candidate, at the 
beginning of the contest, but later on the Democratic vote 
scattered and many members were voted for. 
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On the first day of the contest, John B. Clark, a member 
from Missouri, offered the following Resolution: 


WHEREAS, Certain members of this House now in nomination for 
Speaker, did endorse and recommend the book hereinafter mentioned: 

RESOLVED: That the doctrine and sentiments of a certain book 
called ‘‘ The Impending Crisis of the South, How to Meet It,’ purport- 
ing to have been written by one Hinton R, Helper, are insurrectionary 
and hostile to the domestic peace and tranquility of the country, and 
that no member of this House who has endorsed and recommended it, 
or the compend from it,is fit to be Speaker of this House.”’ 


Mr. Clark spoke for two days upon this resolution. He 
exhibited a printed list of names (among them was the name 
of Mr. Sherman) and charged that all the men whose names 
appeared on the list had endorsed and commended the Helper 
book. The book had been written by a southern man and 
was entitled ‘‘The Impending Crisis.” In substance, it con- 
tained a strong indictment against slavery, and the resolution 
of Clark and the speeches immediately following its intro- 
duction, and in support of it, were intended to stir the South 
to such a pitch that no southern member of the American 
party would vote for the Republican candidate for Speaker. 

It will be remembered that the passage of the Clay Com- 
promise resolutions of 1850 was largely due to the death of 
President Taylor, and the support given them by the succeed- 
ing administration of Fillmore. Thomas Corwin was the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in this administration. Corwin had 
been an advanced anti-slavery man but, about the time of his 
entering Fillmore’s Cabinet, his opposition to slavery had 
been modified very materially and from a radical he had 
changed to a very conservative position. At the open- 
ing of the Thirty-sixth Congress, Corwin had been out of 
public life some years, but he had been elected a member 
of this Congress. On the third day of the Speakership con- 
test, Corwin undertook the impossible task of soothing the 
agitated minds of the members by a humorous and eloquent 
speech. In his time Corwin was the most captivating and 
effective political orator the country had ever produced. His 
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speech in opposition to the Mexican War, although a great 
mistake from a political, and, perhaps, from a patriotic stand- 
point, was a masterpiece of eloquence. On the stump he had 
no equal. He was in Congress when South Carolina at- 
tempted to nullify the tariff law in 1833. He was in the 
Senate when Henry Clay introduced the resolutions of 1850. 
He was a member of the Cabinet when these resolutions 
passed. His long and honorable public career, his reputation 
as a matchless orator, his conservatism on the slavery ques- 
tion, and the humor and eloquence of his speech, commanded 
the attention of the House and tickled its ear, but the storm 
and fury of speech went on. 

S. S. Cox, of Ohio, then rising but not yet risen to 
prominence, answered Corwin’s speech, dealing with the 
aged statesman’s record on the slavery question in a way 
which must have been somewhat embarrassing to him. On 
the twenty-third and twenty-fourth of January, Corwin made 
another long speech which was full of humor and eloquence 
and in which he pleaded earnestly for the election of a 
Speaker. 

After the debate had run a while, Mr. Sherman made 
an explanation of his alleged endorsement of the Helper book. 
It appeared that, sometime during the Thirty-fifth Congress, 
Hon. E. D. Morgan, a member of that Congress from New 
York, had requested Mr. Sherman to sign an endorsement of 
a political pamphlet, which was to be prepared by some 
committee, from the matter contained in the Helper book, 
which had been written, as stated, by a southern man. Mr. 
Sherman had never read the book and gave Mr. Morgan 
permission to use his name, on condition, however, that the 
publication contained nothing offensive. This seemed to be 
the head and front of his offending. 

The attack of the southern members upon Mr. Sherman 
for having commended, in the manner stated, the sentiments 
of this book, was all pretense. Hundreds of public men, 
north and south, had expressed the same sentiments without 
thereby forfeiting their right to hold office or being made 
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the object of frenzied declamation and held up to the 
scorn of a section. They charged him with inciting insur- 
rection among the slaves, with the purpose of destroying 
slavery in the southern States, with indirect complicity with and 
responsibility for the John Brown raid, and generally with 
doing that which disturbed the good feeling and concord of 
the sections. 

On the twentieth of January Mr. Sherman made a speech 
in the House which set forth clearly, fully, and frankly, his 
whole life, thought and purpose upon the slavery question. 
It was a calm, dispassionate statement which must have dis- 
armed, as it answered, every opponent who was honest in 
his opposition. Two paragraphs are as follows:— 


‘‘T said when I rose the other day, that my public opinions were on 
record. I say so now. Gentlemen upon the other side have said that 
they have examined that record to ascertain what my political opin- 
ions were. They will look in vain for anything to incite insurrection, 
to disturb the peace, to invade the rights of the States, to alienate the 
North and South from each other, or to loosen the ties of fraternal 
fellowship by which our people have been and are bound together. I 
am for the Union and the Constitution, with all the compromises under 
which it was formed and all the obligations which it imposes. This 
has always been my position, and these opinions have been avowed by 
me on this floor, and stand now upon your records. Who has brought 
anything from that record against me that is worthy of an answer? 

‘“‘T have never sought to invade the rights of the southern States. 
I have never sought to trample upon the rights of citizens of the south- 
ern States. I have my idea about slavery in the Territories and, at the 
proper time and in the proper way, I am willing to discuss the question. 
I have made but one speech on the subject of slavery, and that was in 
reference to what I regarded as an improper remark made by President 
Pierce in 1856. I then spread upon the records my opinions on the 
subject and I have found no man to call them in question. They are 
the opinions of the body of the Republicans. They are the opinions 
which I now entertain. Gentlemen are at liberty to discuss these ques- 
tions as much as they choose, and I will bear my share of the responsi- 
bility for entertaining these opinions. But I now speak to my personal 
record,’’ 


Some criticisms had been made upon Mr. Sherman’s 
course in not answering fully, at the first opportunity, as to 
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his attitude on these questions; but, as he pointed out in the 
speech he referred to, his public record was almost wholly 
made up of his four years’ service in Congress, and what he 
had said and done there was a matter of record which could 
be read by any one who desired to know what his conduct 
had been and what opinions he had expressed. 

But he said that this was not the only or the controlling 
reason why he had not stated his mind fully at the outset, 
as to the questions involved. He regarded the resolution as 
unprecedented, unparliamentary and a menace to him. He 
proposed that, if the resolution was withdrawn, so that there 
could be no suggestion of coercion, he would take up the 
Helper book, paragraph by paragraph, and fully express his 
sentiments in regard to it. But this was the very thing the 
southern gentlemen did not want him to do. They were 
not so wrought up about the endorsement of this unimpor- 
tant publication as the heat of their declarations portended. 
Mr. Sherman had been extremely conservative on the slavery 
question. The southern statesmen knew he had refused -his 
aid or assent to any measure or proposition to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia. They knew that he had stated 
and reiterated the statement many times that the institution 
of slavery, as it existed in the South, could not be rightfully 
interfered with by the National Government, and they there- 
fore knew that he could not have knowingly given his en- 
dorsement of the book or assented to its sentiments. 

The sixty days during which this contest for the Speaker- 
ship continued was a period of tremendous political excite- 
ment in Congress. The Senate, immediately upon its assem- 
bling, began an acrimonious and intemperate discussion of 
the John Brown incident. For a time, it looked as though 
the flames of civil war might be kindled in either end ofthe 
Capitol. In the midst of this storm, threats and charges 
were freely made by the southern Members and Senators 
that the Republican party intended to liberate their slaves 
and that, before they would submit to any further menace, 
they would destroy the Union. 
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From the President would be expected temperate and con- 
ciliatory counsel in such a crisis but, true to his southern 
sentiments, he was first to officially charge to the account 
of the North responsibility for the John Brown fiasco, and. 
thereby further inflamed and intensified sectional feeling. His 
message to the Thirty-sixth Congress contained the follow- 
ing :— 

““While it is the duty of the President, from time to time, to give 
to Congress information of the state of the Union, I shall not refer in 
detail to the recent sad and bloody occurrence at Harper’s Ferry. Still, 
it is proper to observe that these events, however bad and cruel in 
themselves, derive their chief importance from the apprehension that they 
are but symptoms of an incurable disease in the public mind, which may 


break out in still more dangerous outrages and terminate at last in open 
war by the North to abolish slavery in the South.” 


The injustice of this inference was demonstrated a few 
months later and before Buchanan had relinquished the duties 
of the great office which he had so weakly executed, by the 
South making war upon the North to destroy the Union. 

In another part of this message, the President, in referring 
to the Dred Scott decision, said:— 


“The right has been established of every citizen to take his prop- 
erty of any kind, including slaves, into the common Territories belong- 
ing equally to all the States of the confederacy, and to have it protected 
there, under the Federal Constitution.’’ 


With this right established, as the President asserted, by 
the Supreme Judicial tribunal of the Nation, and that decision 
sanctioned by the Supreme Executive of the Nation, the 
South certainly had no reason to complain of the Federal 
Government. 

On the last day of February, Mr. Sherman withdrew as a 
candidate for Speaker and, on the third or fourth ballot after 
his withdrawal, William Pennington, of New Jersey, was 
elected. Mr. Pennington was a Republican. Mr. Sherman 
was appointed Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
and, by this appointment, as well as by his commanding 
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position, he became the Republican leader in the House. His 
withdrawal from the contest was a sore disappointment to 
co sthe Republicans of the country; but his defeat, if it could be 
“-- so designated, made him stronger. His courage in refusing 
to be dragooned into explanations of things which needed no 
explanation, and his frank and manly bearing throughout, 
added greatly to his strength and standing as a public man. 

It was fortunate for him that he was not elected Speaker. 
The chairmanship of the leading committee of the House was 
a position much more to his taste and afforded much greater 
opportunity for the development of his career than the speak- 
ership. This committee, at that time, prepared all the appro- 
priation bills and then, as now, had jurisdiction of all meas- 
ures pertaining to the revenues. If Mr. Sherman had been 
elected Speaker, he would have been entitled to, and perhaps 
would have sought, a reélection as Speaker of the Thirty- 
seventh Congress. In this event, he probably would have 
declined to stand as a candidate for the Senate and, having 
passed the opportunity, he might have missed the crowning 
achievements of his public life. 
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THE Ways AND MEANS CoMMITTEE.— THE BROOKLYN NAvy YARD.— 
THE PRESIDENT’S PROTEST.—MrR. SHERMAN’S SPEECH.— THE 
MorRILL TARIFF BILL.— THE BILL SAVED BY MR. SHERMAN. 


during the latter half of the Buchanan administration, 

was a most difficult position. The revenues were 

millions under the expenditures, the public debt was 
increasing, the credit of the Government had been impaired. 
It was in this condition of affairs that John Sherman, with 
his colleagues of the committee, undertook to provide ways 
and furnish means to sustain the Government. 

The Ways and Means Committee was composed of excep- 
tionally able and distinguished men. Next to Mr. Sherman 
was Henry Winter Davis, of Maryland. Mr. Davis was elected 
to the Thirty-fourth Congress as an American but his sympa- 
thies were largely with the Republicans, and he was one of 
the three members whose votes elected Pennington Speaker. 
He was the most brilliant orator of his time in Congress. 
He was erratic in politics but always honest in his beliefs. 
He did more than any other man to save,—indeed he did save,— 
Maryland from secession, and yet he did not support Abra- 
ham Lincoln in 1864. Next to Mr. Davis was John S. Phelps, 
of Missouri, an old and experienced member. Next was 
Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania. Stevens had been elected 
to Congress first in 1848, served two terms, then retired for 
six years and reéntered in the Thirty-sixth Congress. He 
was one of the greatest, if not the greatest parliamentary de- 
baters of our history. Next was Israel Washburn, Jr., of 
Maine, John S. Millson, of Virginia, and then Justin S. Mor- 
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rill, of Vermont, whose continuous service in Congress from 
1854 to his death, in 1899, has no parallel. Next came Mar- 
tin J. Crawford, of Georgia, and Elbridge G. Spaulding, of 
New York. 

The chairman was the youngest man on the committee 
by some years. We now look upon these great men in the 
light of their subsequent careers; then, they were the leaders 
of the House of Representatives, yet John Sherman, at the age 
of thirty-six, was put at the head of this committee. Not by 
virtue of age or seniority of service, but by the common 
consent of his Republican colleagues, as the most competent 
man for the place. Mr. Sherman had no one great quality, 
unless it was his indefatigable industry, to distinguish him 
from and lift him above other men, but he had a combina- 
tion of qualities which was rare indeed. On this committee 
there were several men who had single qualities, which ex- 
celled any possessed by the chairman. Davis was a greater 
orator, Stevens a greater debater, Spaulding had more tech- 
nical knowledge of economic and financial questions, Phelps, 
Washburn and Millson had much longer and more varied 
Congressional experience. 

The President’s message, sent to Congress at the beginning 
of the Thirty-sixth Congress, contained the following: — 


“Tt will appear from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that it is extremely doubtful, to say the least, whether we shall be able 
to pass through the present and next fiscal year without providing ad- 
ditional revenue; . . . and without providing for the redemption of 
any portion of the $20,000,000 of Treasury notes which have been already 
issued.” 


The twenty millions of Treasury notes had been issued to 
tide over a previous year, and from this it appears that the 
Ways and Means Committee would find difficulties enough in 
supplying sufficient revenue for the ordinary expenses with- 
out attempting to reduce the debt. 

On the sixteenth day of February, 1860, Mr. Sherman 
called up the resolutions reported by the minority of the 
committee, appointed in the previous Congress, to inquire into 
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certain alleged abuses in Brooklyn navy yard. It will be 
remembered that the majority of this select committee had 
reported at the last session of the Thirty-fifth Congress a 
series of resolutions condemning the abuses found by the 
committee to exist, but exonerating the President and Navy 
Department from any knowledge of the abuses. Neither re- 
port had received any action in that Congress. After some 
debate, these minority resolutions, prepared by Mr. Sherman, 
were adopted by the House on the thirteenth of June. Their 
passage drew from the President a long protest. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the protest:— 


“The House on a recent occasion have attempted to degrade the 
President by adopting the resolution of Mr. John Sherman, declaring 
that he, in conjunction with the Secretary of the Navy, by receiving and 
considering the party relations of bidders for contracts and the effect of 
awarding contracts upon pending elections, have set an example danger- 
ous to the public safety and deserve the reproof of the House.’’ 


Further along the President says :— 


‘‘The absence of all proof to sustain this attempt to degrade the 
President, whilst it manifested the vemon of the shaft aimed at him, has 
destroyed the vigor of the blow.” 


Whatever may be said about the wisdom of attempt to 
bring personal reproach upon the incumbent of the great 
office of President of the Republic, unless it be with a view 
of impeachment, this incident in the life of John Sherman 
shows that he had the courage to strike at abuses, even 
though the blow should reach the President himself. 

At the same session of Congress, he reported a bill from 
the Ways and Means Committee, to correct an abuse in the 
payment of the mileage to the Members. It takes courage 
of a high order to lead in reform of this character. In these 
latter days thousands of dollars are paid out annually by the 
Houses of Congress in obedience to a bad precedent or prac- 
tice, which no one has the courage to attack. Many offices 
have salaries, but no duties, and these salaries go on year 
after year— but the mileage of members is still paid under the 
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just provisions of the law reported by Mr. Sherman, from the 
committee in 1860. 

To this protest of the President, Mr. Sherman made an- 
swer in a speech delivered soon after it was sent to the 
House. In this speech he defended his course in offering the 
resolution to investigate, and the course of the House in or- 
dering the investigation, upon the ground that to deprive the 
House of this power, because perchance it might involve the 
President, would in effect nullify the constitutional power of 
impeachment. He asserted that if the House could not search 
for evidence, it could not present articles of impeachment, nor 
sustain them if presented. In closing the speech he said:— 


“Mr. SPEAKER: The doctrine set up by the President of the 
United States in this message, is the same under which Europe was 
governed for a thousand years, that the King can do no wrong. That 
is the doctrine, that the King can do no wrong. Charles I. went 
to the block because the people of England declared that the King 
was not above and beyond their power. So it was with Louis XVI. 
and the French people. This doctrine set up by the President of 
the UNITED STATEs is, in my judgment, the very worst that has been 
announced since the foundation of this Republic, his conduct not to be 
inquired into.”’ 


On the twelfth day of March, 1860, Mr. Justin S. Morrill, re- 
ported from the Ways and Means Committee the ‘‘ Morrill Tariff 
Bill.” This bill was largely prepared by Mr. Morrill, and was 
the inauguration of a protective tariff policy in legislation, 
which, with the exception of one short break, has continued 
to this day. The bill was carefully considered in the com- 
mittee and can be said to have met, in the main, the ap- 
proval and judgment of the Republicans of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. At that time political parties had not di- 
vided with that exactness, upon question relating to the tariff 
which in later years furnished the sole ground of division 
between them. As a result of this condition, the bill was 
so amended by the House that it did not at all meet the ap- 
proval of the author, Mr. Morrill, in its amended form. One of 
the chief merits of the bill was its proposal to very largely sub- 
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stitute specific for ad valorem duties. In the tariff law passed 
by the Thirty-fourth Congress, the duties were almost wholly 
ad valorem and under it, as under any ad valorem law, great 
frauds in undervaluation of imports were practiced upon the 
government. The law of 1857 was enacted on the last day 
but one of the Thirty-fourth Congress, at a time when the 
public revenues were so abundant that no careful inquiry or 
investigation was made into the subject of revenue, and in 
the midst of a period of inflated prices. The result was that 
when prices settled to a normal basis and a period of trade 
and business depression fell upon the country, the revenues 
were insufficient for the expenses and borrowing was re- 
sorted to. The tariff bill thus reported was intended to meet 
the need suggested in the message of the President, and also 
to raise sufficient revenues, and to pay off the twenty mil- 
lion of Treasury notes. It wasalso drafted to afford pro- 
tection to American industry. 

On the seventh day of May, the House being in Commit- 
tee of the whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the tariff bill, Mr. Sherman made a speech, 
not so much a tariff speech as a speech showing the need 
of more revenue and that the bill would produce it. Mr. 
Sherman had charge of the bill in its passage through 
the House, and it was owing to his parliamentary skill and 
knowledge and that it finally passed through the House in 
the form it did. As before stated, Mr. Morrill was so dis- 
satisfied with the bill, as it had been amended, that he was 
inclined to abandon it. It was loaded with amendments, 
and no one could tell with any certainty their effect. At 
this point, John Sherman suggested the course which, when 
completed, left the bill in substantially the same form as 
when it was reported from the committee. It was character- 
ized as a parliamentary trick, but was strictly according to the 
rules, and demonstrated that the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee was not only a parliamentarian, but that 
he was also a man of resources. 

When the bill was about as spotted as amendments 
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could make it, Mr. Sherman suggested to Mr. Morrill that he 
offer an amendment in the nature of a substitute, and to that 
amendment he would offer as an amendment the original bill, 
or substantially the original bill. This was done and the 
effect was that no further amendments could be offered, un- 
less simply to add to, and all that was necessary to carry the 
original bill was enough votes to pass these amendments. 
Barksdale, of Mississippi, made a desperate effort to ex- 
tricate the opponents of the bill from this situation, but the 
Speaker enforced the rule and, on the tenth day of May, the 
Morrill Tariff Act passed the House of Representatives. The 
bill was not acted upon in the Senate until the second ses- 
sion of the Thirty-sixth Congress. 

It would be quite natural to expect that, after the bitter 
fight made on Mr. Sherman for Speaker, he might have diffi- 
culty in securing the passage of bills reported from his com- 
mittee, but such was not the case. When it is remembered 
that two months of the session were taken up in the Speaker- 
ship contest and that all the appropriation bills were passed 
and Congress adjourned on the twenty-fifth of June, it seems 
that the business of the Ways and Means Committee must 
have been discharged with exceptional rapidity. At the end 
of the first session of the Thirty-sixth Congress, Mr. Sherman 
was appointed chairman of the House Committee to wait on 
the President and notify him that the House was ready to 
adjourn unless he had some further communications to make. 
The discharge of this duty on the part of the chairman was 
somewhat embarrassing, in view of the fact that upon that 
same day the President’s protest naming the resolution of 
““Mr. John Sherman” had reached the House. 
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sixth Congress the Democratic party was upon the 

rock which split it in twain. This rock was Douglas’s 
Freeport doctrine, that a territorial legislature by unfriendly 
legislation could exclude slavery from a Territory. This ingen- 
ious doctrine kept Douglas in the Senate but it proved, as 
Lincoln foresaw, an insuperable barrier between him and the 
Presidency. The South had forgotten Douglas’s invaluable 
service in the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, it had for- 
gotten his years of devotion to southern interests and_ insti- 
tutions, and it was determined now to compel him to retract 
the Freeport dogma and then prevent his nomination for 
President as a penalty for his alleged apostasy. 

On the second day of February, 1860, Jefferson Davis in- 
troduced in the Senate a series of resolutions which were in- 
tended as a forecast of the Democratic platform which the 
South was to insist on for that year. The chief declaration 
of these resolutions was the unconditional and unequivocal 
announcement that neither Congress nor a territorial legisla- 
ture ‘‘had any right, either by direct prohibition or unfriendly 
legislation, to annul or impair the right of a citizen to take 
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his slave property into the common territories,’ and that if 
such right was not granted and protected, then Congress by 
proper legislation should provide for the deficiency. The 
Charleston Convention met on the twenty-third of April with 
the question no nearer a settlement than when Douglas and 
Davis broke lances over it in the Senate. The southern wing 
of the Democratic party was determined that this declaration 
should go into the platform. The northern Democrats, with 
a few exceptions, were just as determined that Douglas 
should be nominated and that a platform upon which he could 
not stand should not be adopted. The platform committee 
split and the convention itself finally split upon the adoption 
of the Douglas resolutions, and adjourned to reassemble at 
Baltimore on the eighteenth of June. Between the adjourn- 
ment of the Charleston Convention and its reassembling at Bal- 
timore, Douglas and Davis fought the whole ground over again 
in the Senate. When the convention met at Baltimore, the 
breach in the Democratic party was beyond repair. On the fifth 
day of this convention, seven more States seceded, and they, 
with those which had withdrawn at Charleston, immedi- 
ately assembled and nominated John C. Breckenridge for 
President, and Joseph Lane, of Oregon, for Vice-President. 
After the split, what was left of the original convention nomi- 
nated Douglas for President. 

Outside of Congress and conventions, and during the hap- 
pening of these momentous political events, the people were 
engaged in a discussion as intense and interesting. On the 
evening of the twenty-seventh of February, Abraham Lincoln 
made his great speech in answer to Douglas, in Cooper 
Union, New York. On April 30th (and on the same evening 
the southern States withdrew from the Charleston Convention), 
John Sherman, in response to an invitation of the Republican 
Union of New York, made a speech in Cooper Institute. 
Before the reassembling of the Democratic Convention at Balti- 
more the Republican party met in convention at Chicago and 
nominated Lincoln for President. Mr. Sherman made many 
speeches during the campaign. He stumped Indiana, Dela- 
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ware, New Jersey and Pennsylvania for Lincoln, and every 
Congressional district in Ohio. His own election was not in 
question, so he had ample time to devote to the campaign 
outside of his district. 

As the campaign of 1860 progressed, it became evident 
that the South would not submit to the election of either 
Lincoln or Douglas. If either was elected an attempt would 
be made to dissolve the Union; peaceably, if a separation 
could be negotiated, but if not, by force, which meant war. 

Every statesman of the North who held office appreciated 
the tremendous responsibility which rested upon him. On 
the twelfth of September, Mr. Sherman made a most able 
political speech at Philadelphia, in which he discussed and 
covered the whole ground of differences between the parties. 
He pointed out the danger of having the election go to the 
House of Representatives, in the fevered condition of affairs, 
and he urged the Pennsylvania Republicans to make every 
effort to carry their State for Lincoln. 

Mr. Lincoln was elected by a majority of fifty-seven in 
the electoral college, but owing to the number of candidates 
he failed to secure a majority of the popular vote. With the 
election of Lincoln, the southern secessionists hurried their 
preparations for the dissolution of the Union. Buchanan was 
still dominated by the Cabinet Cabal. His message to Congress 
was a wail of distress. He declared against the constitutional 
right of a State to secede, but proclaimed the lack of consti- 
tutional power to prevent it. It is questionable whether the 
President appreciated the position in which he was _ being 
placed by the southern members of his Cabinet, but the evi- 
dence is strong that, if he did not permit the same, he knew 
that two or three members of his Cabinet, while still holding 
positions under the Federal Government, were engaged in per- 
sonal efforts to incite rebellion. Senator Clingman, of North 
Carolina, records the following as an interview between him- 
self and Mr. Thompson, Secretary of the Interior :— 


‘‘ About the middle of December, (1860), I had occasion to see the 
Secretary of the Interior on some official business. On my entering the 
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room Mr. Thompson said to me, ‘Clingman, I am glad you have called 
for I intended presently to go up to the Senate to see you. I have been 
appointed a commissioner by the State of Mississippi to go down to North 
Carolina to get your State to secede and I wished to talk with you about 
your legislature before I start down in the morning to Raleigh, and to 
learn what you think of my chance of success.’ I said to him, ‘I did 
not know that you had resigned.’ He answered, ‘Oh, no, I have not re- 
signed.’ ‘Then,’ I replied, ‘I suppose you resignin the morning.’ 
‘No,’ he answered, ‘I do not intend to resign, for Mr. Buchanan 
wished us all to hold on and go out with him on the fourth of 
March.’ ‘But,’ said I, ‘does Mr. Buchanan know for what purpose you 
are going to North Carolina?’ ‘Certainly,’ he said, ‘he knows my ob- 
ject.’ Being surprised by this statement, I told Mr. Thompson that Mr. 
Buchanan was probably so much perplexed by his situation that he had 
not fully considered the matter and that as he was already involved in 
difficulty, we ought not to add to his burdens; and then suggested to 
Mr. Thompson that he had better see Mr. Buchanan again and, by way 
of inducing him to think the matter over, mention what I had been say- 
ing to him. Mr. Thompson said ‘Well, I can do so, but I think he 
fully understands it.’ In the evening I met Mr. Thompson at a small 
social party and as soon as I approached him he said, ‘I knew I could 
not be mistaken. I told Mr. Buchanan all you said and he told me that 
he wished me to go, and hoped I might succeed.’ I could not help ex- 
claiming, ‘ Was there ever before any potentate who sent out his own 
Cabinet Ministers to incite an insurrection against the Government? 
The fact that Mr. Thompson did go on the errand, and had a public 
reception before the legislature, and returned to his position in the cab- 
inet is known, but this incident serves to recall it.’ ”’ 


The London ‘‘ Times” thus spoke of the annual message 
submitted by the President at the beginning of the second 
session of the Thirty-sixth Congress :— 

‘Mr. Buchanan’s message has been a greater blow to the American 


people than all the rant of the Georgian Governor or the ordinances of 
the Charleston Conyention.”’ 


After having tied the President’s hands by his declarations 
in the message, the southern Members began leaving his cab- 
inet. Howell Cobb, Secretary of the Treasury, resigned on 
the eighth day of December, and hurried South to aid in 
overthrowing the Government he had sworn to protect and 
defend. A few days later Lewis Cass, Secretary of State, re- 
signed because he would not risk the honors of a long and 
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useful public life by further connection with or responsibility 
for, the administration of James Buchanan. 

The President's mind was evidently distracted with con- 
flicting doubts, but the resignation of Cobb and Cass, with 
the ominous signs from the South, shocked him into some 
appreciation of the situation, and, for a brief time, he seemed 
to feel the enormous responsibility of allowing the Union to 
be dissolved without an effort to save it. He at least saw, if 
it were darkly, that he might be held responsible for having 
contributed to the awful disaster. In this frame of mind he 
called his cabinet together on the thirteenth of December, and 
with a show of spirit he asked Floyd if he intended to succor 
the forts at Charleston. Floyd answered ‘‘No!” and _ fol- 
lowed with an argument that an attempt to send an addi- 
tional force would precipitate war and the Federal Government 
would be held the aggressor. He told Floyd that if the forts 
were taken it would destroy him (the President), and cover 
his (Floyd’s) name with infamy. The President wavered and 
was lost. Davis, Mason, Hunter and the rest of the traitors 
still holding high positions in the Government, hurried to the 
chief Executive and, by arguments and threats, turned him 
from his purpose to succor the forts and defend the property of 
the United States. 

While these momentous events were swiftly transpiring, 
about the middle of December, Mr. Sherman was invited to 
address the citizens of Philadelphia on the twenty-second of 
the month. He was unable to go, on account of his public 
duties, but sent a long letter in which he reviewed fully and 
clearly the posture of affairs. This letter is characterized by 
too much feeling, perhaps, but it was a most able summing 
up of the situation, and an unanswerable argument against 
the wild and utterly unjustifiable course of the South. One 
of the paragraphs of this letter is an elevated appeal for the 
preservation of the Government of the fathers, as follows:— 

‘How can we avert a calamity at which humanity and civilization 
shudder ? I know no way but to cling to the Government framed by 


our fathers, to administer it in a spirit of kindness, but in all cases with- 
I—8 
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out partiality to enforce the law. No State can release us from the duty 
of obeying the laws. The ordinance or act of a State is no defense for 
treason, nor does it lessen the moral guilt of that crime. Let us cling 
to each other in the hope that our differences will pass away, as they 
often have in times past. For the sake of peace, for the love of civil 
liberty, for the honor of our name, our race, our religion, let us pre- 
serve the Union, loving it better as the clouds grow darker. I am 
willing to unite with any man, whatever may have been his party re- 
lations, whatever may be his views of the existing differences, who is 
willing to rely on the Constitution, as it is, for his rights, and who is 
willing to maintain and defend the Union under all circumstances, against 
all enemies, at home or abroad.” 


The second session of the Thirty-sixth Congress met on 
the third day of December, 1860. The departments of the 
Government were honeycombed with treason, and traitors 
filled the halls of Congress. Both Houses immediately took 
steps looking to a settlement of the differences between the 
sections. The House appointed a committee of thirty-three, 
with Mr. Corwin, of Ohio, as chairman. The Senate appointed 
a committee of thirteen, with Senator Powell, of Kentucky, as 
chairman. A committee of the States was organized, with 
John Tyler, of Virginia, as chairman. The efforts of all these 
committees came to naught and for the reason that the south- 
ern States, engaged in the secession conspiracy, would not 
stay in the Union upon any terms which did not amount to 
a subversion of the Government from its primal purpose. 
They would stay in, if the Government was prostituted to the 
ignoble purpose of extending slavery and then to safeguard- 
ing it as extended, as one of the cherished institutions of the 
Republic. Many resolutions were offered by the southern 
Members and Senators, while still holding their seats in Con- 
gress, most of which assumed by their tenor that the Union 
would be dissolved, and that the dissolution would be per- 
mitted or acquiesced in by the Government. Senator Hunter, 
of Virginia, proposed to recede the Federal property to the 
seceding States. Senator Davis, of Mississippi, proposed that 
upon the application of a State the Federal troops should be 
withdrawn from the forts and arsenals within its boundaries. 
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The climax of indecent treason was reached when Repre- 
sentative Craige, of North Carolina, on the eleventh day of 
February, introduced a resolution proposing that the Govern- 
ment should be required to acknowledge the independence 
of the southern Confederacy, as soon as it was informed offi- 
cially of its establishment. 

On the eighteenth day of January, George H. Pendleton, 
of Ohio, made a speech in the House upon the state of the 
Union. It was not only an invitation to allow the South to 
depart in peace, but a proposal that their departure should be 
made so agreeable and the farewell should be so tender that 
they ‘‘would be forever touched by the recollection of it.” 
At this day even it is very difficult to justly characterize this 
utterance, and do justice to the man. It is sufficient to say 
of all utterances of this kind, if they did not lack patriotic 
inspiration, they lacked the spirit and courage necessary to 
cope with a great public danger. 

John Sherman, immediately and without preparation, an- 
swered this miserable plaint of his colleague, and answered it 
with a force of language and with a patriotic fervor and spirit 
that thrills one to this day. He left nothing of the negative 
justification for secession, that it was not well to inquire into 
the causes, which moved the South to rebellion, for fear that 
it might give further offense and widen the breach. John 
Sherman did nothing by indirection, and he immediately ad- 
dressed himself to the inquiry as to whether the North had 
done anything justifying the South in its attempt to destroy 
the Union. After an argument which will stand as one of 
the best speeches made during that period, he closed with 
the following fervid appeal for peace and unity:— 


‘‘Now, Mr. Chairman, I have gone over the whole field. I have 
given my views, speaking for no other man, frankly and fearlessly, and 
I will stand by them now and in the future. I have given you my 
opinion upon all of these points. I tell you that this whole controversy 
was fought and won by us two years ago, and all you have to do now 
is to admit Kansas. That is the only act of power now needed. There 
let it stand. Let us live together like a band of brothers. If we can- 
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not agree with you about slavery, why, you do not agree with us. I 
know there has been a great deal of intemperance of language on this 
subject, but I ask that if it has been used upon our side has it not been 
used upon yours? If there have been harsh and violent words used I 
have not uttered them that I know of. If I have, I beg every man’s 
pardon, because I think that violent language calculated to stir up ex- 
citement and agitation ought not to be used in a deliberative assembly, 
I ask if you have not sins to repent of, if we have. Let us be at peace. 
Let us go on with the administration of the Government, kindly, har- 
moniously, hopefully, trusting in that Providence of Almighty God which 
has thus far guided and guarded us, until this Nation has become a 
marvel to the world. Can we not go in the same way in which we 
have gone on in the past? Why not let the Republican administration 
be inaugurated in peace and quiet? Try it in the name of God! Are 
you cowards that you would flee from an apprehension? I know you 
are not. Stand by the old Ship of State! Give the Republican admin- 
istration a chance? If it does not do right, you will find thousands, ay, 
millions, in the northern States who will stand by you. I believe it 
will do right. Give it a trial. This is all we ask, and what we will de- 
mand at all hazards.” : 


During the last session of the Thirty-sixth Congress, the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee was called upon 
by imperative necessity to provide additional means to pay 
the debts and the ordinary expenses of the Government. The 
revenues were insufficient, the public debt had increased 
nearly fifty million dollars since July first, 1857, and at the 
beginning of the session there were ten million dollars of 
appropriations with no money to pay them. 

On December tenth, Mr. Sherman reported from the Ways 
and Means Committee a bill authorizing the issue of ten mil- 
lions of Treasury notes. This measure was simply a ‘‘tem- 
porary expedient to provide for the pressing demands upon 
the Treasury.” The bill with some amendments passed and 
became a law on the seventeenth day of December, 1860. 
Under its authority the Secretary of the Treasury advertised 
for bids for the loan. Bids were received for $10,010,000 
with interest frorn six to twelve per cent. and further amounts 
were bid for at interest ranging from fifteen to thirty-six per 
cent. 
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On the second day of January, 1861, Mr. Sherman, as 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, addressed a 
note to Hon. Philip Francis Thomas, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in which he asked for information as to the public debt 
and the condition of the Treasury. Before this note was an- 
swered, Secretary Thomas resigned and Hon. John A. Dix 
was appointed in his stead, and on the eighteenth of January, 
in a letter addressed to Mr. Sherman, as chairman of the 
Committee, he set forth fully the condition of the Treasury. 
The stress of the Treasury is shown in one of the suggestions 
of the letter of the Secretary. He calls attention to the fact 
that there were deposited with the States by the National 
Government over twenty-eight millions of dollars for the re- 
payment of which the States were pledged. The repayment 
was conditional upon a direction of Congress. The Secre- 
tary referring to this deposit, as a financial resource, closes 
his letter as follows :— 


“Tf, instead of calling for these deposits, it should be deemed ad- 
visable to pledge them for the repayment of any money the Government 
might find it necessary to borrow, a loan contracted in sucha security, 
superadding to the plighted faith of the United States that of the indi- 
vidual States, could hardly fail to be acceptable to capitalists.’’ 


On the second of February, Mr. Sherman introduced a 
bill in the House authorizing a loan of $25,000,000 to pay 
ordinary expenses and to redeem Treasury notes, the loan to 
bear interest not to exceed six per cent. and be redeemed 
in not less than ten nor more than twenty years. At_ this 
time it was estimated that it would take at least $25,000,000 
to square the deficiencies of the Buchanan administration. 
The bill passed the House, and in the Senate an amendment 
was made to it repealing that part of the act of June twenty- 
third, 1860, which pledged the unsold portion of that loan to 
the redemption of the Treasury notes authorized in December. 
When the question of concurrence in this Senate amendment 
was being considered in the House, Mr. Sherman made a 
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short speech in which he advised against concurrence and 
spoke as follows :— 

‘“‘This administration, in December last, issued $10,000,000 of Treas- 
ury notes at twelve per cent. These notes are due next December. 
For the redemption of these Treasury notes the remaining portion of 
the loan of June last was specifically pledged. Yet it is now proposed 
to repeal the loan of June last, an express violation of the law of De- 
cember last, in pursuance of which the faith of the Government was di- 
rectly pledged to apply that loan to the redemption of the Treasury 
notes, leaving no means for the redemption of the Treasury notes of 
last December. Now that is the condition in which the matter stands. 
If the amendment of the Senate be concurred in, then, in December 
next, when the $10,000,000 of Treasury notes become due, there will be 
no means provided whatever for their retirement. They will go on 
bearing interest at the rate of twelve per cent., to the disgrace of the 
Government. No government, indeed no individual, can afford to pay 
twelve per cent. for any length of time. 

‘““The effect of the course proposed would be to throw the burden 
of providing the means for the payment of these Treasury notes, when 
they become due, on the incoming administration.”’ 


Later in the speech, he said:— 


‘“Now, Mr. Speaker, I do hope gentlemen on both sides of the 
House will permit us to make provision for paying the debts of the 
present administration, and not saddle those debts upon the incoming 
administration.” 


In these remarks may be seen a governing characteristic 
of Mr. Sherman’s public, as well as his private life. If debts 
had to be contracted, he wanted to provide, at the first mo- 
ment, for their payment. He appreciated the importance of 
fixing a time and of then providing the means for the pay- 
ment of debts. And he knew that no course would so cer- 
tainly lead to extravagance as an indifference as to when and 
how an obligation was to be met. Early in Mr. Sherman’s 
public career he began to apply to public affairs those simple 
business rules which made his private life so successful. There 
was no legerdemain about his statesmanship. He made no 
pretense to knowledge or methods which were not easily un- 
derstood by intelligent men. Indeed he was the plainest man 
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that ever wrought mightily in our affairs of State. At this 
time, while many other statesmen of his age were furbishing 
up their speeches preparatory to taking a mighty leap at 
fame, Mr. Sherman was solving, or attempting to solve, the 
problem of applying business rules and methods in public 
affairs. 

Notwithstanding the intense feeling and excitement attend- 
ing this session of Congress, Mr. Sherman, as chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, secured the passage of all 
the appropriation bills in good season. 

Mr. Sherman had been elected a member of the Thirty- 
seventh Congress but, with the adjournment of the Thirty- 
sixth, his service in the House ended. 

It is not difficult to fix Mr. Sherman’s place as a public 
man at the end of his career in the House, but it would be 
difficult, in the whole course of our history, to find a man 
who had grown so. rapidly and upon such solid foundation 
of merit. His House career has no parallel, when the means 
by which and the manner in which he advanced are consid- 
ered. The quickest way to public notice. is by a humorous 
or a specially eloquent speech in Congress. If it attracts the 
attention and secures the commendation of the reporters in 
the press gallery, thereafter, until the glamour is worn off, or 
some other star performer shoots above the horizon, the man 
fills a large space in the public eye and in the public prints. 
One speech each session is all that is required of an ‘‘orator” 
of the House, and between performances he is given release 
from all duties except preparation for the next appearance. 
If John Sherman had been compelled to rise upon these 
wings he never could have seen the heights of fame. Every 
House has had its orator and sometimes more than one. 
Every House has had its humorist, and sometimes two, but 
their performances usually have been regarded in the nature 
of recreation, a relaxation from the serious business of legis- 
lation; as ornamental or amusing, rather than useful. John 
Sherman had no humor, and very little of the eloquence of 
the Congressional orator. His great power in speech was not 
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in its phrasing or inflection but in its facts and earnestness. 
He may have been mistaken often, but no one ever doubted 
his sincerity in speech. He carefully prepared the matter of 
his speeches, but he never attempted to deliver them with 
verbal accuracy nor did he ever strain after that effect which 
is given merely by the arrangement of words. His speech 
in reply to Pendleton in January, 1861, is the most oratorical 
of all his speeches in Congress, and this is accounted for in 
the fact that it was extemporaneous. 

On the fourth of March, 1861, at the end of six years’ 
service in the House of Representatives, John Sherman stood 
without a rival among the younger statesmen of the Nation. 
At the age of thirty-eight he could be Speaker of the next 
House of Representatives, or United States Senator to succeed 
Salmon P. Chase. He had won his position so fairly, he had 
come to it so arduously, and his career was so void of sham, 
that envy even did not aim at him. 

In some respects John Sherman resembled Lincoln. He 
had not Lincoln’s sentiment, nor his humor, nor his power 
of analysis and statement, nor his intuitive insight into the 
weaknesses and strength of men, nor his charity. But in 
rugged honesty, in the determination to do right as he 
saw the right, and in his power to lead men, not through 
their feelings but their intellects, he was as marvelous a char- 
acter as was Lincoln himself. 

It does not require a critical examination into Mr. Sher- 
man’s service in the House of Representatives to discern his 
bent for economic and financial questions. No one in his 
time made as careful and extended examination into the facts 
and questions of public receipts and expenditures as he did. 
He entered Congress at a time opportune for the exercise of 
his peculiar talent. The administration of Pierce had not been 
troubled with questions of revenue and expenditure. The 
revenues Were ample. At the beginning of Buchanan’s ad- 
ministration, these questions for the first time for some 
years pressed forward for consideration. In this situation 
Mr. Sherman was the first member of either House to under- 
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take a full and reliable statement of the financial condition of 
the Government. He did this in his speech on the twenty- 
eighth of May, 1858. During Mr. Sherman’s six years in 
the House he suggested many reforms in the manner and 
substance of public expenditures, in the methods of legisla- 
tion, and, above all, insisting upon the most rigid economy in 
appropriations. He opposed the practice of putting ‘‘ riders” 
on appropriation bills; the making of contracts for public 
works before the authorization of law or the appropriation 
of the money; the giving away of public lands in bounties 
instead of giving them to settlers for homesteads; the amend- 
ment of appropriation and revenue bills by the Senate, with 
subject matter that should originate in the House; and many 
other practices which were detrimental to the correct and 
orderly method of transacting public business. 

His private correspondence at this period shows him to 
have been not simply nationally known but a thoroughly es- 
tablished and recognized National statesman. From every 
section of the North he was regarded as one of the great 
leaders of the new party and the new political faith which 
had come into power and been established under the leader- 
ship of Lincoln. A reference or two to letters received by 
Mr. Sherman, while yet a member of the House, will verify 
this point. In January, 1860, a gentleman of prominence 
and a citizen of Clarksburg, Virginia, wrote him a letter in 
which he predicted the sure and early downfall of the Re- 
publican party and suggested that he (Mr. Sherman) was 
the right man to lead in a new movement and in the or- 
ganization of a new party which would sweep the Democra- 
tic party out of existence. After an extended argument in 
which a labored effort was made to persuade him that he 
should accept the opportunity and that success was certain, 
the writer exclaimed ‘‘ Behold now is the accepted time and 
now is the day of salvation,” as though a little scripture 
might add to the learning if it did not add to the argument 
of the letter. 

On the thirteenth day of July, 1860, in a letter of that 
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date, Mr. Sherman was requested by a distinguished member 
of Congress from Pennsylvania and once a candidate for the 
nomination for governor, to write him a speech or a portion 
of a speech for the campaign. A portion of the letter is as 
follows :— 


‘“‘ What I want you to dois to write out and send me, as soon as 
you can, say the last half of a speech made to fit to part of the speech 
you made when you were nominated in 1858.” 


In referring to Mr. Sherman’s services in the House, in 
another portion of the letter, the writer says, in reference to 
the tariff law and the speech to be prepared, that he wanted 
to show what the Republican party had done, but ‘“‘ espe- 
cially to show what you have done and the dates when you 
got the bill (the Morrill Tariff Bill) through the House, 
this gives you a good position in Pennsylvania as well as in 
our party.” 

February 4th, 1861, Hon. Will Cumback, of Indiana, wrote 
Mr. Sherman a congratulatory letter in which he predicted a 
‘“‘bright future’ for him and praised highly his speech in 
answer to Pendleton, delivered a few days before the writing 
of the letter. Mr. Cumback was elected to the Thirty-fourth 
Congress and took his seat with Mr. Sherman but, after a 
term or two, was legislated into a Democratic district which 
was then represented by Wm. S. Holman, whose service in 
the House, although not continuous, reached almost thirty 
years. Men from many parts of the country came to consult 
him about the great affairs of the Nation, bearing letters of 
introduction from distinguished men of their sections. He was 
not only invited but pressed to speak in many of the States 
during the campaigns of 1860 and 1859 and earlier. Indeed, 
after Wm. H. Seward, John Sherman was the most conspicuous 
man in Congress in 1859 and 1860. Mr. Sherman was very for- 
tunate in having no patronage to dispense during his service 
in the House. He escaped the petty troubles and also the polit- 
ical fatalities and dangers incident to the dispensation of offices. 
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When his party came into power and offices were within 
his control, he was in the Senate and beyond the reach of 
disappointed and disgruntled place-hunters. He, of course, 
had his troubles with the small politicians whose abnormal 
sensibilities are only exceeded by their normal insignificance, 
and whose notions of influence and control are out of all 
proportion to their importance, but his growing fame kept 
him far in advance of this swarm, so far, indeed, that their 
sting could not hurt him nor their buzzing much annoy him. 
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SALMON P. CHASE CHOSEN SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY.— MR. 
SHERMAN A CANDIDATE FOR SENATOR TO SUCCEED MR. CHASE. 
—His ELEcCTION.— SPECIAL SESSION OF THE SENATE IN 1861.— 
SPEECHES OF SOUTHERN SENATORS.— THE BEGINNING OF THE 
War.— SENATOR SHERMAN’S FAITH IN THE UNION.— THE FIRST 
Outro Troops.—THE WAR GOVERNORS. 


President-elect, telegraphed Hon. Salmon P. Chase, 


() THE thirty-first day of December, 1860, Mr. Lincoln, 
from Springfield, Illinois, as follows:— 


‘“‘In these troublous times I would like a conference with you. Please 
visit me here at once.” 


Mr. Chase had been elected United States Senator from 
Ohio for the term of six! years and was waiting to take his 
seat at the beginning of the next Congress. On the third of 
January Mr. Chase arrived in Springfield in response to the 
invitation of the President-elect. Mr. Lincoln asked Mr. 
Chase to accept the position of the Secretary of the Treasury 
in his cabinet, without, as he expressed it, being ‘‘ exactly 
prepared to offer’? him the place. Mr. Chase was disinclined 
to accept the offer. He was elected to the Senate and felt 
that the duties of Senator would be more agreeable than 
those of cabinet minister. He left Mr. Lincoln without having 
determined as to his course. Later, he accepted the Treasury 
portfolio. At the assembling of the special session of the 
Senate, Mr. Chase was sworn in as Senator from Ohio and 
the next day resigned, leaving a vacancy to be filled by the 
legislature, which was still in session. 

Three candidates were presented to the legislature of Ohio 
by the Republicans for the vacancy. These were Gov. Wil- 
liam Dennison, Robert C. Schenck and John Sherman. At 
the beginning of the contest, Mr. Sherman was really not a 
candidate. He was not upon the ground, and very reluctantly 
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permitted the use of his name as a candidate. He was 
assured of election as Speaker of the House of the Thirty- 
seventh Congress, and he desired that election as a vindica- 
tion against the injustice of his defeat for that honor in the 
previous Congress. After a few ballots and at his request, 
his name was withdrawn and the field left to his competitors. 
Mr. Schenck had served six years in the House of Represent- 
atives and had been Minister to Brazil. On the score of 
ability and experience he was especially well equipped for 
the place. Governor Dennison was a man of moderate ability 
but of great worth. Mr. Sherman was the logical candidate. 
He was in fresh touch with all the great questions which had 
divided the parties and the people preceding the acts of 
secession, and he had shown exceptional ability in dealing 
with them. Indeed, just at that time, it would have been 
difficult to find a man in either branch of Congress who 
gave promise of more usefulness in legislating for the crisis 
approaching than John Sherman, and this truth seemed to 
have impressed the Ohio legislature, for after his withdrawal 
neither of the other candidates could secure the requisite 
number of votes. There was further balloting, during which 
Mr. Sherman remained away from Columbus, but finally, at 
the urgent request of his friends, he went to the capital and 
on the first ballot after his arrival he was nominated by the 
Republican caucus, and in due course was elected Senator. 
On the twenty-third day of March, 1861, he took the oath of 
Senator of the United States, and immediately thereafter 
began that service which ran almost a third of a century. 
Following the custom, President Buchanan had called the 
Senate in extra session to meet on the fourth of March, that 
it might take action upon such matters as would be pre- 
sented by the incoming administration. At the beginning of 
this session, seven of the southern States had already passed 
ordinances of secession and within their boundaries every fort, 
arsenal, navy yard, dock, store of supplies and munitions, 
except at three places, had been seized by the rebellious States. 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas were still 
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in the Union, and their Senators still held their seats in the 
Senate. Senator Mason, of Virginia, and Senator Wigfall, of 
Texas (whose State had already seceded), made open defense 
of the secession of the States, and John C. Breckenridge, of 
Kentucky, made covert defense. Of the latter’s speech, de- 
livered at the extraordinary session, Senator Baker, of Oregon, 
said :— 

‘“‘What would have been thought if in another capital, ina yet more 
martial age, a Senator, with the Roman purple flowing from his shoulders, 
had risen in his place, surrounded by all the illustrations of Roman 
glory, and declared that advancing Hannibal was just and that Carthage 
should be dealt with on terms of peace? What would have been 
thought if, after the battle of Cannz, a Senator had denounced every 
levy of the Roman people, every expenditure of its treasure, every 
appeal to the old recollections and the old glories? Are not the speeches 
of the Senator from Kentucky intended for disorganization? Are they 
not intended to destroy our zeal? Sir, are they not words of brilliant, 
polished, treason, even in the very capital of the Republic?” 


Senator Douglas spoke for the Union and in debate with 
Breckenridge, covering the whole ground of sectional and 
party divisions and differences, he added to his high reputa- 
tion as a parliamentary orator and debater. With this session, 
closed the public service of Stephen A. Douglas. Whatever 
faults he had, whatever defects there were in his career, 
were gloriously retrieved by the patriotic stand which he 
took for the Nation in the closing days of his life. Mr. 
Sherman was sworn in, and took his seat in the Senate five 
days before the adjournment of the extra session. He was 
greatly stirred by the speeches of these southern Senators, 
but observing the custom of the Senate, he did not partici- 
pate in the debates. 

The first forty days of President Lincoln’s administration 
were days of doubts and perplexities. The question of suc- 
coring Ft. Sumter presented itself first for solution. The 
border States and especially Virginia, just at the time, were 
suspended, as it were, between the Union and secession, and 
this situation greatly embarrassed the already difficult problem. 
The Cabinet was divided. Seward believed that Virginia 
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could be saved to the Union and that a precipitation of con- 
flict by attempting to reinforce Sumter would drive her 
into the Confederacy. General Scott recommended the evac- 
uation of the fort. In the midst of these conflicting opinions 
the President for some days groped, but always toward the 
light. In the meantime, the people in the North were restive 
and dissatisfied. Some believed that by vigorous prosecution 
the rebellious States could be fought back into the Union in 
sixty days. Others thought that negotiation and conciliations 
could heal the breach in a few days. The great majority 
felt that the President was not attempting either. But in a 
marvellously short time, considering the importance and diffi- 
culty of the question, Mr. Lincoln solved it and solved it for 
himself. He sent a vessel with a cargo of provisions and no- 
tified Governor Pickens that, if he fired on it ‘‘he would 
fire on an unarmed vessel loaded with bread.” In anticipa- 
tion of this succor and on the twelfth day of April, 1861, 
South Carolina fired upon the flag of the Union. Both sides 
had prophets who predicted as to the effect of the first blow. 
Senator Zach. Chandler said that ‘‘without a little blood let- 
ting the Union would not be worth a rush.” A southern 
man of prominence said that if blood was not sprinkled in 
the faces of the southern people, they would be back in the 
Union in thirty days. Both were right. The assault upon 
the Union flag consolidated sentiment in both sections, and 
made a terrible war inevitable. The President, the next day 
after the surrender of Sumter, called for seventy-five thousand 
soldiers, and soon thereafter called Congress in extraordinary 
session to convene on the fourth day of July. 

Between the adjournment of the special session of the 
Senate, and the convening of the extra session of Congress 
was a period of the most acute National distress. The south- 
ern people, defiant and demonstrative during the excitement 
attending the passage of the first ordinances of secession, 
experienced a reaction in feeling as they approached nearer 
and nearer the beginning of the conflict. The North waited 
the first blow, timid and irresolute, but full of latent deter- 
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mination that the ark and the covenant of liberty and Union 
should not be lost, if blood and treasure would preserve them. 
During these days of distress and disaster no one stood firmer 
than John Sherman, now a Senator of the United States. 
Whatever of doubt others may have indulged, he never wav- 
ered in his belief that whatever of struggle the Nation might 
have to pass through it would arise stronger and greater. 
On the day Sumter was fired on, and environed by such 
scenes of excitement as will never be witnessed again, he 
wrote his brother, General W. Tecumseh Sherman, a letter in 
which the following appears :— 


“Let me record a prediction. Whatever you may think of the 
signs of the times, the Government will arise from this strife greater, 
stronger and more prosperous than ever. It will display energy and 
military power. The men who have confidence in it and do their full 
duty by it may reap whatever there is of honor and profit in public life, 
while those who look on merely as spectators in the storm will fail to 
discharge the highest duty of a citizen and suffer accordingly in public 
estimation.’’ 


Senator Sherman was not one of those who indulged the 
delusion that the war would be a contest ot a few months 
and a few thousand men. He believed it would be a dread- 
ful conflict in the mighty throes of which the Nation would 
struggle for its life. He was not a prophet, but his words 
were prophecy. ‘‘ Whatever you may think of the signs of 
the times, the Government will rise from the strife greater, 
stronger and more prosperous than ever.” It was words like 
these that cheered the sad heart of the President, and men 
like these that sustained him. If the Nation should ever erect 
a monument to the memory of John Sherman, these words 
should be inscribed upon it. 

Without the poetic touch they yet have all the patriotic 
faith and fervor of these words of Oliver Wendell Holmes :— 


“They may fight till the buzzards are gorged with their spoil, 
Till the harvest grows black as it rots in the soil, 
Till the wolves and the catamounts troop from their caves, 
And the shark tracks the pirate, the lord of the waves. 
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“‘In vain is the strife, when its fury is past, 
Their fortunes must flow in one channel at last, 
As the torrents that rush from the mountains of snow, 
Roll mingling in peace through the valleys below. 


‘Our Union is river, lake, ocean and sky, 
Man breaks not the medal when God cuts the die, 
Though darkened with sulphur, though cloven with steel, 
The blue arch will brighten, the waters will heal.’’ 


Soon after the call for seventy-five thousand volunteers for 
three months, Mr. Sherman went from Washington to his 
home at Mansfield to aid Ohio in filling her quota. Two 
regiments of Ohio men under the command of Col. A. McD. 
McCook, and on their way to the Capital, in answer to the 
call, were held at Philadelphia a few days waiting the open- 
ing of the blockade at Baltimore. Mr. Sherman was with 
these regiments and, while in camp in Fairmount Park, they 
were visited by the President. One of the companies had been 
enlisted in a day at Mansfield by General William McLaughlin, 
an old Mexican War hero. At this time he was sixty years 
old, and as the President walked down the line he was quick 
to observe the white haired old man who stood in martial 
attitude at the head of his company. As the President greeted 
McLaughlin, he said: ‘‘When men of your age and _ stand- 
ing come to the rescue of the country, there can be no doubt 
about our success.” At this time Gen. McLaughlin was a 
prominent lawyer with a good practice and a man of some 
means. His individual case was nothing, but his patriotism 
illustrated and exemplified that general feeling of loyalty and 
willingness to sacrifice, which assured Lincoln that, ultimately, 
through whatever trial and loss, the Nation would be saved. 
These Ohio troops were then ordered to Harrisburg and be- 
came a part of the army under the command of Gen. Patter- 
son. From this time on, until called to Washington to attend 
the extra session of Congress, Senator Sherman served as a 
volunteer aide on the staff of Gen. Patterson. 

At this time the Nation was fortunate in the men who 
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occupied the gubernatorial chairs of the northern States. Wm. 
Dennison was Governor of Ohio, a firm, dignified, patri- 
otic man who was prompt to place the resources of his 
great State in support of the President. In 1861 Oliver 
Perry Morton became Governor of Indiana by the election 
of Governor Henry S. Lane to the Senate. He was a tower 
of strength to the Union cause. Brave, patriotic, inde- 
fatigable, he was everywhere and at all times a poten- 
tial force and figure in marshalling the National forces. 
He created an atmosphere of patriotism in his State in which 
secession sentiment gradually died. Governor Yates, of Illinois, 
was prompt in calling the legislature of his State and in 
securing the passage of acts contributing men and money for 
the National defense. He gave Grant his first opportunity, 
and shares in the matchless military glory of Grant’s career. 

Governor Sprague, of Rhode Island, young, handsome and 
enthusiastic, led the first regiment of his State to the Capital 
and received the plaudits of admiring thousands. 

Edwin D. Morgan, Governor of New York, was a man 
of fortune and, through his business connections and influence, 
aided greatly the financial operations of the Government. 
Brilliant John A. Andrew was Governor of the Old Bay 
State, and made an early appeal to the Governors of the loyal 
States to stand by the Union, and it was the soldiers of his 
State that shed the first blood in its defense. Curtin, Tod, 
Brough and Buckingham and the other war Governors of the 
North rendered invaluable service not only in the organization 
and equipment of the army, but in inspiring that patriotic public 
sentiment without which, victory could not have been won. 

We were fortunate also in some of the Governors of the 
border States. Governor Hicks, of Maryland, refused to call 
the legislature in extra session and thus defeated an ordinance 
of secession. John Letcher, Governor of Virginia, supported 
Douglas for President and for a time stood against the seces- 
sion of his State. Governor McGoffin, of Kentucky, was a 
rebel at heart but his policy of neutrality embarrassed and 
harmed the South as much as the North. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


EXTRA SESSION oF CONGRESS CALLED BY PRESIDENT LINCOLN.— 
BUCHANAN AND LINCOLN.— FINANCIAL CONDITIONS.— SECRE- 
TARY CHASE’S RECOMMENDATION,— SECESSION OF SOUTHERN 
STaTEs.— PuBLIc SENTIMENT.— Mr. SHERMAN’S COMMITTEE 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE SENATE.— FINANCE COMMITTEE.— 
THE PowrLL ReESOLUTION.— Mr. SHERMAN’S FIRST SPEECH 
IN THE SENATE.— THE PRESIDENT’S RECOMMENDATION.— 
SENATOR SHERMAN’S First Days IN THE SENATE. 


N JuLY 4th, 1861, the eighty-fifth anniversary of the 
(é) Nation’s independence, the Congress of the United 
States met in extraordinary session pursuant to the 

call ot President Lincoln. To no body of men, legislative or 
popular, had ever before been submitted questions of such 
transcendent importance, and from a wrong solution of which 
might flow such disastrous results to the human race, as were 
submitted to the members of this Congress by Abraham 
Lincoln. The President had said to the men of the South in 
his inaugural address, ‘‘You can have no conflict without 
being yourselves the aggressors.” Less than forty days after 
this utterance the first blow was struck, and the South was 
the aggressor. Buchanan was an ultra strict constructionist 
and he came to the decision that the South had no right to 
secede because he found no such permission in the Federal 
Constitution, and following the logic of his peculiar school, he 
also decided that the Government had no power to prevent 
secession because he found no such right expressed in the 
organic law of the nation. Lincoln agreed with the first 
proposition without accepting his predecessor’s reason for it, 
but he decided that a Government constituted as ours was, 
must, and did have the general and inherent power to pre- 
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serve its own existence, and thus believing, he said to Con- 
gress in his first message :— 


‘So viewing the issue, no choice was left but to call out the war 
power of the Government, and so to resist force employed for its destruc- 
tion, by force, for its preservation.” 


The report of the Secretary of the Treasury showed that 
for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1862, appropriations to 
the amount of $318,519,587.87 would be required. The ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1861, aggre- 
gated $84,577,250.60 The revenues for the same year had 
been $41,489,604.15, so that the first question which this 
session of Congress had to consider was a question of 
means,— how to raise at least seven times as much revenue 
as had been raised the year before. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury recommended 
that $80,000,000 be raised by taxes and $240,000,000 from 
loans. He proposed that the custom duties should be in- 
creased so as to raise $20,000,000 additional, that $20,000,000 
be raised by direct taxation on the States and the balance by 
internal revenue tax. He also proposed a National loan of 
$100,000,000, to bear interest at 7.3 per cent. and the issuing 
of Treasury notes to the amount of $50,000,000, to bear 3.65 
per cent. interest, and to be in small denominations and pay- 
able after one year. 

When this extraordinary session of the United States 
Congress met, a. hostile Government had been established 
at Montgomery, Alabama, and then moved to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. The Congress of this hostile Government had already 
met in extra session upon the call of Jefferson Davis, Presi- 
dent, and conferred upon him such absolute power as to the 
method and substance of prosecuting war, as was never be- 
fore conferred upon the head of a Constitutional Government, 
and had adjourned a few days before. The signs of the times 
were unpropitious. The Ft. Sumter stimulus had somewhat 
subsided and the North was distracted by divided counsels. 
There were a large class who, having no just conception of 
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the dreadful character of the conflict impending, were insist- 
ent that the rebels should be licked back into the Union 
immediately. Another class, perfectly loyal at heart, yet so 
underestimated the power and resources of the Nation that 
they were willing to concede anything rather than risk war; 
then there were the northern rebels and copperheads who, 
not loyal enough to stand for their Government nor courage- 
ous enough to join the Confederacy, were holding secret 
meetings in many of the States to discourage enlistments, and 
resist conscriptions. It was a situation which required, to 
deal successfully with it, courage, confidence, conservatism 
and charity. 

The standing committees of the Senate were appointed 
on the sixth day of July. Senator Sherman was assigned to 
the third place on the Finance Committee, and fourth place on 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. William Pitt Fessenden, 
who was then in his ninth year’s service as Senator from 
Maine, was chairman of the Finance Committee, and it was at 
his request that Mr. Sherman was assigned to the place on 
this important committee. It was a compliment that has 
been given to but few men in the history of Congress. Mr. 
Sherman had so distinguished himself, as chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, a committee that then served 
the same purpose in the House as the Finance Committee did 
in the Senate, that there was no one in the Senate, nor en- 
tering who gave promise of such usefulness and Senator Fes- 
senden, appreciating the difficult duties which his committee 
would be called on to discharge, decided that the young Sen- 
ator from Ohio was best equipped for this place. Subse- 
quent events vindicated the wisdom of his judgment, because 
the burden of solving the great and difficult problems of 
finance which pressed forward during the days of the war, 
fell largely upon the chairman, and Senator Sherman. It is 
no disparagement of the other able members of the majority 
of the Finance Committee of the Senate to say this. The 
committee was constituted as follows :—Fessenden, Maine, chair- 
man; Simmons, Rhode Island; Sherman, Ohio; Howe, Wis- 
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consin; Pearce, Maryland; Bright, Indiana; and McDougall, 
California. 

On the eighth day of July, while the Senate had under 
consideration a bill relating to the army and navy, Senator 
Powell, of Kentucky, proposed the following amendment :— 


‘“‘And be it further enacted, that no part of the army or navy 
of the UNITED STATES shall be employed or used in subjecting or 
holding as a conquered province any sovereign State, now or lately one, 
of the UNITED STATES, or in abolishing or interfering with African 
slavery in any of the States.” 


In opposition to this amendment, Senator Sherman made 
his first speech in the Senate. Before this he had offered 
amendments and some brief remarks in support of the amend- 
ments offered, but he had attempted nothing like a speech. 
This speech is inserted in full because it answered in briefest 
form and with unanswerable argument the charge that the 
army and navy were to be used to subjugate the rebellious 
States and abolish slavery :— 


Mr. SHERMAN. ‘Mr. President, the amendment now offered is a 
very singular one in the Senate of the UNITED STATES. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky suppose that the army designated by this bill 
is to be used to subjugate a State? Does he suppose that the army now 
to be used is for the purpose of freeing slaves? I supposed this kind of 
argument was not to be used here. I did not suppose that the Senator 
from Kentucky would for a moment claim, either here or anywhere, 
that this war was for the purpose of freeing slaves or subjugating States. 
I do not want to rest under that imputation. I shall vote against the 
amendment, asa matter of course, because it is out of place, and ought not 
to be offered here, in my judgment; but I wish it distinctly understood 
that in voting against it, I do not assent to the proposition, or the im- 
putation, that this is a war for the purpose of subjugating any State, or 
freeing any slave. If I understand the purpose of this war, it is to 
maintain the National honor, to defend the National property, to uphold 
the National flag everywhere, wherever it floats, whether it be in South 
Carolina, or Florida, or Louisiana; but I say here, as I have said else- 
where, that there is no purpose in conducting this war to subjugate a 
State, to free a slave, or to interfere with the social or domestic institu- 
tions of any State or of any people. The purpose of the war, as I un- 
derstand it, is to preserve this Union; to maintain the Constitution as 
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it is in all the clauses, in all its guarantees, without change or limita- 
tion. 

‘*T was astonished the other day at the remark made by the honor- 
able Senator from Kentucky, who said here in his place, that the pur- 
pose of this war was to overthrow the Constitution; and that the men 
who were now conducting it had that idea in view, or that that would 
be the effect of their action; and he also remarked that he was sorry to 
see that these movements were drifting under the control of the ex- 
treme men of the Republican party. Why, Mr. President, I cannot sit 
here in my place and allow that imputation to be fixed upon my con- 
stituents in OHIO, without repelling it. My idea is, that there never 
has been a proposition to alter the Constitution by the Republican 
members of the Senate, or of the House of Representatives. We do not 
propose to do it. I would not change one line, one word, one syllable 
of the Constitution. I am willing to take it as it was construed by our 
fathers who framed it, and not change a particle. The only proposed 
change in the Constitution comes from those men who, when they can- 
not change it to suit themselves, endeavor to subvert this Government 
by force. 

“But I have said more than I intended; I merely wished to repel the 
insinuation contained in that amendment, which seems to charge upon 
the Senators, who vote for this bill the purpose and the intent of using 
this army to subjugate any State, or to free any slave. That is not, 
as I understand it, the purpose or object of this war.’’ 


A little later in the debate upon this amendment, and on 
the same day, Senator Sherman defined with clearness his 
position upon the question. He said :— 

“‘It (the war) is not waged for any such purpose, (viz: to subjugate 
the States and free the slaves) or with any such view. They have all dis- 
claimed it. Why does the Senator (Powell) insist upon it? I will now 
say; and the Senator may make the most of it, that rather than see one 
single foot of this country of ours torn from the National domain by 
traitors I will myself see slaves set free; but at the same time I 
utterly disclaim any purpose of the kind.” 


This was the exact attitude of the Republican party. 
It was seen by all that slavery could hardly survive the march 
of armies, but still its abolition was not the primary nor even 
the ultimate object of the war, although abolition might cer- 
tainly result. These southern gentlemen, such as Senators 
Powell and Breckenridge and Saulsbury were aiming to bind 
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the North in a pledge that even if war was forced upon 
the North by the slave States and through it the Union was 
preserved, yet slavery should not be disturbed, or the slaves 
emancipated. . 

Mr. Sherman then presented, as an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky (Powell), this 
amendment :— 

‘That the purposes of the military establishment provided for in 


this bill are to preserve the Union, to defend the property, and to main- 
tain the constitutional authority of the Government.” 


This was an ample assurance that the army would not be 
used for any purpose contrary to, or inconsistent with the 
purposes set forth in this amendment. Senator Fessenden 
opposed this amendment as he did all the declarations relat- 
ing to the subject, upon the ground that no one could justly 
believe that war would be prosecuted for any purpose other 
than as defined in the Sherman amendment. At this stage 
of the discussion Senator Bright, of Indiana, who was after- 
wards expelled for treasonable utterances, made a_ short 
speech in which he attempted to show that there was a 
triangular sentiment in the Senate, or three parties divided upon 
the question as to how the emergency should be met. In 
the first division he placed those whom he called the ‘‘ extreme 
wing of the Republican party’; in the second division he 
placed what he called the ‘‘conservatives,” and to that division 
he assigned the Junior Senator from Ohio, and in the third 
division he placed those who were willing to render ‘the 
Government every aid necessary to defend the capital of 
the United States.” This petty, paltry dealing with a great 
public danger was too much for brave, loyal Zach Chandler, 
and he immediately answered the Senator from Indiana 
thus :— 

Mr. CHANDLER. “I think the Senator from Indiana is altogether 
mistaken. He says there are three parties in this body, and in the 
country. I deny it, sir. There are but two parties— patriots and 
traitors; and none others, in this body, or in the country. I care not 
what proposition may be brought up to save the Union—to preserve 
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its integrity — patriots will vote for it; and I care not what proposition 
you bring up to dissolve the Union—to break up this Government — 
traitors will vote for that; and those are the only two parties there are 
in the Senate or in the country.” 


On the twenty-fifth day of July and three days after the 
first battle of Bull Run, Senator Andrew Johnson, of Tennes- 
see, presented a resolution in the Senate which declared that 
“‘the present deplorable Civil War has been forced upon the 
country by the disunionists of the southern States now in 
revolt against the Constitutional Government,” and recited’ 
the purposes for which the war would be waged by the 
Government. Polk, of Missouri, offered an amendment includ- 
ing the northern States as disunionists. After some debate 
upon these amendments, Senator John C. Breckenridge of 
Kentucky, made a speech in which he charged the North 
with being the aggressor and the cause of the war. Senator 
Sherman immediately answered him in a speech which left 
not a shred of the brilliantly and rhetorically expressed treason 
of the Senator from Kentucky. 

A few paragraphs of this speech are inserted to show 
how vigorously and patriotically the Junior Senator from 
Ohio combated the propositions of Breckenridge, and that he 
did not stand to awe of a great name or high political pres- 
tige when that name and prestige were used to embarrass 
the National Government in a crisis involving its very exist- 
ence.u) le Said = 


Mr SHERMAN. ‘Mr. President, the extraordinary remarks made 
by the Senator from Kentucky, I know, will excuse even the youngest 
Senator on this floor for saying a few words in reply. The State of 
Ohio and the State of Kentucky stand side by side. They have always 
been friends. In the early stages of our history, from the earliest settle- 
ments to this hour, they have been friends,—in most cases casting their 
electoral vote together. But if the Senator from Kentucky speaks the 
voice of Kentucky, then Kentucky and Ohio will, I fear, be enemies. 
I feel confident the views now spoken by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky do not meet a response from the people of his own State. I feel 
authorized, from the latest voice heard from Kentucky, to say that he 
does not speak the sentiments of her patriotic citizens, 
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‘He says that the President of the United States has brought on 
this war. I ask the honorable Senator from Kentucky who fired upon 
our flag at Charleston? Was not that an act of war? Would a brave 
son of Kentucky submit to it without resenting it? Who assaulted our 
fort at Sumter? Who fired upon one of Kentucky’s distinguished citi- 
zens, and fired upon him even after he had raised the flag of truce, 
—fired upon him when the buildings were burning around his head? 
Was this no act of war? Who stole the mint with the money of your 
Government at New Orleans? Who captured your army in Texas? Who 
betrayed his country there? General Twiggs, now made a hero! Who 
attacked your soldiers on the plains of Texas? Who did act after act 
of war on this country? Who organized, in plain violation of the Con- 
stitution, a new Government, denying the authority of the old, and sub- 
verting the old by physical force? And yet nothing is said by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky of all this. The distinguished citizen who had the 
honor of beating him for the highest station before the people of this 
country, is the man who says he brought all these evils upon us, when, 
according to my judgment, no other with his authority ever forebore 
so long. 

‘“‘The truth is, the people of these States have foreborne with the dis- 
unionists of the southern States too much and too long. The honorable 
Senator says that we refused to grant them terms of compromise. Our 
fathers, yours and mine, made a compromise that we are now willing to 
stand upon, and you are not. We do not propose to change the com- 
promise of the Constitution. There is not a line, a syllable, a provision, 
that we do not now religiously obey; and you have no right to demand 
any other compromise. The Constitution is the bond of our Union, and 
it is you who seek to change it by amendments or to subvert it by 
force. No man from the free States denies its authority or demands its 
alteration. 

“The Senator from Kentucky and the disunionists of the southern 
States have no right to come to me and say ‘you have involved your 
country in civil war because you would not do as we wanted you to do.’ 
Because we would not change the Constitution, because we would not 
ingraft new provisions in it that were unknown to it; especially because 
we will not disregard the popular voice at the last election, we were 
charged with involving our country in civil war! It is idle to answer 
this. kind of argument. 

“Mr. President, the disunionists of the southern States are traitors to 
their country; they must, and I will repeat they will, be subdued. This 
war is prosecuted for the purpose of subduing those men, and compell- 
ing them to obey the laws, just as you, sir,and I, are bound to do; to 
make them just such loyal subjects as you and I now are. Because 
this purpose is announced and declared by the resolution introduced by 
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the honorable Senator from Tennessee, we are to have clamor about 
subjugation. I am a subject; you are a subject; there is not a Senator 
within the sound of my voice who is not a subject. The Lieutenant- 
General is a subject; the President of the UNITED STATES is a sub- 
ject, just precisely in the same sense that we intend to make all these 
people in the southern States subjects to the Constitution. All this 
claptrap about subjugation, it seems to me, ought to be dismissed from 
the Senate. These men must be subjugated to obedience to the Con- 
stitution; and when that is accomplished, then this resolution declares 
our purpose to be to give them all the rights conferred upon them by 
the Constitution, and that the very moment the object is accomplished 
the war shall cease.” 


While this debate was going on the demoralized and 
somewhat shattered army of General McDowell was across 
the Potomac, reorganizing and reforming. 

The President's message recommended the raising of four 
hundred thousand men and four hundred millions of dollars 
for the war. On the tenth day of July, Mr. Stevens, chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, moved that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, ‘‘to consider and act on the National 
Loan Bill.” This bill authorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
to borrow on the credit of the United States $250,000,000, 
in the form of bonds, stock or Treasury notes. General de- 
bate was limited to one hour, which was consumed by Val- 
landingham, of Ohio, in a speech, which, with his subsequent 
conduct and utterances, inseparably linked his name with 
infamy and treason. Immediately upon the conclusion of 
Vallandingham’s_ speech the bill was passed, with only four 
votes in the negative. 

The day after the battle of Bull Run, Congress passed a 
law authorizing the enlistment of 500,000 volunteers. These . 
measures were passed without serious opposition. The few 
members and Senators who had the temerity to oppose these 
acts were so solitary and conspicuous in the disgrace that 
their conduct helped rather than retarded the preparations 
for the war. During the consideration of the various appro- 
priation bills in Congress that flood of schemes for looting 
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the Treasury began which, from the beginning to end of the 
war, abstracted many millions of dollars from the Treasury. 
There was no more watchful public servant than Senator 
Sherman. None of these schemes, if he knew it, ever got 
by him unchallenged. At this session he was not only the 
youngest man in the Senate, but he was only a few days 
upon his service as Senator and must be modest. Notwith- 
standing this he began early the effort to call attention to 
appropriations and propositions and items which bore marks 
of suspicion. In a navy bill there was a proposition to buy 
a vessel of some one for $800,000. Mr. Sherman objected, 
and made some remarks showing the non-wisdom of enter- 
ing upon the purchase of vessels without any evidence as to 
value, or any regulations to govern such a course if it was 
entered upon as it would likely be if this precedent was set. 
The project was defeated by a vote of twenty-three to six- 
teen. A few days later, while a naval appropriation bill was 
up, Mr. Sherman challenged an item of $30,000 to purchase 
a patent signal for vessels. He argued that a general appro- 
priation bill was no place for such purchase, and pointed out 
the danger if Congress entered upon the practice of purchas- 
ing right and left by authority or direction of an appropria- 
tion bill. A woman seemed to own this patent, and that fact 
may have had some influence on the result. The motion to 
strike it out was lost by a vote of twenty-two to twenty- 
one. These matters of themselves are trifling, but they and 
others of like character or brought forward with a like pur- 
pose, were the beginnings of a raid upon the Treasury, which 
continued throughout the war, and Senator Sherman’s oppo- 
sition to them illustrates his natural disposition against extrava- 
gant, wasteful and unjust appropriations of public moneys. 
He also knew the value, in results, of orderly methods of 
legislation —in conforming strictly to the rules which had 
been adopted and which experience had shown to conduce 
to the wise, diligent and honest discharge of legislative busi- 
ness. On the eleventh day of his service in the Senate a 
bill of the Military Committee authorizing the enlistment of 
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five hundred thousand men and appropriating five hundred 
million dollars was under consideration. Mr. Sherman moved 
to strike out the appropriation of money upon the ground that 
it was better practice tc have appropriations originate in the 
House, and, for the further reason that appropriations should 
be made in ‘‘specific sums for specific purposes,” and that 
the appropriation of a gross sum for purposes varied and 
uncertain would lead to abuses. The amendment prevailed. 
On the thirteenth day of his service in the Senate, while the 
Volunteer Bill was under consideration, Mr. Sherman opposed 
the increase of army chaplains to the extent proposed in the 
bill and pointed out that it would entail an expense of 
$900,000 annually. On the eighteenth day of his service in the 
Senate he carried through an amendment to the Army Bill 
which prevented a permanent increase in certain officers of 
the army, which increase was unnecessary, and saved the 
Government a large amount in pay and allowances. 

The recommendations of the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
to increase of revenues were carried out at this session. Ad- 
ditional custom duties were levied, internal revenue taxes 
increased, a direct tax of $20,000,000, on the States was pro- 
vided for and an income tax of three per cent. on all annual 
incomes exceeding eight hundred dollars was passed. 

Congress having passed all acts which seemed necessary 
to enable the President to vigorously prosecute the war until 
the regular session, this extraordinary session of the Thirty- 
seventh Congress adjourned sine die. 

Mr. Morrill, in a letter congratulating Mr. Sherman on his 
election to the Senate, had lamented that his removal from the 
House had left it a little short of material for leaders, and pre- 
dicting that he would not find that opportunity for distinction 
and usefulness in the Senate which he was leaving in the 
House. But this brief session demonstrated that John Sher- 
man could and would be a leader in any body of men. At 
this time the Senate, as a body averaged high in ability and 
in its membership there were many men who stood in the 
first rank of American statesmen. Of it Mr. Blaine said: 
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‘‘The Senate presented an imposing array of talent, states- 
manship and character.” Mr. Sherman’s colleague was Ben- 
jamin F. Wade. On the fourth of March, 1861, he had com- 
pleted ten years of service in the Senate. He was a man of 
great ability and courage and was chairman of the Committee 
on Territories—a chairmanship distinguished by Stephen A. 
Douglas. On the Republican side of the Senate, were such 
men as Fessenden, Sumner, Collamer, Hale, Wilson and Trum- 
bull, but even this brilliant galaxy of great men did not for- 
close opportunity for John Sherman, nor eclipse his light. 

At this extra session of Congress no attempt was made 
to legislate upon the currency. Indeed no attempt was made 
to inaugurate a system as to the revenues and expenditures 
of the Government. The consensus of opinion was that the 
war would not last long and but few realized the enormous 
strain the Treasury would be subjected to, nor the demoral- 
ization of the currency which was to follow. So no effort 
was made at this session to discount the evils of the future. 

Immediately upon the adjournment of Congress, Secretary 
Chase started to New York to negotiate the loan authorized by 
theloanlaw. He called a meeting of the leading bankers of New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston, and through an organization 
or association formed by the banks of these cities, an arrange- 
ment was agreed upon by which the banks were to take 
the bonds or Treasury notes and advance money to the Gov- 
ernment, as it might be needed. During the summer $150,- 
000,000 of the loan, in installments of $50,000,000, was taken 
up by the banks. But soon after the assembling of the 
second session of the Thirty-seventh Congress in December, 
the large issue of Treasury notes payable on demand con- 
strained the banks to suspend specie payment. The suspen- 
sion of specie payments by the Government followed, and two 
days after a bill was introduced in the House providing for 
Treasury notes payable on demand, and making them a legal 
tender in payment of debts. 
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CHAPTER XY Li 


Civit War.—SHERMAN BRIGADE.— SENATOR SHERMAN DISPOSED TO 
RESIGN TO ENTER THE ARMY.— THE BRIGADE’S War RECORD. 


had really come upon the Nation. After the battle 

of Bull Run no one expected peace without further 

effusion of blood, but the vision of few reached far 
enough to see the farther edge of that flood of death which 
in its ebb and flow was to swallow up more than five hun- 
dred thousand men. On the sixth day of August, 1861, the 
extra session of Congress adjourned amidst conditions of quiet 
and suspense, the Members went home to a people patriotic 
and determined, yet standing aghast at the certainty of a 
struggle which they had hoped might pass by. It was a 
period of waiting: — 


Cc" War, with all thé horrors of fratricidal conflict, 


“All is deep silence, like the fearful calm 
That slumbers in the storms portentous pause; 
Save when the frantic wail of widowed love 
Comes shuddering on the blast, or the faint moan 
With which some soul bursts from the frame of clay 
Wrapt round its struggling powers.” 


When Congress adjourned, Senator Sherman immediately 
went to his home at Mansfield and began preparations for 
enlisting a brigade of soldiers to be tendered to the Presi- 
dent. He applied to Governor Dennison for the necessary 
authority, but was persuaded by the Governor to defer the 
enlistment for a time for fear it might interfere with or em- 
barrass the enlistments then in progress. Although every- 
thing was being done that seemed practicable and expedient 
by the Federal and State Governments to enlist and organize 
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the volunteers called for, yet Senator Sherman felt that the 
matter was proceeding slowly and that if an individual effort 
on his part would facilitate enlistments it was his duty to 
make it. He therefore wrote to the Secretary of War under 
date of September 24th asking ‘‘for an order granting me 
leave to recruit and organize, in this part of Ohio, a brigade 
of two regiments of infantry, one squadron of cavalry and 
two companies of artillery.” In the letter he says:—‘‘l 
wish no rank, pay or expenses for myself, and I will act 
freely without compensation.” Again he says:—‘‘I will only 
ask of the Department the usual rations, pay and armament 
and equipments for the men; | ask nothing for myself, will 
undertake upon my individual responsibility to purchase any 
of them desired, receiving in return Government securities 
therefor.” 

When we study this proposition a little it brings out in 
strong colors the patriotism and generosity of Senator Sher- 
man. It will be remembered that the Government at this 
time was having a most difficult and embarrassing experience 
in obtaining money—the bonds would not sell unless largely 
discounted —it was only by the assistance afforded by the 
associated bankers that the securities could be disposed of at 
all—the attempt to float a popular loan had failed and yet it 
was at this dark and discouraging juncture that this great 
and patriotic man proposed to the Government that he would 
enlist, organize, equip and feed a brigade of soldiers and 
accept reimbursement of the cost in these doubtful securities. 

It is well in this connection to notice another sacrifice 
which Senator Sherman was willing and anxious to make 
for the Nation. At about this time, he made up his mind 
that he could serve the country better in the army than in 
civil life. He proposed to resign his seat in the Senate and 
accept a commission in the army. There are few examples 
like this of unselfish devotion to country in the history of 
any Nation. It can well be believed that Senator Sherman 
was an ambitious man. He was looking toward that sum- 
mit ‘‘from which fame’s proud temple shines afar.’’ He had 
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just been elected to a full term in the Senate. And yet he 
was ready to put aside the certainty of a great civil career 
for the uncertain fame of military service, simply because he 
was persuaded that he could serve his country better in the 
latter field. 

Quite recently some distinguished writers in reviewing 
Mr. Sherman’s public career have discovered in it a too 
eager desire for office —a too persistent personal struggle for 
place —too much of the politician mixed with his concededly 
great qualities as a statesman, he was too ambitious, says 
these distinguished writers. ‘‘I thrice presented him a kingly 
crown which he did thrice refuse,” has stood for twenty 
centuries as proof that Ceasar was not ambitious, though 
honorable men said he was. The readiness of Senator Sher- 
man to resign the Senatorship to serve his country better in 
the field ‘ doth not seem ambitious.” 

On the twenty-eighth of September Senator Sherman pre- 
pared and distributed through the press and mails the follow- 
ing circular letter: — 


“TO THE YOUNG MEN OF OHIO.” 


‘*I am authorized by the Governor of Ohio to raise at once two 
regiments of infantry and a battery of artillery, and a squadron of cay- 
alry. 

‘I am also authorized to recommend one lieutenant for each com- 
pany, who shall at once receive their commission and be furnished with 
proper facilities for enlisting. I am now ready to receive applications 
for such appointments, accompanied with evidence of good habits and 
character, the age of applicant, and his fitness and ability to recruit a 
company. 

“‘Major Wm. McLaughlin will command the squadron of cavalry. 

‘““The company officers will be designated by the soldiers of each 
company, subject to the approval of the Governor. 

‘“‘The field officers are not yet designated but shall be men of ex- 
perience, and, if possible, men of military education. 

‘¢The soldiers shall have, without diminution, all they are entitled to 
by law. 

“Danger is imminent. Promptness is indispensable. Let the peo- 
ple of Ohio now repay the debt which their fathers incurred to the gal- 
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lant people of Kentucky for the defense of Ohio against the British and 
Indians. They now appeal to us for help against an invasion more 
unjustifiable and barbarous. 
‘‘ Letters can be addressed to me, marked ‘‘ Free,’’? at Mansfield, Ohio. 
‘‘JoHN SHERMAN.” 
‘¢ MANSFIELD, OHIO, September 28th, 1861.”’ 


The response to this call was prompt and satisfactory. In 
a short time a camp was established at Mansfield, Ohios and 
a brigade of two regiments of infantry, the Sixty-fourth and 
Sixty-fifth Ohio Volunteers, McLaughlin’s squadron of cavalry 
and the Sixth Ohio Battery of Artillery enlisted. The organ- 
ization was named after the Senator and throughout the war 
and since it has been popularly known as ‘‘ The Sherman 
Brigade.” Mr. Sherman had arranged with Governor Denni- 
son that each company should elect its own officers, and this 
was supplemented by an arrangement with certain men to 
be designated as recruiting officers that recruiting a certain 
number of soldiers should entitle them to election as captains, 
lieutenants and down to the lowest officers of the companies. 
The regimental officers were to be experienced or trained 
soldiers, if such could be obtained. Mr. Sherman was deter- 
mined that this brigade should not be sent into battle until it 
had been drilled and had become familiar with military dis- 
cipline. To carry out this purpose he applied to the War 
Department at Washington for some regular army officers to 
drill and fit the brigade for service. No response was made 
to his application, so he went to Washington and made his 
appeal in person. At this time General Scott was still dream- 
ing of his ‘‘Anaconda plan.” His main reliance was upon 
the regular army. It was to be filled up and enlarged and 
made the iron backbone of the military organization. He 
did not think it wise to spare regular army officers to drill 
and discipline raw volunteers. He therefore refused to detail 
the officers. 

Senator Sherman then applied to the President who 
granted the order, directing the Secretary of War to detail 
certain officers of the regular army for service in Ohio. One 
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of these was Charles G. Harker, who was killed at Kenesaw 
Mountain while leading the Sixty-fifth in battle. The brigade 
was mustered into service by the fourteenth of December, 1861. 
The Sixty-fourth and Sixty-fifth Regiments became a part of 
the Twentieth Brigade under command of Brig.-General James 
A. Garfield, and was in battle first on the sixth and seventh 
of April, at Shiloh. The brigade was broken and the squad- 
ron and battery assigned to different organizations. The 
squadron was under fire first at Middle Creek, Kentucky, and 
the battery at Mill Springs. After the separation, the cavalry 
and the regiments of infantry were never together again dur- 
ing the war, but the battery and the Sixty-fourth and Sixty- 
fifth Regiments were in action together at Dallas, Kenesaw 
Mountain, Atlanta, Franklin and Nashville. The soldiers of the 
Sherman Brigade were enlisted for three years, but many of 
them veteraned and served throughout the war. The whole 
Brigade rendered faithful and valuable service. The regiments 
of infantry were in nearly all the great battles of the West. 
They fought gallantly at Shiloh, the first great battle of the 
western army, and at Nashville, the last great battle of that 
army. If John Sherman had contributed nothing to the suc- 
cess of the Civil War, but to organize this splendid Brigade of 
Ohio soldiers he would have lbeen entitled to the gratitude 
of the Nation. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


First REGULAR SESSION OF THE THIRTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS.— THE 
FINANCIAL CoNDITION.— REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE TREAS- 
URY.— CURRENCY PLANS.— GREENBACKS AND NATIONAL BANK 
Notes.— LEGAL TENDER.—SENATOR SHERMAN DEFENDS LEGAL 
TENDER CLAUSE AGAINST THE OPPOSITION OF SENATOR FEs- 
SENDEN, CHAIRMAN OF FINANCE COMMITTEE.— NATIONAL BANK 
Act.— Tax oN Strate BANK MONEY.— SENATOR SHERMAN’S 
SPEECH ON NATIONAL BANK BILL. 


HEN the first regular session of the Thirty-seventh 

Congress met on the second day of December, 

1861, the Treasury was in a bad way for money 

and many doubted if the credit of the Government would 
stand the tremendous strain to which it must be subjected if 
the war was prosecuted with that vigor and upon that scale 
necessary to success. When this session assembled, the bank- 
ers of the great cities were considering the question of sus- 
pending specie payments. They had requested Secretary 
Chase to stop the issuing of Treasury notes and rely upon 
loans which they agreed to negotiate or take and advance the 
money. But whatever may be said as to the wisdom of the 
Secretary in continuing to issue Treasury notes, it was clear 
that the associated banks upon the plan under which they 
had taken $150,000,000 would not be able to furnish the 
vasts amounts which would be required, nor dispose of bonds 
in sufficient quantities to meet the needs of the Treasury. 
Under the Sub-treasury Act the Government could not re- 
ceive anything but coin from banks or individuals —the opera- 
tion of this regulation had drained the banks of about one- 
half their stock of gold in supplying the $150,000,000, and to 
save the balance they. were about to suspend specie pay- 
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ments. It was a very grave situation which confronted the 
country and Congress. The circulation of the State banks in 
the loyal States amounted to about $150,000,000. If specie 
payments were suspended and the gold all withdrawn from 
circulation, as it ‘vould be, the question was, where would 
the money come from with which to make the exchanges 
and carry on the great operations of the Government? There 
were fifty or sixty millions of Treasury notes outstanding 
which were being used as money, but there was no law by 
which these notes could be reissued whenever they were 
redeemed and as a result they were certain to be paid and 
cancelled in a short time. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual report, recom- 
mended two currency plans: The first was a currency of 
UniTteD STATES notes payable in coin on demand in such 
amount as would supply a sufficient money circulation. The 
second was the National bank currency. The successful 
inauguration of either plan the Secretary suggested, depended 
upon the gradual retirement or absorption of the issues of the 
State banks. 

The recommendations of the Secretary may have been in- 
tended as mere suggestions, leaving to Congress the details, 
but they lacked the essentials of practical plans. The Na- 
tional currency plan did not provide for payments in anything 
but coin, nor for making the notes legal-tender for payment 
of debts, nor for their reissue when paid into the Treasury or re- 
deemed. The plan for a National bank currency could not 
be put in operation for a considerable time, and in the mean- 
time there would be a ruinous contraction of the currency, 
and so the Secretary remarked in his report ‘‘that it would 
not be passed and made available quick enough to meet the 
crisis then pressing upon the Government for money to sus- 
tain the army and navy.” 

Early in the session, Hon. E. G. Spaulding, of New York, 
introduced a bill in the House providing for an issue of a 
hundred million dollars of circulating notes by corporations 
and associations and fifty millions of Treasury notes to be 
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issued by the Unirep States. These latter notes were 
to be a legal-tender for all the debts public and private and 
receivable for and in payment of all public dues, debts and 
demands. The Treasury note provisions were separated from 
the National bank features of the bill, and on the thirtieth 
day of December, 1861, introduced as a separate measure and 
referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. The com- 
mittee divided upon the proposition to make the notes legal- 
tender. After some discussion Mr. Stratton, of New Jersey, 
voted for the bill in the committee in order that it might be 
reported to the House. The condition of the finances at this 
time may be learned from a letter written by Mr. Spaul- 
ding in answer to the many criticisms of the measure which 
were circulated through the newspapers and otherwise. 
He said:— ; 


‘“We will be out of means to pay the daily expenses in about 
thirty days and the committee do not see any other way to get along till 
we can get the tax bills ready, except to issue, temporarily Treasury notes. 
We must have at least $100,000,000 during the next three months, or 
the Government must stop payment. With the navy, and an army of 
700,000 men in the field, we cannot say that we will not pay.’’ 


The legal-tender Government note was almost universally 
regarded as a matter of necessity, and not of choice. 

After several days delay the bill was finally made a spe- 
cial order and upon the day fixed was taken up in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole for consideration. Mr. Spaulding, the 
author of the measure, made an able and exhaustive speech in 
which he set forth clearly the condition of the Treasury, the 
imperative necessity for immediate relief and the merits of the 
proposition embodied in the bill. Three members of the 
Ways and Means Committee were strongly against the bill. 
Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, was the ablest and most_ influ- 
ential of its opponents. On February 4th, 1862, he made a 
speech in opposition, the opening paragraph of which is in- 
dicative of the ground upon which he placed his objections. 
The paragraph is as follows:— 
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Mr. MorRILL, oF VERMONT: ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, engaged as I have 
been upon matters of at least equal importance, I have not had the time 
to prepare any elaborate speech, but the subject of issuing $150,000,000 
of paper currency and making it a legal-tender by the Government at 
a single bound —the precursor I fear, of a prolific brood of promises 
no one of which is to be redeemed in the Constitutional standard of 
this country —could not but arrest my attention and, having strong 
convictions of the impolicy of the measure, I should feel that I had 
utterly failed to discharge my duty if I did not attempt to find a 
stronger prop for our country to lean upon than this bill,—a measure 
not blessed by one sound precedent and damned by all.’’ 


Roscoe Conkling argued ably against the legal-tender 
clause upon constitutional and monetary grounds. It was 
doubtful whether the bill would pass. Secretary Chase was 
known to be against the inauguration of any monetary policy 
which might inflict the country with an irredeemable paper 
currency, and he was suspected of holding the legal-tender 
feature of the measure unconstitutional. But at almost the 
last moment, and as a last resort, he wrote a letter to Mr. 
Spaulding in which the Secretary declared, not very clearly 
however, his support of the bill upon constitutional as well 
as upon the other grounds. Years after, as Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, Mr. Chase held the 
legal-tender law unconstitutional. The bill passed the House 
on the sixth day of February, by a vote of ninety-three to 
fifty-nine. 

On the tenth day of February, the bill was reported from 
the Finance Committee of the Senate with a number of im- 
portant amendments. The sixth amendment provided that 
the legal-tender notes should be receivable for all the claims 
and demands against the Unirep STATES, except interest on 
bonds and notes which should be paid in coin. @ 

The ninth amendment provided that the bonds authorized 
by the bill should be redeemable in five years at the option 
of the Government and payable in twenty years. 

The fifteenth amendment authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to sell bonds at the market value for coin or 
Treasury notes. 
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_ The eighteenth amendment allowed the sub-treasuries to 
receive deposits to the amount of $25,000,000. for which the 
Government could pay five per cent. interest for a period of 
not less than thirty days. 

The nineteenth amendment required all duties and imports 
and proceeds from sales of public lands should be set apart 
as a fund to pay the coin interest on the bonds. 

Senator Fessenden, chairman of the Finance Committee, 
made a lengthy explanation of the bill and the proposed 
amendments, but he opposed the legal-tender feature of the 
measure. He said that it was a confession of National bank- 
ruptcy —an admission that the credit of the Government was 
not sufficient to raise money —that it encouraged bad morals 
in that it compelled one man to take from another in pay- 
ment of a debt that which he would not receive, and which 
was not full payment. 

He was followed by Senator Collamer, of Vermont, one of 
the ablest constitutional lawyers in the Senate, in an elabor- 
ate argument against the constitutionality of the legal-tender 
clause of the bill. 

On February thirteenth, the next day after the speech of 
the Senator from Vermont, Mr. Sherman replied to the argu- 
ment of the chairman of the committee and to Mr. Collamer, 
in a most able and exhaustive speech. This measure was 
one of the most, if not the most, important measure of the 
war, and yet it fell to the Senator from Ohio, who had then 
served but little more than three months in the Senate, to de- 
fend its most vital part against his committee chief and the 
great Vermont lawyer. In one of his impassioned periods he 
exclaimed ‘‘if you strike out this legal-tender clause you do 
it with the knowledge that these notes will fall dead upon 
the money market of the world.” 

While Senator Sherman gave his whole heart in support 
of this legal-tender law he was as much opposed to a paper 
currency unless readily redeemable in coin, as was Secretary 
Chase, or any hard money man of the time. In this speech 
he said: — ; 
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‘Tt is easy to criticise this bill. I dislike to vote for it. I prefer 
gold to paper money, but there is no other resort. We must have 
money, or a fractured Government. If Senators can show me how 
money can be raised except in the way proposed, I will join them in 
denouncing paper money. I listened with great attention to the re- 
marks made by the Senator from Vermont, but when he got through 
I should have been glad to have him inform me, if we cannot issue 
these demand notes, what shall we do? Shall we surrender the Gov- 
ernment; shall we refuse to pay our soldiers and our contractors? No, 
Mr. President, you have agreed to pay your debtsin money. The chair- 
man of the committee on finance gave us a very handsome lecture, a 
very able discourse upon the importance of preserving the public faith; 
and he desired to impress upon us—he did impress upon me—the 
necessity of not affecting the obligation of contracts. Did the Senator 
overlook the first contract, the contract between the Government and 
the Soldier, the Government and the Men who feed and cloth your 
armies.”’ 


He then proceeded to show that this was the first great 
obligation to be discharged in money, and then he inquired: 
‘“How can you do itr I have shown you that you cannot 
do it in gold. I have shown that you ought not to do it 
in the inflated paper money of the country; how else can 
you do itp There is no other way except to issue to your 
creditor the note of the United States, in such form, with 
such sanctions, as will enable him to use it as money.” 

Mr. Sherman opposed the amendment permitting deposits 
in the sub-treasuries to the amount of $25,000,000. He op- 
posed it on the ground that it was making the Government 
a bank of deposit and requiring it to pay interest upon 
money that might be called for on ten days’ notice —in effect 
a call loan. The amendment was adopted and the bill as 
amended passed the Senate. The House non-concurred in a 
number of the Senate amendments and the bill went to a 
conference. The Senate conferees were Fessenden, Sherman 
and Carlile, and those of the House, Stevens, Horton and 
Sedgwick. The principle change made in the bill by the con- 
ference was in those provisions which required the customs 
duties and the interest on the bonds to be paid in coin. 

Time has very largely, if not altogether, vindicated the 
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statesmanship of the first legal-tender act. When the bill 
was under consideration in Congress, necessity was the chief 
and with many the only ground, upon which its passage 
was urged and justified. Thaddeus Stevens, in the opening 
words of his speech closing the debate in the House, said: 
‘Mr. Chairman, this bill is a measure of necessity, not of 
choice.” The wisdom or folly of the legal-tender act as a 
monetary measure depended upon the subsequent events. If 
the act had fastened upon the country permanently a depre- 
ciated and irredeemable paper currency, the act would have 
been folly as a monetary measure. Ifit had led to a prosti- 
tution of the public mind to an extent that would have led 
to a system of fiat money, it would have been folly; if it 
had led to a breach of the public faith plighted in the prom- 
ise to redeem the notes in coin, it would have been worse 
than folly and no danger would have justified the National 
dishonor. But years after, when the stress of the war was 
passed, when many of its wounds had been healed, when 
much of its waste had been repaired, when the unwholesome 
exhilaration of subsequent issues had subsided under the de- 
pressing influences of a panic, along a slow, steep, stony road, 
John Sherman led the Nation back to the solid ground of the 
fathers and crowned its pledge with the golden glory of ful- 
fillment. 

The vice of the greenbacks was in their over issue. If 
the amount had been limited to the first act or second even, 
their issue would have been regarded generally as beneficent, 
but the great error was in not relying more upon the sale of 
bonds and less upon the issue of Treasury notes. The cur- 
rency became redundant, and prices rose abnormally. The 
further the Government traveled away from an ability to re- 
deem its notes on demand in coin the longer and the 
harder the road back to a sound monetary system. The 
State banks of issue took up the greenbacks, put their own 
depreciated and irredeemable notes in their place, and con- 
verted the greenbacks into interest bearing bonds. But 
whatever errors were made were excusable. When the war 
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came our statesmen were not financiers. There had been no 
school in American public life for training financiers during 
that generation. But notwithstanding we rode the storm. 
The first break came in the legal-tender act. Senator Sher- 
man, in his ‘‘ Recollections” says:— 


‘But from the passage of the legal-tender act, by which means were 
provided for utilizing the wealth of the country in the suppression of 
the rebellion, the tide of war turned in our favor. . . . The legal- 
tender act, with its provisions for coin receipts to pay interest on 
bonds, whatever may be said to the contrary by theorists, was the only 
measure that could have enabled the Government to carry on success- 
fully the vast operations of the war.”’ 


A little more than a month before the passage of the 
first legal-tender law the London ‘‘ Post” spoke of us thus:— 


“The monetary intelligence from America is of the most important 
kind. National bankruptcy is not an agreeable prospect, but it is the 
only one presented by the existing state of American finance. What a 
strange tale does not the history of the United States for the last twelve 
months unfold ? What a striking moral does it not point? Never be- 
fore was the world dazzled by a career of more reckless extravagance. 
Never before did a flourishing and prosperous State make such gigantic 
strides towards effecting its own ruin,’’ 


And thus did our brethren across the sea cheer and en- 
courage us. 

As has been suggested more bonds might have been sold 
and fewer Treasury notes issued, but it is less difficult to see 
after the fact than before. Eminent men in public and _ pri- 
vate life criticised the Secretary of the Treasury for not pay- 
ing when he had no money to pay with and opposed the 
only feasible plan to procure the money. The wisdom of 
such critics was correctly characterized by a grave and 
reverend Senator in a quotation from that great aquatic poet 
who turned into immortal verse the sage advice an old 
mother gave to her daughter, that if she went swimming, she 
should hang her clothes on a hickory limb, but in no case 
should she go near the water. 
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The war had been going against us. Neither side had 
had any experience in warfare of any magnitude, and the 
chance or accident of battle favored the Confederates,— that 
was all,— but it engendered a spirit of discontent and dis- 
satisfaction in the North. When the first regular session of 
the Thirty-seventh Congress met it was in the midst of dis- 
couragement, if not of doubt. Bull Run, although a drawn 
battle was reckoned a defeat because the undrilled and un- 
military and unorganized Federal forces did not drive the 
rebels back into Richmond for the amusement of the states- 
men who rode gaily out to see it done. The Ball’s Bluff 
disaster rankled in the minds of the people, not only as a 
blunder, but as a species of legalized murder of our soldiers. 
Hon. Roscoe Conkling likened the battle to the ‘‘ Charge-of- 
the-Six-Hundred,”’ and recited the following verse with great 
effect in a speech in the House:— 


‘*Cannon to the right of them, 
Cannon to the left of them, 
Cannon in front of them, 
Volleyed and Thundered.”’ 
‘Some one has blundered.’’ 


And he added ‘‘Desperate stubbornness and heroic courage 
served only to gild with tints of glory the bloody picture of 
their fate.” 

Congress was investigating to learn who was to blame. 
A committee of unmilitary gentlemen was appointed to sit 
upon and judge the conduct of another lot of unmilitary 
gentlemen. The legal-tender act cleared the atmosphere, and 
pointed the way to the means for crushing the rebellion. 
Soon after this Grant’s brilliant star began to shine in the 
west. The capture of Forts Henry and Donaldson followed 
close, and brought cheer and hope. 

In June, 1862, at the request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Congress authorized the issue of $150,000,000 more 
Treasury notes with the same limitations and conditions as the 
former issue. In his annual report of the ninth of December, 
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1861, Secretary Chase had recommended the imposition of a 
tax upon the issue of State banks. He pointed out the dangers 
of currency system depending for its soundness upon the varying 
laws of thirty-four States, and the character of some sixteen 
hundred private corporations, and proposed a National currency 
composed of Treasury notes redeemable in coin, and the notes 
of National Bank Associations secured by the deposit of the 
bonds of the Government. 

In January, 1863, Senator Sherman introduced a bill in the 
Senate to carry out the recommendation of the Secretary, as 
to a tax upon State bank money. It provided a tax of two 
per cent. per annum upon all State bank issues, and a tax of 
ten per cent. upon all fractional currency under one dollar 
issued by corporations or individuals. On the twenty-sixth 
of January he introduced a bill providing for a National bank 
currency secured by a pledge of United States stocks. On 
January eighth he made a long and very able speech in sup- 
port of the tax on State bank issues, and on February gth 
he spoke exhaustively for the National Bank Bill. 

These two measures constituted the second step of the 
plan to establish a National currency. The Treasury notes re- 
deemable in coin, when the Government was able, was the 
first step—that had been taken. Most serious obstacles 
appeared in the way of the second step. The situation was 
about as follows: The State banks of the New England States 
were under better and safer regulation than the banks of the 
west. The money of the eastern banks had been kept at par 
by an association of these banks in the nature of a clearing- 
house established in one of the Boston banks. The issue of 
each bank belonging to the association had to be cleared 
through this Boston bank. The result of this was good 
money and a disinclination to disturb or destroy the system. 
Most of the New England Senators were opposed to the pro- 
posed tax on State bank issues and to the establishment of a 
National bank system. 

Senator Fessenden, the chairman of the Senate Finance Com: 
mittee, was opposed to the tax. Senator Collamer, of Ver- 
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mont, was against the tax and against the bill to authorize 
National banks. In this situation the burden of defending the 
propositions in the Senate fell upon Senator Sherman. 

About this time another difficulty was encountered. The 
appreciation of coin, or the depreciation rather of the Treas- 
ury notes had driven out of circulation the silver change 
and left the country without a circulating medium to perform 
the small exchanges of business. An effort was made several 
times to authorize the issue of Treasury notes of denominations 
under five dollars. To supply the vacuum, corporations, firms, 
individuals and public officers issued trade checks, or notes 
for small amounts which circulated as money. This led to 
the authorization by Congress of the fractional currency and 
to the proposition to impose a tax upon such issue. 

Mr. Sherman’s speech of January 9th, 1863, in support of 
his bill to tax State bank issue covered the whole ground 
of State bank money, and he discussed the question upon 
constitutional as well as upon grounds of expediency. He 
pointed out with clearness the distinction between the ordinary 
process of banking and the issuing of bank bills. He showed 
that the weakest banks, as a rule, issued the most bills and 
the strongest the least number. That the right to issue 
money was a special privilege giving the banks of issue the 
right to circulate their notes without paying any stamp tax 
such as the notes of individuals or companies were required 
to bear in order to give them validity, and avoid a violation 
of the stamp law. He showed that owing to the great variety 
and diversity of State regulations there was no sure and cer- 
tain redemption nor way to prevent over issues and conse- 
quent depreciation. He contended that State bank money 
was a violation of the provision of the Federal Constitution 
prohibiting States to ‘‘emit bills of credit.” However far the 
winds and waves of war might drive us on the treacherous 
sea of depreciated paper money, Senator Sherman never ceased 
for a moment to look toward an early return to the harbor of 
safety; he was always full of determination to seek it at the first 
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practical moment. In this speech delivered early in 1863, he 
announced his position. He said:— 


‘“‘Therefore, I think wisely, the sub-treasury system was adopted, 
and gold and silver coin was made the only National currency. I believe 
that is the true policy. If peace were restored to this country, we 
ought as soon as possible to go back to the basis of gold and silver 
coin, but, in the meantime, we must meet the exigencies of the hour. 
Paper money is now a necessity.”’ 


On the second day of February, 1863, Mr. Sherman, for 
the Finance Committee, reported to the Senate S. B. No. 486, 
the National Bank Bill, and asked for its consideration the 
following Wednesday, February 4th, which was agreed to. 
On Wednesday, on Mr. Sherman’s motion the bill was post- 
poned until Monday. On Monday, Mr. Sherman called up the 
bill, and Senator Gerrett Davis, of Kentucky, requested that the 
bill be laid aside temporarily until a bill from the Naval Com- 
mittee could be passed. Mr. Sherman refused this request 
on the ground that the measure proposed to be taken up 
would provoke debate and delay consideration of the 
Bank Bill. Thereupon Senator Davis moved the postpone- 
ment of the Bank Bill, and upon a yea and nay vote the 
motion was lost by a vote of twenty yeas to twenty-one nays. 
This vote illustrates how closely the Senate was divided upon 
this question. 

On Monday, February oth, the bill was taken up and 
considered during the most of the day. Senator Sherman 
had charge of the bill and proposed a number of committee 
amendments, most of which were agreed to. Toward the 
close of the day’s session Senator Powell, of Kentucky, who 
was opposed to the measure in any form, and apparently to 
any other measure which might contribute to a vigorous pro- 
secution of the war, proposed an amendment to the bill re- 
quiring each bank to keep in its vaults at least twenty-five 
per cent. in gold or silver coin of the amount of its issue of 
bills. The purpose of this amendment was simply to em- 
barrass the bill, as it was clear that no bank could command 
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or would command that amount of coin, and would therefore 
refuse to organize under such conditions. In opposition to 
this amendment Mr. Sherman made a brief speech in which 
he pointed out the ample security which the note holder 
would have for the redemption of his note, under the secur- 
ity provided by the bill and the impossibility of the banks 
procuring gold or silver to hold as required by the amend- 
ment. In these remarks he not only exposed the purpose of 
the Senator from Kentucky, but he indulged in prophecy. 
He said :— 


‘None of the banks of the United States now pay gold and silver, 
nor can they; it is impossible; and therefore, the amendment was moved, 
I think, not with much expectation that it would prevail, but to enable 
the Senator to announce as his opinion that the money of the United 
States, the notes issued by this Government are worthless trash, uncon- 
stitutional and unlawful, and that therefore all the banks which might 
be founded upon it would be unlawful. Sir, the very moment this war 
is over; the very moment our credit is good; the very moment the 
bonds of the United States are worth above par, that moment all these 
banks will be specie paying banks,’’ 


- On the next day, February roth, Mr. Sherman made a 
long speech in support of the bill. He said he had hoped 
that the measure might pass without the labor of an elabo- 
rate argument in its favor, but it seemed necessary. He said 
that it had always been a difficult problem of war to main- 
tain the Government’s credit and yet procure the very large 
sums indispensable to its prosecution. ‘‘We have but four 
expedients,”” said he, ‘‘ from which to choose: First, to repeal 
the Sub-treasury Act and use the paper of local banks as cur- 
rency; secondly, to increase largely the issue of United States 
notes; thirdly, to organize a system of National banking; or 
fourthly to sell bonds of the United States in the open market.” 

The first expedient he said was not to be thought of. 
The Government could not receive and use the paper of local 
banks. That such step would stimulate further over issues of 
that sort of paper,— paper which was not and would never 
be redeemed in coin.. He advised against the further issue of 
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United States notes, and sounded the warning that further 
issue of large amounts would increase the premium on gold, 
depreciate those already issued, abnormally increase prices and 
lead to dangerous speculation and overtrading. He showed 
that every issue, owing to the depreciation, bought less of the 
materials necessary to prosecute the war and yet some day 
each note at whatever it was sold, or however small the 
amount it purchased, would have to be redeemed at par in 
coin. As between more Treasury notes and National bank 
notes he was decidedly for the latter. He called attention to 
the fact that bonds of the Government already issued at six 
per cent. interest, or a higher rate and that the bonds pro- 
vided to secure the National bank currency were four per cent. 
bonds, thus saving to the Treasury a large amount in yearly 
interest. He said he was not discouraged about the National 
debt. He showed that by a proper sinking fund, such a one 
as he had proposed in another bill, would, in the life time of 
an individual pay a debt of $2,000,000,000. In this connec- 
tion he said:— 


“TI know that many are disposed to take a gloomy view of our 
financial condition. I do not. Every Nation has encountered the same 
difficulty, which is now presented to us. Indeed, no Nation in the world 
has the spirit that ours has evinced in this war. Sir, I am not discour- 
aged by our difficulties. We are surrounded by them. Every individ- 
ual, in the course of his life time is surrounded by them. If he, with 
unmanly fear, gives way, he is submerged; but if he meets the difficul- 
ties boldly, and faces them honestly, he will come out in the end. So 
with this country. We have the wealth, we have the resources, we have 
the physical power. All we want is the wisdom to guide our counsels 
and courage and energy to lead our soldiers.’ 


Of course no one claimed originality for the National Bank- 
ing Act at this time. A similar system of issuing and secur- 
ing bank issues had been in operation for years in New York, 
and other provisions had been tried in several of the States. 
Aside from its great merits in supplying a truly National cur- 
rency, the feature creating a market for the Government bonds 


was ingenious and greatly needed and beneficial at the par- 
I—II 
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ticular time. Senator Sherman’s argument had the merit of 
presenting every conceivable argument in favor of the meas- 
ure in most forcible and appropriate terms, and in answering 
every objection to it with patience and courtesy. His speech 
was really a great one and upon a new problem. If he suc- 
ceeded in carrying the measure through it would probably 
prevent the further issue of United States notes, a_ thing 
greatly to be desired. It would remove from the Government 
a portion of the burden of maintaining the currency and 
place it upon banking associations. These banks, when 
converted from purely local or State institutions into Na- 
tional institutions, would create or contribute to a National 
sentiment which was greatly needed. It would create a 
new demand for bonds. 

Senator Collamer, of Vermont, made a lengthy speech in 
opposition to the bill. He praised the State banks and pre- 
dicted disorder and disaster if they were suddenly wound up 
to give place to the National banks. Mr. Sherman replied 
to this speech, and after some desultory discussion on the 
part of several Senators the bill passed the Senate by a vote 
of twenty-two to twenty. The bill passed the House Jan- 
uary 20th by a vote of seventy-nine to sixty-five, and 
became a law by the signature of President Lincoln. 

The authors of the ‘‘Life of Lincoln,” Nicolay and Hay, 
write of Mr. Sherman’s part in the passage of the National 
Banking Act, as follows:— 


“It was most efficiently advocated by John Sherman, of Ohio, to 
whom was reserved a part of great honor and usefulness in bringing to 
a close the financial history of the war.’’ 


The wisdom of this measure has been amply vindicated. 
Within a little more than a year after its enactment the act 
was revised in Congress and upon its final passage, every 
New England Senator, including Senator Collamer, who had 
been the ablest and strongest opponent of the system, voted 
for it. 

Honest, but mistaken financiers have argued against the 
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National banking system, dishonest demagogues have railed 
at it, misguided parties have denounced it, but after nearly 
forty years of trial it stands firm and strong. Secretary Chase 
is entitled to the credit of having first officially suggested 
the system, Representative E. G. Spaulding, is entitled to 
the credit of having first put the suggestion into practical 
form, but to John Sherman belongs the credit of having 
skillfully piloted the bill through the Senate, against powerful 
opposition and thus insured its enactment into law. For 
three years, bank circulation was divided between the 
issue of State banks and National banks, but in 1866 a tax 
of ten per cent. was levied on State bank money which 
caused its retirement and left the field clear for National bank 
notes. Recently high authority has recommended the repeal 
of this tax with a view to inaugurating a system of bank 
currency based upon assets. There is much to be said in 
favor of such a system, but it will hardly be adopted while 
any vivid recollection of the old State bank money remains. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


GENERAL SHERMAN.— His ATTITUDE AT THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR.— 
SENATOR SHERMAN’S ADVICE TO His BrRoTHER.—His WorxK 
AND STANDING IN THE THIRTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS. — CONFISCA- 
TION. — STATUS OF REBEL STATES.— EMANCIPATION, — SHER- 
MAN’S PosITION. — BATTLE OF SHILOH. —SHERMAN’S DEFENSE 


oF OuIo SOLDIERS. — GARFIELD’s EuLoGy. , 


O INCONSIDERABLE part of Senator Sherman’s contribution 
to the successful prosecution of the war was the 
wise and conservative advice which he gave to his 
brother, William T. Sherman, and the aid rendered 

him in entering the service at the right time and in the right 
position. General Sherman was somewhat erratic and in- 
tensely impatient with the politicians. He correctly diagnosed 
the early stages of the military operations, the early failures 
and their effect on the men held responsible for their fail- 
ures, but he needed the strong, steady, far-seeing judgment 
of the Senator to repress his impatience, to soften his stric- 
tures upon public men and public acts, and his influence to 
enlist political influences in his behalf at the opportune time. 
After the firing on Sumter and while the high officials at 
Washington were hurriedly looking about and taking an inven- 
tory of the military ability and experience which could be 
secured, it was suggested that General Sherman be given 
some position in the War Department where his experience 
as a soldier could be utilized. In a letter dated April 12, 1861, 
the Senator wrote his brother, in part as follows: — 


“There is an earnest desire that you go into the War Department but 
I said this was impossible. Chase is especially desirous that you accept, 
saying that you would be virtually Secretary of War and could easily 
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step into any military position that offers. It is well for you to seriously 
consider your conclusion, although my opinion is that you ought not to 
accept. You ought to hold yourself in reserve. If troops are called for, 
as they surely will be in a few days, organize a regiment or brigade, 
either in St. Louis or Ohio, and you will then get into the army in 
such a way as to secure promotion.” 


His counsel was sound. Had General Sherman taken a civil 
position in the War Department, it would have been conspicu- 
ous and one of influence and would have involved him in the 
responsibility for the early failures and, in all probability, ended 
him before his career had begun. He saw the point and 
answered: ‘‘ The time will come in this country when pro- 
fessional knowledge will be appreciated, when men that can 
be trusted will be wanted, and I will bide my time. I may 
miss the chance; if so, all right; but I cannot and will not 
mix myself in the present call. The first movements of the 
Government will fail and the leaders will be cast aside. A 
second and third set will rise, and among them I may be, but 
at present, I will not volunteer as a soldier or anything else.” 
He did not believe the three months’ troops would render any 
valuable service owing to the short time for which they were 
enlisted, and he was disinclined to go where no good could 
be done and perhaps great responsibilities assumed. 

On May 14th, William T. Sherman was appointed Colonel 
of the Thirteenth Regular Infantry, and accepted. He com- 
manded a brigade at the first battle of Bull Run and made a 
strenuous effort to reform some of the Union forces as they 
were straggling from the field. A few days after the battle 
and while Sherman’s Brigade was at Fort Corcoran, a discon- 
tent appeared among the soldiers owing to the fact that the 
time of many of them had expired, or was about to expire, and 
they were anxious to get home. One of the incidents of this 
period brings out strongly the firmness of the Sherman char- 
acter. In the Sixty-ninth New York, one of the regiments 
of General Sherman’s Brigade, there was a captain who was 
a lawyer and a man of some prominence. His time was 
out and although it had been decided by the proper authority 
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that soldiers could not leave the service in the face of the 
enemy, he was determined to pack up and go back to his 
law practice. 

He met the General one day, a day or two after Bull Run 
and at a time when an attack was expected from the rebels, 
and said: ‘Colonel, I am going to New York to-day. 
What can I do for you?” The General replied, ‘‘How can 
you go to New York? I do not remember having signed a 
leave for you.” He said he didn’t need a leave, that his 
time was out, that the Government would not pay, and that 
he had lost enough already and so on for quantity. This 
conversation occurred in the presence of soldiers, and would 
have demoralized the army if the spirit had not been crushed 
early and promptly. General Sherman knew how to deal 
with it, and he said to the lawyer-Captain: ‘‘ Captain, this 
question of your term of service has been submitted to the 
rightful authority, and the decision has been published in 
orders. You are a soldier, and you must submit to orders 
until you are properly discharged. If you attempt to leave 
without orders, it will be mutiny, and I will shoot you 
like a dog.” This settled the question of the duty of the 
soldiers, officers or men, to remain while confronted by the 
enemy. 

A day or two after, President Lincoln visited Sherman’s 
camp, and while addressing the soldiers from his carriage 
this Captain made complaint to the President of the General’s 
threat to shoot him, The officer forced his way through 
the crowd surrounding the President's carriage and, at a 
favorable opportunity, he said: ‘‘Mr. President; I have a 
cause of grievance. This morning I went to speak to Colonel 
Sherman and he threatened to shoot me.” ‘‘ Threatened to 
shoot you!” exclaimed the President. ‘‘ Yes, sir, he threatened 
to shoot me.” The President looked at the Captain and then 
at the Colonel, then leaning forward out of the carriage to- 
ward the Captain, as if he desired his communication to be 
private and corfidential he said in a stage whisper ‘‘ well, if | 
were you, and he threatened to shoot, I would not trust him, 
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for I believe he would do it.” At this the men all laughed, 
and the Captain’s case was closed. 

It is no disparagement to the able Senators with whom 
Mr. Sherman served in the Senate, in the Thirty-seventh 
Congress, in the formulation and passage of the many impor- 
tant measures of that Congress, to say that he devoted more 
time and study to them and that he brought, to the solu- 
tion of the difficult problems and questions, of that time, a 
more practical mind and understanding than any of his col- 
leagues. He had a taste for financial and economic questions, 
and a natural ability for details. He was much younger than 
any of the Senators upon the Finance Committee, and had the 
advantage of the strength and enthusiasm of youth. At the 
beginning of this Congress, Senator Sherman was just past 
thirty-eight. Senator Fessenden, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, was a number of years older, not in very firm health, 
and he did not possess the patience and natural aptitude for 
dry details so abundantly possessed by his younger colleague. 
No one ever possessed the confidence of the Senate more fully 
or deserved it more absolutely than William Pitt Fessenden, 
but the natural conditions enumerated threw upon the Sena- 
tor from Ohio a large share of the hard work of the com- 
mittee, and it was discharged with such signal ability and 
fidelity as to bring out conspicuously his fitness for the leader- 
ship which came to him so early, and which he held unchal- 
lenged through so many years of Senatorial service. 

Of course the great problem in the Thirty-seventh Con- 
gress was the raising of the vast sum necessary to feed the 
hungry maw of war. Secretary Chase believed that the gen- 
eration living at the time of the conflict should not bear 
more than the ordinary expenses of the Government, the in- 
terest on the debt being created, and sufficient contributed to 
a sinking fund to pay a reasonable portion of the principal 
of the debt each year. The balance was to be bequeathed to 
succeeding generations. As a proposition of equitable distri- 
bution of burdens this was sound, but the operations of the 
war were so tremendous and the consumption of money was 
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so enormous that all rules were set aside and the only ques-. 
tion was, where and how and when can we draw from the 
people and their property and business enough money to 
save the country. The practical question was, how can we 
exact this money and still not confiscate property by the 
operation of tax laws, nor ruin the business of the people. 
Owing to the disturbance of and danger to foreign commerce, 
the amount received from the tariff laws was disappointing. 
We were relegated, so far as taxation was relied upon, very 
largely to internal revenue taxes,—including taxes upon in- 
comes, professions and avocations. The first attempts to 
raise money from this source were experiments. Internal 
revenue tax laws had not existed for years, and the conditions 
had so changed and become so diversified that the experience 
of the past was of little advantage. 

During the-last three years of the war, much of the time 
of Congress was given to amending and perfecting the inter- 
nal revenue laws. The first law brought in some $37,- 
000,000, the last one some $310,000,000, and this great 
amount was borne by the people without much complaint. 
In this legislation Mr. Sherman took a leading part, not only 
in the Finance Committee, but in the Senate. The pages of 
the ‘‘Congressional Globe” for the Thirty-seventh Congress 
give ample evidence of his activity, his ability and the lead- 
ing part he took in the formulation and enactment of these 
measures. 

But Senator Sherman, however able he was in dealing 
with financial and economic questions, was not a specialist. 
He had all the knowledge of the specialist upon these sub- 
jects, but he did not confine himself to them. There 
was no question of importance affecting the progress of 
the war before the Senate that he was not heard upon, 
and which he did not have much to do in passing, if meri- 
torious and in defeating if not meritorious. Early in 1862, 
several bills were introduced in Congress to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia, and at the same time a number 
of bills were pending for the abolition of slavery in the States in 
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rebellion. These measures varied greatly. Some provided 
for gradual emancipation, some for immediate,—some with 
compensation and others without compensation to the own- 
ers. On the second day of April, 1862, Mr. Sherman pre- 
sented, at length, his views upon the propositions embodied 
in these bills. 

He took occasion, in this speech, to utter some eloquent 
and encouraging sentiments, touching the Government’s man- 
ner and spirit in conducting the war and in dealing with the 
rebellious States. It was necessary, occasionally, to clear the 
atmosphere of false and discouraging impressions, with which 
it would become charged by the constant and_ persistent 
clamors made against the administration. It was speeches 
like this one of Senator Sherman’s that swept aside the accu- 
mulated pretenses of the enemies of the Government, and 
brought the true conditions fairly before the people. 

In opening this speech he referred to his early position 
upon the question of emancipation in the District, —that he 
never doubted of the power of Congress, but as a question 
of policy and politics he had believed that slavery should 
not be disturbed then. He showed how the conditions had 
changed, — how it was evident that in some form or another 
slavery must go with the victory of the North, and that the 
best place to make a start upon the course, which sooner or 
later must be entered upon, was in the District of Columbia, 
where Congress had the clearest power to emancipate. 

In commenting upon the conservative and humane course 
of the Government toward the Confederates he uttered the 
following eloquent protest :— 


““Why sir, contrast the conduct of our Government in this war 
with the barbarity shown by the rebels. Think of the scenes that have 
occurred in this war,—of skulls taken as drinking cups, carrying us, 
back to the barbaric ages. Think of the burning of the beautiful vil- 
lage of Guyondotte and the murder of its citizens, women as well as 
men. Think of the injuries done in the State of Kentucky by the 
hordes that have overrun that State, under Hindman and Buckner and 
others burning and ravaging. Sir, contrast the conduct of these rebel 
authorities seeking the overthrow of our Government with the con- 
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duct of this Government stretching forth its hand with mighty power 
and yet as gently and mildly as any Government, ever conducted war, 
always with marked respect to the peculiar institutions of every com- 
munity in which its armies march, everywhere respecting the local 
laws and ever carrying the local law into other States.” 


Senator Sumner had introduced a series of resoiutions, the 
underlying fact of which was the declaration that the rebel- 
lious States were out of the Union, that the constitutional guar- 
antees no longer bound us in dealing with them; and con- 
taining the proposal that these States should be organized 
and governed as foreign provinces. At this time the Massa- 
chusetts Senator was chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, he had served ten or twelve years in the Senate and 
occupied a position of influence. But the Senator from Ohio, 
seeing great danger in the propositions embodied in these 
resolutions, if they should be adopted by the Republican party, 
took the opportunity of assailing them in this speech, not- 
withstanding the eminent position occupied by their author. 
He said :— 


“TI, therefore, cannot help but say that, while I respect the motives 
of the Honorable Senator from Massachusetts, while I give him credit 
for consistency, ability and a good deal of culture, and am always 
glad to hear him speak, yet I must confess, that when I looked over 
his resolutions, they struck me with surprise and regret. They would 
revolutionize this Government. Sir, strike the States out of this sys- 
tem of government, and your Government is lost and gone. I cannot 
conceive of the United States governing colonies and provinces con- 
taining millions upon millions of people, white and black. I do not 
think such a thing can exist. I do not believe it is in the power of 
secession to bring us to that state of things. I can draw no distinc- 
tion between the resolutions of the Senator from Massachusetts and 
the doctrines that are proclaimed by Jefferson Davis. If the people 
of a State can secede, the people of the State can make a new Gov- 
ernment. If the people of South Carolina are firm and united in their 
policy, which no man doubts, if they have power to secede, they 
have seceded and their doctrine is true. But I do not believe they 
have the power to secede. They may go into banishment, wander all 
over the face of the earth, but they cannot take with them a single 
foot of soil of this country, over which our flag ever floated. The 
doctrine of the Senator from Massachusetts is substantially an ac- 
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knowledgment of the right of secession, of the right to secede. He, 
however, puts the States in the condition of abject Territories to be 
governed by Congress. Jefferson Davis puts it in the power of the 
people of the States to govern the States themselves. As to which is 
the most dangerous or obnoxious doctrine, I leave every man to de- 
termine.” 


Mr. Sherman’s claim that a State could never be out of the 
Union was the true one, and the one adopted later in recon- 
struction. His opinion as to the right of the Nation to gov- 
ern territory as provinces, or people as subjects never changed. 
When the Spanish-American War resulted in the acquisition 
of foreign territory, he was as firmly and as decidedly against 
its government as colonies or provinces as he was when that 
manner of government was proposed for the rebellious States 
in 1862. 

In the conclusion of this speech on emancipation, Mr. Sher- 
man expressed his willingness to support any measure, co- 
operate in any plan that would reach the desired end,—the 
emancipation of the slaves of the persons, or in the States en- 
gaged in rebellion. He said:— 


‘“‘T am willing, therefore, to adopt the policy of the President in 
regard to slavery in the States, to abolish slavery in this District, to 
promote a system of voluntary colonization. I am in favor of confiscation; 
I think such measure should be passed promptly. We must seize the 
property of these men who have taken up arms against the Govern- 
ment. Our people, when they come to pay taxes, will demand it.” 


This law was passed April toth. 

During the month of April, 1862, a bill was under con- 
sideration in the Senate to confiscate the property of the reb- 
els. It was broad in its terms,—so broad that it covered the 
property of many individuals who may never have aided or 
sympathized with the rebellion in any way whatever, but 
whose location or residence might bring them within its pen- 
alty. Confiscation laws were unknown to American _ history, 
—confiscation was a well established right in time of war, 
but in practice the people were unfamiliar with its exercise. 
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The bill in its original form was strongly opposed. All those 
who believed that the war should be fought with squirt guns 
charged with rose water were against it. Those who genu- 
inely wanted to save the Union, but did not want any se- 
rious or permanent injury done the rebels, opposed it. There 
was another class, those who were fearful that a resort to 
harsh measures might make the South mad, were against it. 
Senator Gerrett Davis, of Kentucky, made a long speech in 
opposition to the law. All the border State Senators were 
against it either out of personal sympathy with some who 
might suffer the penalties or because they honestly believed 
an extreme measure might unfavorably affect their States, or 
because they were only formally in favor of the North. 
Senator Sherman, always alert to discover the weakness of 
a bill and ready to make it stronger and better, if he could, 
proposed an amendment which relieved the bill of the im- 
putation that it was harsh and inflicted its penalties upon 
good and bad alike, and still left the measure so broad and 
at the same time so definite that it reached as far, perhaps, 
as it would have in its original form, and at the same time 
expressly applied to a class of persons it should and was de- 
signed to reach. His amendment limited the measure to offi- 
cers of the Confederate Government,—to persons holding places 
either civil or military, and persons who should give aid and 
comfort to the enemy, and owned property in the loyal States. 
The amendment was adopted and the law passed as amended. 
During the pendency of this amendment, Mr. Sherman made 
a speech in which he showed the extent to which the Con- 
federate Government had gone in confiscating the property, 
the debts, the rights of action of every northern man in the 
South, and he declared that it was the duty of Con- 
gress to immediately enact a practical law of confiscation 
against the enemy. He said that in view of the fact that the 
rebels had seized all the property of loyal citizens within 
their reach, it was no time to discuss constitutional quibbles 
about ‘‘due process of law.” After the Confiscation Bill had 
been considered a number of days in the Senate, it, with all 
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bills upon that subject and all amendments adopted and pro- 
posed, were referred to a select committee of nine with Sen- 
ator Clark as chairman. A substitute was reported by this 
select committee, and after being amended was passed June 
30th, 1862. 

The battle of Pittsburgh Landing was fought on the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth days of April, 1862. The report of Gen- 
eral Sherman and many newspapers contained imputations 
against the courage of some Ohio regiments in this battle. 
On the ninth day of May, after sufficient time had elapsed 
to secure reliable information of the actual occurrences of that 
bloody contest, Senator Sherman took the matter up in the 
Senate and made an able and exhaustive defense of the Ohio 
soldiers. This speech evidences the marvelous industry of the 
man. The Senators and Members of this session, the second 
of the Thirty-seventh Congress, had been occupied constantly 
in the laborious preparation and consideration of the great 
measures of the war, —measures relating to revenue, taxes, 
bonds, currency, banks, appropriations, emancipation, confis- 
cation, enlistments, —and yet Senator Sherman found time to 
prepare this defense of the soldiers of his State. He did not 
stop at Shiloh, but went farther and showed that Ohio sol- 
diers had acquitted themselves well and behaved gallantly in 
all the battles in which they had been engaged. 

One of the interesting incidents of this speech was his 
putting in parallel columns the report of his brother, William T. 
Sherman, and the report of Col. Hildebrand, of the Seventy- 
seventh Regiment, to show that the General had been too 
severe in his censure of a regiment which had lost 221 in 
killed, and wounded and missing in the battle. 

A reference to the ‘‘Congressional Globe” for the Thirty- 
seventh Congress will show what a deep and distinct im- 
press Senator Sherman made upon the legislation of that im- 
portant period. There was not a subject before the Senate 
of importance that he did not illumine with his knowledge 
and intelligence, and there was not a measure relating to 
finance, banking, currency, tax or appropriations that he did 
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not take a leading, and in many of them the leading part, in 
the discussion. The following synopsis of his work, in open 
sessions of the Senate in this Congress, gives some idea of 
the scope and character of Senator Sherman’s labors,—he in- 
troduced a number of important bills and resolutions,— he 
made speeches and remarks on the conduct of the war, on 
the bill increasing the number of cadets, on the bill amend- 
ing the Judicial system, on duties on tea, coffee and sugar, 
on the bill relating to Congress, on the purchase of vessels 
for the Government, on the gunboat bill, on the bill relating 
to sutlers, on the bill relating to criminal jurisdiction in the 
District of Columbia, on the diplomatic bill, on secret ses- 
sions, on the bill relating to railroad and telegraph lines, 
on the bill to define the pay of army officers, on the civil 
bill, on the fortifications bill, on the Treasury note bill, on the 
army appropriation bill, on the loyalty of Benjamin Stark, a 
Senator from Oregon, on the medical department of the 
army, on the legislative bill, on the bill to encourage enlist- 
ments, on La Nada land grants, on the purchase of coin, on 
the organization of the army corps, on the post-office appro- 
priation bill, in providing compensation for district attorneys, 
on emancipation, on naval appropriations bill, on the bill to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, on the confisca- 
tion bill, on the Indian appropriation bill, relating to rebel 
prisoners at Camp Chase, Ohio, on joint resolution relating 
to many contracts, on battle of Pittsburgh Landing, on Wash- 
ington and Georgetown railway bill, on the volunteer defic- 
iency bill, on expulsion of Senator Stark, on the collection 
of taxes on the insurrectionary States, on the bill to punish 
treason, on the Pacific railroad bill, on the tax bill, on the 
Agricultural College bill, on the bill for additional volunteers, 
on the bill to prevent fraud in contracts, on the volunteers 
bounty bill, on the bill establishing certain post-roads, on 
confiscation bill No. 471, on bill to establish certain arsenals, 
on the bill defining a constitutional quorum, on the army 
appropriation bill No. 450, on the bill of equalizing the 
grades of navy officers, on the Treasury note bill No. 187, 
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on the bill to establish provisional governments, on the tar- 
iff bill, on the bill to amend the militia act, on the bill re- 
lating to the confinement of soldiers, on discharge of State 
prisoners, on the Kentucky volunteers bill, explanatory of con- 
fiscation bill, on the arrest of citizens of Delaware, on the 
bill for the relief of Charles Anderson, on the bill relating to 
Indian hostilities in Minnesota, on the Court of Claims bill, 
on the bill to increase the force in the Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral’s department, on the bill to indemnify the President, on 
the Missouri emancipation bill, on the militia bill, on the bill 
for the relief of Stephen Johnson's heirs, on the currency bill, 
on the Ways and Means Dill, on the bill concerning letters 
of marque, on the conscription, on the bills to organize and 
promote the efficiency of the engineer corps, on the revenue 
bill, on the Tennessee election bill, and many other remarks 
personal and explanatory. An examination of this list of 
subjects will prove that but little legislation was passed or 
considered in the Senate that did not receive the impress of 
his intelligent and forceful will. 
In 1880 General Garfield said of this man:— 


‘““You ask for his monument. I point you to twenty-five years of 
National Statutes. Not one great beneficent law has been placed on our 
statute books without his intelligent and powerful aid.” 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS OF 1862.— VALLANDINGHAM DEFEATED. 
—Onto ELECTIONS OF 1863.— VALLANDINGHAM ARRESTED.— 
NOMINATED FOR GOVERNOR.— THE CAMPAIGN.— SENATOR 
SHERMAN’S SPEECHES. 


HIO was carried by the Democrats in 1862— John A. 
Bingham, one of the leaders of the Republican ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives, was defeated. 

The bitter disappointment of the defeat at this. critical junc- 
ture of the Nation’s peril was somewhat assuaged by the 
defeat of Clement L. Vallandingham. General Robert C. 
Schenck, who had distinguished himself by six years of service 
in Congress, before the war, and by patriotic service in the 
army, was elected over Vallandingham by a majority of 1,257. 
When the third session of the Thirty-seventh Congress met, 
it was in the midst of Democratic jubilation and almost de- 
spair on the part of the loyal people of the North. Senator 
Sherman, in his ‘‘ Recollections,” thus sets forth those condi- 
tions :— 


“The utter failure of McClellan’s campaign in Virginia, the defeat 
of Pope at the second battle of Bull Run, the jealousies then developed 
among the chief officers of the Union army, the restoration of Mc- 
Clellan the golden opportunity lost by him at Antietam, the second re- 
moval of McClellan, from command, the slow movement of Halleck on 
Corinth, the escape of Beauregard, the scattering of Halleck’s magnifi- 
cent army, the practical exclusion of Grant from his command, the 
chasing of Bragg and Buell through Kentucky,— these, and other dis- 
couraging events, created a doubt in the public mind whether the Union 
could. be restored.” 


Vallandingham, embittered by his personal defeat, railed 
against the administration, and the measures it had taken to 
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crush rebellion. Daniel W. Voorhees, then a member of the 
House, spoke of the Republicans as follows:— 


‘Sir, it ill becomes gentlemen who have met with repudiation at 
the hands of their people; who for their policy and conduct on this 
floor have been rejected by their constituents and who stand condemned 
before the country, to come here and lecture Democratic members. In 
common decency you ought to keep silent as mere cumberers of the 
ground, whose days are numbered. Popular majorities have been piled 
up against you, by thousands and tens of thousands. Loyal people have 
spoken your knell, the funeral bell was tolled over your political graves 
by patriotic hands; the grass is growing green on the sod which covers 
you. And yet you dare come here to lecture living men. We 
bear in our bodies political vitality, you are political ghosts, specters 
from political graveyards, where the people buried you last fall and 
wrote on your tombstones “‘ Noresurrection.”’ . . . I feel keenly your 
wretched fate, but you have died by your own hands, and are not entitled 
to eyen a decent burial. No resurrection awaits you. You were dead 
when the last session closed in July. The issues which you had then made 
were fatal. But when the tenfold more infamous issues, of this session 
are added to the already heavy load of your scarlet sins, you will be 
numbered not only among the dead, but you will also take up your abode 
with the damned.’’ 


This seemed to be the winter of the Nation’s discontent. 
The military movements to culminate in the glorious vic- 
tories of Gettysburg and Vicksburg had not proceeded far 
enough to break the clouds. Vallandingham, bitter, vehement 
and eloquent was addressing immense meetings in Ohio, 
against the further prosecution of the war and in denunciation of 
the President and his policy. General Burnside, Commander 
of the Department of Ohio, issued an order purposed to 
squelch the treasonable and discouraging utterances of such 
demagogues and traitors as Vallandingham. In a speech at 
Mt. Vernon, on May ist, Vallandingham trampled this order 
under his feet, spat upon it, called upon his auditors to re- 
sist the conscriptions of men. He denominated the President 
as ‘King Lincoln” and asked the people to hurl their tyrant 
from his throne. He asserted that the war was for the 
liberation of the blacks, and for the enslavement of the 
whites. 
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For this speech Vallandingham was arrested by order of 
General Burnside, tried by a military tribunal and sentenced 
to be kept in close confinement during the war. The Presi- 
dent with a grim humor that comported exactly with the 
fitness of the case, commuted this sentence and ordered the 
prisoner to be sent through the rebel lines to his friends in 
the South. On the twenty-fifth of May, Mr. Vallandingham 
was delivered, under a flag of truce, to a rebel private of an 
Alabama regiment, near Murfreesboro, Tennessee. After being 
feated and feasted in the South he went to Canada. The 
Democratic party of Ohio met in State Convention at Colum- 
bus, early in June, and nominated Vallandingham as its candi- 
date for Governor. 

After his nomination for Governor, a persistent effort was 
made by his party friends of the country to induce the 
President to permit him to return to Ohio. The President in 
his kindness was inclined to grant the request, but upon 
conditions. He told the committee, which waited on him, 
that if they would sign a statement that there was a war 
being waged by the South to destroy the Government, that 
an army and navy were proper instrumentalities to crush that 
war, and that they would each do what they could to sustain 
that army and navy, Vallandingham could return. The com- 
mittee declined to assent to the proposition. 

Senators Wade and Sherman went to the President and 
advised against permission being granted to Vallandingham 
to return to the United States. The feeling against him was 
so intense, his utterances had been so flagrantly disloyal, that 
they feared violence and bloodshed might attend his en- 
trance if it took the form of a triumphal march, as was 
threatened. 

The Republicans and Union men of Ohio met in conven- 
tion, on the seventeenth of June, at Columbus, and nominated 
John Brough, as their candidate for Governor. With the 
political lines thus formed, there began one of the most in- 
tensely bitter political contests ever held in the country. At 
the outset, the followers of Vallandingham were aggressive 
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and sanguine of victory. In the elections of the year before 
they had elected in Ohio fourteen out of the nineteen members 
of Congress. They had elected their State ticket by a ma- 
jority of upwards of five thousand. If Lee had remained 
south of the Potomac and Grant had delayed his advance on 
Vicksburg until after the October election, Vallandingham 
might have been elected. The ‘‘ peace at any price’’ senti- 
ment was not confined to Ohio. The discontents of many 
of the northern States held mass conventions at which ex- 
cited orators lashed, with furious speech, the administration of 
Abraham Lincoln. Such a meeting was held in Illinois on 
the seventeenth of June, and presided over by Senator Rich- 
ardson. It adopted resolutions declaring, ‘‘that a further 
offensive prosecution of this war tends to subvert the Con- 
stitution and the Government. and entails upon this Nation 
all the disastrous consequences of misrule and anarchy.” 

On the fourth day of July, 1863, a day of remembrance 
and reverence, the tide of Democratic hope began to ebb. 
On that day, inspired and stimulated by all the glorious mem- 
ories of the Republic, the magnificent army of Meade hurled 
the equally magnificent army of Lee from the hill-tops of 
Gettysburg. On the same day Pemberton lowered the Con- 
federate flag to the invincible legions of Grant at Vicksburg. 

Senator Sherman was very active in this campaign,— speak- 
ing in many parts of Ohio to great audiences. In his open- 
ing speech at Delaware, he set forth in one paragraph, the 
real issue between the contending parties. He said:— 


‘‘ And here is the marked distinction between the two parties, The 
Union party strikes only at the rebels. The Democratic party strikes 
only at the administration. The Union party insists upon the use of 
every means to put down the rebels. The Democratic party uses every 
means to put down the administration. I read what is called the ‘‘ Dem- 
ocratic Platform,’’ and I find nothing against the rebels who are in arms 
against the best Government in the world; but I find numerous accusa- 
tions against the authorities of the Government, who are struggling to put 
down the rebels. I find no kindly mention of the progress of our arms, 
no mention of victories achieved and difficulties overcome; no mention of 
financial measures without a parallel in their success; no promise of 
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support, no word of encouragement to the constituted authorities; no 
allowance made for human error; not a single patriotic hope. It is a 
long string of whining, scolding accusations. It is dictated by the spirit 
of rebellion, and, before God, I believe it originated in the same malig- 
nant hate of the constituted authorities as has armed the public enemies. 
I appeal to you if that is the proper way to support your Government in 
time of war. Is this the example set by Webster and Clay, and the 
great leaders of the Whig party when General Jackson throttled nullifi- 
cation; or is it the example of the Tories of the Revolution?” 


This campaign, intensely interesting from the beginning, 
waxed intensely bitter toward the end. Phenomenal audiences 
attending the speaking of both sides and the result was in 
doubt until the ballots were counted. One enthusiastic Re- 
publican offered to wager that Brough would have one hun- 
dred thousand majority,—his party friends set him down as 
crazy,— but he won with a thousand to spare. Vallanding- 
ham was pedestaled as a martyr, Lincoln was execrated as a 
tyrant. In April, the State legislature of Ohio had given the 
soldiers the right to vote wherever they might be located, 
but without this vote Brough would have been elected, with 
it he had 101,000 majority. During the summer of 1863, the 
tide ran strongly in favor of the administration. Political vic- 
tories indicated that a loyal sentiment predominated in the 
North, and military victories indicated that a vigorous and in- 
telligent use of the army would soon crush the rebellion. 
We had escaped the dangers of 1862, and the early months 
of 1863. The taxing power was being expanded to keep pace 
with the swiftly increasing demands and consumption of the 
war, and the people were bearing the extraordinary burden 
with patience, if not with enthusiasm. The Trent affair had 
been adjusted,— not to the satisfaction of many, and somewhat 
to the embarrassment of Congress, which had immediately res- 
oluted in commendation of Captain Wilkes,— but wisely; we 
could not have survived war with a foreign power, so any ad- 
justment of a foreign complication short of National dishonor or 
National humiliation was justifiable under the circumstances of 
peril in which the Nation was placed at the time. The increase 
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of tariff duties by the Act of July 14, 1862, to meet the increased 
cost of production by reason of the increased and extended 
internal revenue tax, had increased the protection to producers, 
and produced a most salutary effect on business and production. 
By the end of 1863, foreign powers had largely suspended 
their arrangements, which prior to that time were progressing 
cheerfully and rapidly, to take advantage of the downfall or 
division of the Republic. The Emancipation Proclamation, at 
first received with evident disfavor, had become one of the 
strongest pillars under the now hopeful and aggressive ad- 
ministration. The fall elections of 1863 showed that the 
great heart of the North was beating in tune with the victori- 
ous march of the Union armies, and with the wise and just 
policy of the President. 
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First SESSION OF THIRTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS.— COLFAX ELECTED 
SPEAKER.— BLAINE AND GARFIELD.— CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENTS ABOLISHING SLAVERY.—COL. FORNEY’S PICTURE OF 
Conpirions.— THE Paciric RAILROADS.— BONDS.— SENATOR 
SHERMAN’S Work Upon THE QUESTIONS OF SLAVERY AND 
FINANCE.— SECRETARY CHASE AND THE PRESIDENT.— THE 
THIRTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


first session of the Thirty-eighth Congress met on the 

first Monday of December, 1863. The House elected 
Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana, Speaker, over S. S. Cox, of Ohio, 
his Democratic competitor. President Lincoln’s annual mes- 
sage to Congress breathed the spirit of success and was elo- 
quent in portraying the new conditions. After making a 
most forcible contrast of the situation, as it was a few 
months before, and what it was then, he said: ‘‘ The crisis 
which threatened to divide the friends of the Union is past.” 
All fears of a servile insurrection had passed. A hundred 
thousand freedmen had entered the military service of the 
Federal Government,— about half the number were actually 
bearing arms,— yet there was no sign of any disposition or 
desire on their part to do ought but serve, in their new 
capacity, with fidelity and loyalty. 

Two Representatives entered the House of this Congress 
who were to have long and exceptionally brilliant and con- 
spicuous careers, and whose public lives were to be some- 
what strangely crossed and intermingled with the public 
career of the subject of this work. One of these was James 
Abram Garfield, who left a successful military service and 
a most promising future in the army to begin a civil career 
in which he was destined to rise to the highest honors,— to 
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the Presidency of the Republic, and then to a martyr’s death. 
The other was James Gillespie Blaine. The latter, to a mental 
equipment of the first order had joined elements of personal 
magnetism, which together enabled him easily to reach the 
first rank of statesmen, and at the same time to be held in 
affectionate regard by the followers of his party. No man 
since Henry Clay was so loved by his party friends as James 
G. Blaine. Their fealty was founded upon affection and ad- 
miration rather than upon any principle for which he stood. 
Blaine was not a specialist,— he was an all round statesman, 
—he was a broad minded, patriotic, generous American and 
as one of the best products of our political institutions, the 
people loved him with a depth that cannot well be sounded. 

The first session of the Thirty-eighth Congress was distin- 
guished mainly for legislation upon three subjects: Proposi- 
tions to amend the Constitution so as to abolish slavery; the 
enactment of a law which resulted in the building of the 
Pacific railroads and the authority to extend the National debt, 
to meet the expenditures of the war. James M. Ashley, of 
Ohio, introduced in the House of Representatives the first 
proposition to amend the Constitution, so as to forever pro- 
hibit slavery or involuntary servitude except as punishment 
for crime, throughout the United States. The first attempts 
to secure the submission of a constitutional amendment to 
abolish slavery were not met in the House with that support 
which was anticipated, or which augured success. Mr. Hol- 
man, of Indiana, objected to the bill containing the proposi- 
tion to amend, but his objection was overruled by the Speaker 
and the bill went to the Committee on the Judiciary in the 
usual course. Mr. Ashley’s bill was introduced in the House 
on the fourteenth day of December, and a little later Mr. 
Wilson, of Iowa, introduced a joint resolution containing a 
proposition to amend the Constitution to abolish slavery. 
Another member introduced substantially the same joint reso- 
lution, and on a motion by Mr. Holman to lay it on the ta- 
ble, the motion was lost by a vote of seventy-nine to fifty- 
eight,— nineteen votes short of the two-thirds necessary to 
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submit a constitutional amendment. The proposition met 
with more favor in the Senate. The Judiciary Committee re- 
ported favorable the following proposed amendment:— 


‘‘ Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude except as a punishment 
for crime, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist 
in the United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction.” 


The amendment was long and ably debated in the Senate, 
and finally on the eighth day of April, it passed by a vote 
of thirty-eight yeas to six nays. The joint resolution went 
to the House, and again Mr. Holman made an effort to de- 
feat it. At the stage for second reading he objected and 
upon the question being taken, the vote stood seventy-six 
nays to fifty-five yeas,—thirty-four short of the necessary 
two-thirds. After much debate, a vote was reached on the 
fifteenth day of June, and resulted as follows: ninety-three 
yeas to sixty-five nays,— twenty-seven short of two-thirds. 
Mr. Ashley, who had charge of the measure in the House, 
to save the question until a more favorable time, changed 
his vote and moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
proposition was lost,—the motion to reconsider carried, and 
thus was postponed the final triumph of the thirteenth amend- 
ment until after the second election of Lincoln. 

In 1880, Col. Forney, in his ‘‘ Anecdotes of Public Men,” 
thus wrote:— 


“New Years day, 1863, was marked by the first proclamation of 
emancipation, and great was the resulting alarm. Now everybody is 
satisfied. Colored men sit in Congress side by side with their former 
masters. There are colored lawyers, doctors and professors in full 
business at the National Capital. Former rebels practice in the courts 
of the North and former slaves in the courts of the South. Nearly 
all the early champions of slavery, nearly all the early apostles of abo- 
lition have gone to their graves. But their double warning and example 
survive, and it is surprising how completely the passions they produced 
have subsided. A generous Government enfranchises the colored .man 
and forgives his oppressor, and they move along in their respective 
spheres equal in law and in fact, each dependent on his own exertions, 
and each entitled to a fair chance in the struggles of the future. In the 
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centuries that lie beyond, no chapter of history will be so curious as 
his. Men will wonder that an experiment which produced such aston- 
ishing blessings, should have been so long avoided and postponed. Our 
posterity will look back with as much surprise that slavery was ever 
tolerated in this country, as we look back to the existence of the 
Spanish Inquisition or the fights of the gladiators in the Roman Arena,”’ 


This picture caught and holds the scene and the perfume 
of the immediate aftermath of emancipation. From the scene 
thus and then truly portrayed the brilliant coloring has some- 
what faded and its atmosphere no longer carries the agreeable 
perfume of the first years. The Fifty-sixth Congress, less than 
thirty years after the war, saw the last colored man that will 
ever occupy a seat in the House unless returned by a North- 
ern constituency,— a thing as improbable as that one should 
again come from the South. Many of the southern States 
have substantially annulled the Constitutional amendments by 
which it was sought to secure the colored man equality of 
political rights. 

Mr. Sherman was a strong and active worker for the Pa- 
cific railroads. No statesman of his breadth and foresight 
would fail to see the reason and necessity for a speedy com- 
munication with the Pacific States and Territories if they were 
to have that affinity with the States east of the mountain 
ranges, and that pride in the Republic so desirable and neces- 
sary in the component parts of a nation. Before the war, 
several unsuccessful attempts were made to supplement pri- 
vate effort with public aid in the building of a railroad or 
railroads to the Pacific Ocean. In the first session of the 
Thirty-sixth Congress, a special House committee reported a 
bill to build a railroad or authorize certain corporators, named 
in the bill, to build one upon the line of the Union Pacific. 
Three routes were proposed in the committee,—one was the 
Texas route,—one the Central and the other the Northern 
route. There was a substantial unanimity of sentiment favor- 
ing a Pacific railroad, but the representatives of each section 
desired the road built through their territory —this desire re- 
sulted in the bill being recommitted on the twenty-ninth day of 
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May, 1860. Senator Sherman introduced a resolution, in the 
Thirty-sixth Congress, favoring the project. The Civil War 
brought the importance of railroad communication with Cali- 
fornia and the coast very forcibly to the attention of the country, 
and accelerated the movement. The Pacific Railroad Act of 
1862 gave the company, authorized to construct the road, the five 
alternate sections on each side of the line and bonds for $16,- 
000 per mile, to be delivered as each forty miles was com- 
pleted. In the Thirty-eighth Congress the corporators applied 
to Congress for a bonus of additional land, and a_ larger 
amount of bonds for each mile constructed. So great was 
the desire to have a road built that very liberal concessions 
were made by Congress. The land grant was doubled, and 
the amount of bonds was increased beyond all reason. As 
high as $48,000 a mile was allowed through mountains. The 
first bill gave the Government a first lien on the road for its 
advances, but the Act of 1864 subordinated the Government 
lien to the lien of the bonds issued by the corporators for 
construction. It has been authenticated since, that the cor- 
porators cleared up as profit the Government aid, and left the 
Government without any security from which it could realize 
anything for years. The building of the first Pacific road was 
an enterprise requiring enormous energy and the assumption 
of some risks, but the terms accorded by Congress were ex- 
travagant in the extreme. The Government should have had 
the first lien on the road for its advancements, or aid, and 
when it was relegated to a mortgage, second to the lien of 
the company’s bonds, the result was years of exasperating 
friction and delay, before it realized a portion of the money 
due it. The benefit accruing to the country from the build- 
ing and operation of these great railroad systems amply com- 
pensated the people for the assistance and aid granted by 
Congress. If the amount had been doubled or tripled even, 
the return has been many fold. 

At this session $200,000,000 of bonds were authorized, 
payable after five years at the option of the Government 
and after forty years at the option of the holder, bearing in- 
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terest at 6 per cent. Later in the session and on the thirtieth 
day of June, $400,000,000 of bonds, redeemable after five 
years, and due after forty years and bearing five per cent. 
interest were authorized. The day before this latter Act was 
passed, Mr. Chase tendered to the President his resignation 
as Secretary of the Treasury. It was promptly accepted. 
The official relations between Mr. Chase and the President 
had ‘‘reached a point of mutual embarrassment” which, as 
the President expressed it, could no longer be continued 
‘“consistently with the public service.’”’ Probably the whole 
history of the Government would not furnish a parallel to 
the official relations sustained toward each other by Presi- 
dent Lincoln and his Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Chase 
was an imperious character, impatient at restraint, with no 
great confidence in the opinions of others if they did not 
agree with his own, but with sublime faith in the conclusions of 
his own mind; he never fully recovered from the belief that 
a mistake had been made in nominating Lincoln instead of 
himself, but withal, in the management of the finances of the 
Government, he manifested marvelous ability; whatever may 
have been his conduct toward the President and other mem- 
bers of his official family, the duties of his department were 
always discharged with a wisdom and fidelity which entitled 
him to the highest praise. The President gave him this, freely 
and ungrudgingly, to the end. He bore with the Secretary’s 
criticisms of his acts and the acts of other departments with- 
out complaint, or feeling of resentment; so great of soul was 
the President that he would not consider any matter, which 
was only personal to himself, unless the public good might suf- 
fer thereby. David Tod, of Ohio, was appointed to succeed 
Mr. Chase, as Secretary of the Treasury, but he declined, and 
Senator Fessenden was appointed and confirmed. By the 
removal of Mr. Fessenden from the position of chairman of 
the Finance Committeé to that of Secretary of the Treasury, 
Senator Sherman became chairman of the Finance Committee. 

At this point, it will not be out of place to take a brief 
retrospect of Senator Sherman’s career, up to his promotion 
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to this position of superlative importance and distinction. It 
is proper to do this, lest we fail to observe how far and 
swiftly this great man advanced in a public service of less 
than ten years. Within a period of four years he was chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives and of the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
an achievement which no man, save he, has accomplished in 
the parliamentary history of the United States. The more 
marvelous is it when we consider that he was only a few 
months beyond forty-one, and at a time when the Nation 
was struggling through a civil convulsion, which was to 
_ change the essential elements and conditions of its National 
life. It is not approached except by George Evans, who after 
twelve years’ service in the House, became one of the Sen- 
ators from the State of Maine, and upon his entrance into the 
Senate was made chairman of the Finance Committee. Sen- 
ator Sherman was the coadjutor of Secretary Chase in carry- 
ing into law the plans and policies of economy and finance 
through which the sinews of war were provided and expended; 
he was the strong right arm of Senator Fessenden in the Senate 
Finance Committee and the able and invincible champion, on 
the floor, of the great measures proposed by this committee; 
his friend and colleague in the House, Mr. Morrill, was fear- 
ful that his being transplanted, from the House to the Senate, 
might prove fatal to a great career, as it had been in so 
many illustrious cases, but he was immediately successful 
in the Senate,—he did not fail to find an opportunity, nor 
wither. Many statesmen, eminent in the House,—leaders,— 
yea the leader, have gone to the Senate only to dry up. The 
character, or quality of ability, necessary to success in the 
upper House is not very, if any different, but the atmosphere 
is different from that of the popular branch. At least, some- 
thing has defeated the purpose and defied the power of 
scores of able and distinguished men in their effort to carry 
and sustain the eminence achieved in the House, in Senatorial 
service. The air is not congenial. Blaine, the unrivaled 
leader of his side of the House, three times Speaker, with 
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the prestige of a surpassingly brilliant Congressional career, 
entered the Senate, but made no impression, although he 
continued to be the idol of his party, and surpassed most 
of his colleagues in fame and popularity. 

That he should have rendered such important service and 
acted with such consummate ability upon questions so dis- 
similar and belonging in such widely separated fields of 
statesmanship, as slavery and finance, is incontrovertible evi- 
dence of Senator Sherman’s breadth of understanding and in- 
tellect, and his capacity to deal with any public question 
which might be presented. The Congressional history of the 
country shows a distinct line between the public men who 
were exceptionally prominent in the lists arrayed against 
slavery and those who were distinguished by equal promi- 
nence on other questions, such as finance, the tariff, and so 
on. It will be difficult to find one, except the Senator from 
Ohio, who reached a position in the first rank upon both 
sides of this line of division. The mantle of the old anti- 
slavery knight, John Quincy Adams, fell upon Joshua R. Gid- 
dings, Owen Lovejoy and others, but in his time the blows, 
which John Sherman dealt slavery, were more deadly than 
the eloquent and fervid periods of Adams, or Giddings, or 
Lovejoy. While slavery was still a vital and dominant issue 
in American politics, Mr. Sherman crossed the line and al- 
most immediately became a leader and an authority upon 
questions of currency and finance, taxation and banking, reve- 
nues and expenditures. He had not the erudition of Adams, 
the persistent pugnacity of Giddings, nor the fine frenzy of 
Lovejoy, but his faculties were more practical,—his judgment 
was more conservative and his speech less radical, and hence 
the results of his work greater. 

When Congress adjourned on the fourth day of July, 1864, 
the presidential campaign had opened. In the nomination of 
McClellan, the Democrats sought to make him the hero of 
the war, and to bring to his support, outside of their party, 
all those who in any way were dissatisfied with Lincoln or 
his manner of prosecuting the war, or were afflicted with the 
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disease of discontent. The campaign of McClellan’s followers 
was a series of mistakes and blunders. Vallandingham thrust 
into the platform, at Chicago, a plank declaring that the war 
had been a failure and demanded a cessation of hostilities. 
In view of the fact that many of the most gigantic war 
operations had been carried on under the direction and com- 
mand of McClellan, to the ordinary mind, this did not seem 
the right way to create a successful war hero. But the tide 
of battle was running so strongly with the Union ‘cause that 
the declaration of failure became ridiculous, before the close 
of the campaign. In this contest Senator Sherman was one 
of the speakers sought everywhere by committees. He spoke 
in many of the States, for Lincoln and made a thorough can- 
vass of Ohio. 

When the second session of the Thirty-eighth Congress 
assembled at the Capitol the war was not over, but the skies 
were rapidly clearing. Lincoln had been elected and the next 
House of Representatives would be strongly Republican. 
General Sherman was approaching Savannah and forming one 
side of that circle of fire in which the Confederacy was soon 
to die. Grant had formed the other side, and was drawing 
it close upon Petersburg and Richmond. The President’s 
message contained no evidence of undue elation; it set forth 
quietly and hopefully the improved and improving conditions; 
it impressed upon Congress in a forcible argument the wis- 
dom of passing the thirteenth amendment. The joint resolu- 
tion to submit this amendment had passed the Senate at the 
previous session, had lacked the necessary two-thirds vote in 
the House, its reconsideration had been moved and that mo- 
tion was then a pending question. On the sixth day of 
January, 1865, Mr. Ashley called up the motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the joint resolution was lost and it was 
under consideration in the House until the thirty-first of Jan- 
uary. During the course of the debate James A. Garfield 
made a very able speech in its support, and in answer to an 
argument made against the amendment by Mr. Pendleton, of 
Ohio. The opening words of this speech were as follows :— 
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“Mr. SPEAKER:— We shall never know why slavery dies so hard 
in this Republic and in this hall, till we know why sin has such lon- 
gevity and Satan is immortal. ”’ 


In referring to the position of Mr. Pendleton in the debate 
upon the amendment, General Garfield said:— 


“My gallant colleague plants himself at the door of his darling 
and bids defiance to all its assailants. He has followed slavery in its 
flight, until at last it has reached the great temple where liberty is en- 
shrined, the Constitution of the UNirrep Srarss; and there in that last 
retreat, declares that no hand shall strike it.’’ 


He said slavery was doomed, and that those who had been 
its friends should submit with grace to the inevitable. He 
closed the speech with a peroration of great force and beauty, 
as follows :— 


‘*T should be glad to hear them say of slavery, their beloved, as did 
the jealous Moor,— 

‘Yet she must die, else she’ll betray more men.’ 

‘“‘Has she not betrayed and slain men enough? Are they not strewn 
over a thousand battle fields? Is not this Moloch already gorged with 
the bloody feast? Its best friends know its last hour is fast approaching. 
The avenging gods are on the track. Their feet are not now, as of old, 
shod with wool, not slow and stately stepping, but winged like Mercury’s 
to bear the swift message of vengeance. No human power can avert the 
final catastrophe.” 


On the thirty-first day of January, the motion to recon- 
sider carried, and the joint resolution passed. This amend- 
ment was ratified by three-fourths of the States, and on De- 
cember 18th, 1865, became a part of the Constitution of the 
United States. 
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made to formulate a plan for reconstructing the States 

in rebellion, when the insurrection should be sub- 
dued and the conditions were ripe. Senator Sherman intro- 
duced, in the Senate of this Congress, a bill prepared by Henry 
Winter Davis, who was then out of Congress, which embod- 
ied a carefully prepared plan of reconstruction. The bill was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, but the need of a law 
upon the subject was not then sufficiently pressing to secure 
action by the Committee, so it went over. At the beginning 
of the Thirty-eighth Congress, Mr. Davis, who had been re- 
turned to the House, introduced the same bill and early in the 
session it passed the House and went to the Senate, where a 
substitute was adopted. In conference a bill was agreed upon 
which was known as the Wade-Davis Bill and passed both 
Houses, but was vetoed by President Lincoln. The second 
session of the Thirty-eighth Congress passed no legislation 
upon the subject of reconstruction and the result was, that 
the war ending soon after the adjournment of Congress, there 
was no reconstruction law and the whole matter was left to 
executive action and discretion. On the eighth day of Decem- 
ber, 1863, the President had issued a proclamation containing 
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a plan for reconstructing the States in .rebellion and at the 
same time sent a message to Congress in which he set forth, 
at length, but in a general way, as of necessity he must, his 
plan for bringing the Confederate States back into political 
relations with the loyal States as their conditions might from 
time to time justify. 

The President's plan met with almost universal favor, in 
Congress and out, but presently some gentlemen discovered 
that it was an encroachment upon the rights and powers of 
Congress. Henry Winter Davis headed the discontents in the 
House, and Senator Wade in the Senate. The veto of the 
Wade-Davis bill intensified their feeling to such a degree 
that neither of them supported Mr. Lincoln for reélection. 
Congress adjourned on the fourth of July, and on the eighth 
of July, the President issued a proclamation, setting forth his 
reasons for vetoing the Wade-Davis bill, but expressed his 
willingness, when the conditions were ripe, for an application 
of its principles, to the reconstruction of the insurgent States, 
to apply those principles, but he expressed an unwillingness 
to undo what had already been accomplished in Arkansas 
and Louisiana, and to declare a constitutional competency in 
Congress to abolish slavery. At this time the thirteenth amend- 
ment had passed the Senate and was pending in the House. 
The Thirty-eighth Congress expired on the fourth of March, 
1865, and as before noted, without having succeeded in making 
any law to govern the organization of governments in the 
rebel States, or providing means whereby they could reéstab- 
lish political relations with the loyal States. This left the 
whole matter to be dealt with by the President, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armies. The governments which had 
been established in Tennessee, Arkansas, and Louisiana, were 
military in essence whatever may have been their form,— 
they were erected by the President, as military rather than 
as a civil chief. The friction, which existed between Lincoln 
and the radicals who disagreed with him as to the Status of | 
the conquered territory and the boundary between executive 
and legislative power, would have been overcome, or so re- 
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duced, as not to have interfered with the carrying out of 
the wise, just and generous policy which the President had 
outlined in his mind and which he had published so far as 
it was practical or expedient to give it; but like the prophet 
of old, the faithful leader was not to cross over, but he was 
to die in sight of the promised land,— in sight of peace, the 
harbor toward which he had held the rudder through four 
years of storm and battle. 

The surrender of Lee, the fall of Richmond, the surrender 
of Johnston, and the flight southward. of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment, followed each other in rapid succession. The red 
tide of war, which had flowed northward to the river and 
beyond, had ebbed back to break and die upon the soil of 
the Old Dominion. The whole North rang with the acclaim 
of victory. Bonfires blazed, multitudes shouted, the people 
of both sections, North and South, greeted the sign of return- 
ing peace with hallelujahs of joy. The spirit of peace and 
good-will filled every heart. 

In an hour the sounds of jubilation and joy ceased,—the 
banners of victory proudly floating from a million flag staffs 
were lowered to half-mast,—the glad notes of the Te Deum 
died out and fierce notes of wrath subdued by mournful strains 
of sorrow filled the North. A great preacher said ‘‘the 
change was instantaneous; it was the uttermost of joy, it was 
the uttermost of sorrow,—it was noon and it was midnight, 
without a space between.” Lincoln was dead and Andrew 
Johnson reigned in his stead. 

President Johnson began the reconstruction of the Con- 
federate States upon the lines of Lincoln’s plan and substan- 
tially the plan of the only legislation attempted up to that 
time —the Wade-Davis bill. But he was soon in a quarrel 
with Congress or with certain Members and Senators. At 
the beginning the chief disagreement was about two things, or 
upon two points. First the question as to whether the States 
in rebellion were ever out of the Union, and second as 
to the political rights which should be allowed the freedmen 
in the reorganization of and in the reorganized governments. 
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President Johnson’s plan did not confer upon the colored 
men any political rights. There could have been no doubt 
but that, until Congress met in December, the President had 
plenary power, as Commander-in-Chief to appoint military 
governors for the conquered States and to provide for the 
establishment and maintenance of governments. And also 
that these governments should continue until Congress, by 
appropriate legislation, should interfere by providing a plan or 
form of government. This proposition was clearly set forth 
by General Garfield, in a speech delivered in the House, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1866, as follows:— 

‘*That it belongs exclusively to the legislative authority of the 
Government to determine the political status of the insurgent States, 
either by adopting the governments the President has established or by 
permitting the people to form others, subject to the approval of Con- 
gress.” 


Many of the Republican Senators and Members insisted 
that the emancipated slaves should have a part in reorganiz- 
ing the insurgent States,—that they could only maintain 
their freedom by having political rights. In the speech, just 
referred to, Garfield stated that claim as follows:— 

“In the extremity of our distress we called upon the black man to 
help us save the Republic, and amid the very thunder of battle we made 
a covenant with him, sealed with both his blood and ours, and witnessed 
by Jehovah, that when the Nation was redeemed he should be free and 
share with us the glories and blessings of freedom. In the solemn 
words of the great proclamation of emancipation, we not only declared 
the slaves forever free, but we pledged the faith of the Nation ‘to main- 
tain their freedom,’ mark the words, ‘to maintain their freedom.’ 

If they are to be disfranchised, if they are to have no voice in deter: 
mining the conditions under which they are to live and labor, what hope 
have they for the future?”’ 


During the first session of the Thirty-ninth Congress, Sen- 
ator Sherman made an effort to get President Johnson and 
Congress together upon some plan of reconstruction and to 
avoid, if possible, an indefinite continuation of the quarrel be- 
tween Congress, and the Executive, which threatened a dis- 
ruption of the Republican party. The situation was extremely 
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grave. The radical Republicans were determined that the 
President should sanction a plan of universal suffrage in 
the South, and the dogma that the States, by reason of their 
rebellion, no longer existed. Mr. Johnson was headstrong 
and courageous,— pugnacious and indiscrete; he would not 
yield a hair,— instead he became more determined as the 
opposition strengthened. 

Just how far President Johnson was influenced, to his un- 
justifiable and inexplicable course by the opposition which 
his policy encountered from leading Republicans, and in 
Congress, and how far by his antecedent political predilec- 
tions, will never be definitely known. Those who, were in- 
clined to take the most derogatory view of his case have 
asserted that he was a rebel at heart, and only espoused the 
Union cause under a peculiarity of mental and moral in- 
fluences, which do not admit of analysis or explanation. 
Others believed that he was a true and loyal man, but 
that so unfortunate was his disposition and temperament, 
so far did his ability fall short of the necessities of the great 
position which accident had thrust him in, that he was in- 
capable of presenting a rational policy, and unable to sub- 
ordinate himself sufficiently to follow the lead of Congress. 
The truth seems to be that Andrew Johnson was a loyal 
man, and hated secession as a man of his intense disposition 
could hate that he intended to follow in the footsteps of 
Lincoln, except that he had resolved that treason should be 
made odious and dangerous to those engaged in it, by the 
execution of a number of the leaders of the rebellion. He 
began the reconstruction of the rebel States, as has been 
suggested, honestly intending to pursue the course outlined 
by Lincoln, and without any policy of his own. His oat 
lamation as to Virginia was unobjectionable, and it was 
the first of his acts. He declared all acts of the Confederate 
Government, within the State, null and void. His proclama- 
tion, of May 29th, declared the restoration of the Federal Goy- 
ernment over the territory in rebellion, and granted amnesty 
to al) engaged in the rebellion, except fourteen classes, with 
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restoration of property except slaves. He appointed provi- 
sional governors for the rebellious States. All of which was 
clearly within his power, until Congress should act. But it 
soon became apparent that, under the policy of the President, 
whether it was as he desired it or not, the old ante-bellum 
regime would come to Congress again without: repentance or 
reparation, unless Congress should refuse them admittance. 
When the Thirty-ninth Congress convened, the Representa- 
tives from Tennessee and Virginia were in the House, ask- 
ing to be put on the roll and seated. Horace Maynard, a 
true and loyal man of Tennessee, had been elected to Con- 
gress, and was present in the House demanding that the 
clerk call his name from the roll of Representatives, and that 
he be permitted to vote in the election of a Speaker. But 
the Republicans of the House had determined upon a_ policy 
which rendered it necessary that he be excluded for the 
time being, in order that it might not be urged as a prece- 
dent for the admission of Representatives from other States. 

On the first day of the session, Mr. Stevens, of Pennsyl- 
vania, offered a resolution providing for a joint Committee of 
Reconstruction to be composed of fifteen, nine from the 
House and six from the Senate, that the Committee should 
report whether the States lately in rebellion, or any of them, 
were entitled to representation in Congress, and that until 
such report was made no member should be received in 
either House from any of the so called Confederate States. 
The resolution passed the House by a vote of 133 to 36. It 
went to the Senate, and was there amended so as to make 
it a concurrent resolution, (and thus render the President’s 
approval unnecessary,) and passed. The House members of 
this Committee were Thaddeus Stevens, Elihu B. Washburn, 
Justin S. Morrill, Henry Grider, John A. Bingham, Roscoe 
Conkling, Geo. A. Boutwell, Henry T. Blow and Andrew J. 
Rogers; the Senate members were William Pitt Fessenden, 
James W. Grimes, Ira Harris, Jacob M. Howard, Reverdy 
Johnson and George H. Williams. 

On the twenty-second of January, 1866, the Committee of 
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Fifteen reported a Constitutional amendment, which was as 
follows :— 


‘‘ ARTICLE —. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States, which may be included within this Union, ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of per- 
sons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed; frovided, that when- 
ever the elective franchise shall be denied or abridged in any State on 
account of race or color, all persons of such race or color shall be ex- 
cluded from the basis of representation.”’ 


Very soon after the proposition was made to amend the 
Constitution, the President made it known through the public 
press that he doubted the propriety of making any more 
amendments to the Constitution, and he took occasion to say, 
in this connection, that he thought the proposition to extend 
the elective franchise to the negroes in the District of Colum- 
bia at the time ‘‘was ill-timed and uncalled for, and calcu- 
lated to do harm.” The resolution passed the House by a 
vote of 120 to 46. It was defeated in the Senate, not receiv- 
ing the necessary two-thirds vote. 

On the twentieth of February, Mr. Stevens, from the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, reported a concurrent resolution, providing 
that no Senator or Representative from the States lately in 
rebellion should be admitted into either branch of Congress 
until Congress should declare them entitled to representation. 
This was to prevent the President from recognizing the re- 
organized insurgent States, and complicate matters by precipi- 
tating upon Congress the question of admitting them to rep- 
resentation upon the action of the Executive alone. It passed 
the House by a vote of 109 to 40. 

When this resolution appeared in the Senate it precipi- 
tated a debate in which it was clearly apparent that the Re- 
publican Senators were not agreed upon the subject of con- 
sidering the resolution. Senator Fessenden, the chairman of 
the Committee of Fifteen moved that the pending question 
on the Constitutional amendment be laid aside temporarily, 
that the concurrent resolution be taken up for consideration. 
Senator Sherman, while not opposed to the principle of the 
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resolution, believed it was not wise to widen the breach 
between the President and Congress by agitating the subject 
further, at the particular time. The day before the President 
had made a most intemperate and ridiculous speech, in which, 
he had denounced, by name, Senator Sumner, Mr. Stevens and 
others whom he charged with getting up a rebellion at the 
other end of the line. Mr. Sherman said, ‘‘I think we ought 
not to postpone all the important business now pending in 
Congress for the purpose of getting into a political wrangle 
with the President.” He believed that by a conciliatory 
policy the President and his party might yet be brought into 
harmonious relations, and a long and damaging contest 
avoided. He felt that, while the sting of the President’s 
speech was still smarting, was not an auspicious moment to 
take up and discuss the questions which had so widely sepa- 
rated the Executive and the leaders of his party. In this he 
was right. The subsequent events demonstrated that recon- 
ciliation, upon any line of action which Congress could accept 
could not have been accomplished, yet when we consider that 
the representatives of the insurgent States could enter Con- 
gress only by the consent and action of the respective 
branches, it seems that the contest might have been post- 
poned to a more convenient season without harm. Senator 
Fessenden urged its consideration, and the Senate decided to 
take up the resolution. 

In the meanwhile the conditions in parts of the South 
were more oppressive to the freedmen than their former serv- 
itude. The Klu-Klux had begun to ride and raid. The re- 
constructed legislatures were passing laws, the purpose of 
which was to throw the freedmen into a new servitude more 
onerous and galling and destructive of their humanity than 
the slavery of the ante-bellum time. 

On the twenty-sixth day of February, Senator Sherman 
made a conciliatory speech in the Senate, the purpose of 
which was to harmonize the conflicting opinions of certain 
Senators and Members and the President. He pointed out the 
result of a continuation of the conflict; he said that nothing 
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could be more disgraceful than for the Republican party, by 
its divisions, to turn over the powers of government to men 
who were the country’s enemies in war. He called atten- 
tion to the condition of the emancipated slaves, who were 
surrendered to the custody of the rebels of the South, while 
the President and Congress clashed about forms of govern- 
ment. “Hersaid:=— 


‘« Sir, the curse of God, the maledictions of millions of our people, 
and the tears and blood of new made free men will, in my judg- 
ment, rest upon those who now for any cause destroy the unity of the 
great party that has led us through the wilderness of war. We want 
now peace and repose. We must now look to our public credit. We 
have duties to perform to the business interests of the country, in which 
we need the assistance of the President. We have every motive for har- 
mony with him and with each other.’’ 


In this speech the Senator paid the President some com- 
pliments, and expressed a disinclination to withhold his con- 
fidence until it should be established that Mr. Johnson was 
not entitled to it. He referred to his patriotic conduct as 
Governor of Tennessee, and of his firm and courageous stand 
for the Union. A few days before the delivery of this speech, 
on the nineteenth of February, the President had vetoed .the 
Freedman’s Bureau Bill. There was very serious doubts as to 
whether this Bill was a wise measure. It would have erected 
a permanent bureau to afford perpetual relief and protection 
to the freedmen and refugees. The day after the delivery 
of this speech by Mr. Sherman, the President vetoed the 
Civil Rights Bill, which perhaps satisfied him that Mr. John- 
son’s official conduct in these matters was not prompted by 
the highest motives, and that he was unreasonably obstruct- 
ing the passage of measures, which the representatives of his 
party thought wise, and which had passed both Houses -by 
large majorities. At any rate, after that Mr. Sherman paid 
the President no further compliments. 

On the thirtieth of April, 1866, Mr. Stevens, from the 
Committee of Fifteen, reported a joint resolution for the 
submission of the Constitutional amendment which event- 
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ually became the fourteenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. The resolution was accompanied by two bills, 
one of which provided that when any State, lately in insur- 
rection, should have ratified the amendment, its Senators and 
Representatives, if found duly elected and qualified, should 
be admitted to Congress; the other declared that high offi- 
cials of the late Confederate Government were ineligible to 
any office under the Federal Government. 

The third section of the amendment, as introduced in the 
House, provided that, until the fourth of July, 1870, all per- 
sons who voluntarily adhered to the late insurrection, giving 
it aid and comfort, should be excluded from the right to 
vote for representatives in Congress, and for electors for 
President and Vice-President of the United States. 

The resolution passed the House by a vote of 128 to 37. 
The Senate struck out the third section, limiting the ineligi- 
bility of persons adhering to the Confederate Government to 
the fourth of July, 1870, and substituted a broader section 
which made the ineligibility perpetual, except that by a two- 
thirds vote of Congress the disability might be removed. 
After further amending the proposition, the Senate passed the 
joint resolution, and it was duly ratified by three-fourths of 
the States. The rebel States, with the exception of Tennes- 
see, spurned the Constitutional amendment, and refused to 
adopt it with a spirit of resentment, which demonstrated 
that defeat had not brought repentance. 

On the nineteenth of July, Tennessee ratified the amendment, 
and immediately a resolution was introduced to restore her ‘‘ to 
her former proper and practical relation to the Union, and to ad- 
mit her Senator and Representatives to seats in Congress, when 
duly elected and qualified.” This passed, and thus Tennessee 
was the first of the rebellious States to return to the Union 
fold. The return of the other States was postponed by the 
happening of events which rendered the postponement neces- 
sary until further legislation should be provided by Congress. 
No plan for reconstruction except the fourteenth amendment 
was passed by Congress until the last session of the Thirty- 
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ninth Congress and then it was left to Senator Sherman to 
draw the substitute, which became the law, and under which 
ten of the insurgent States were brought back into full politi- 
cal relations with the Government. The House had passed 
a bill, the passage of which in the Senate seemed doubtful, 
and while it was being discussed in the Senate, Mr. Sherman 
proposed his substitute, and it passed the Senate by a vote 
of twenty-nine yeas to ten nays. The House concurred in 
the substitute, and the bill was sent to the President, and on 
March 2nd, 1869, he vetoed it. The bill was passed over the 
veto. 

This law recognized the right of the colored people to 
vote for delegates to the conventions, to form constitutions 
and governments in the respective States, and excluded those 
who had been disfranchised for participating in.the rebellion. 
It provided that these constitutions should be submitted to 
Congress for its approval, and when approved by Congress 
and when the fourteenth amendment should be adopted by 
these States, then the States should be entitled to representa- 
tion in Congress, and that their Senators and Representatives 
should be admitted to seats, upon taking the oath required by 
law. It contained another provision, viz., that no one ex- 
cluded from holding office should be eligible as a member of 
the Constitutional conventions, or to vote for members. Un- 
der this law all the insurgent States finally organized perma- 
nent State governments, and elected Senators and Representa- 
tives to Congress, who were admitted to seats. 

This substitute proposed by Mr. Sherman, as a compromise, 
came after a long debate in the Senate had demonstrated that 
in the great variety of opinions held by the Senators, and the 
tenacity with which these opinions were adhered to, that it 
was doubtful if any legislation for the reconstruction of the 
insurgent States would pass at that session. The bill of the 
House came to the Senate when February was well advanced, 
and was debated almost continuously up to the time the sub- 
stitute was offered. February the fifteenth, the Senate debated 
the bill until three o’clock a.m. Saturday, and at noon be- 
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gan a session which continued, with an intermission, until 
twenty-two minutes past six o’clock, Sunday morning, at 
which time the Senate adjourned. Just before midnight 
Senator Sherman secured the floor and offered his substitute. 
Senator Cowan, of Pennsylvania, addressed the chair, but 
Senator Hendricks, of Indiana, secured the floor and made a 
motion to adjourn, assigning as a reason that the Sabbath 
was about to begin. The motion to adjourn was voted 
down, and Senator Cowan made a speech against the whole 
matter of reconstruction. He was one of the Senators who 
desired the rebels to come back into Congress without re- 
pentance or condition. The debate continued until a vote 
was secured. Mr. Sherman made a brief speech in which he 
pointed out the provisions of the substitute, wherein it differed 
or agreed with the former or pending propositions, and urged 
its adoption. That the bill, as amended by this substitute, 
received twenty-nine votes to ten against it, was evidence 
that the substitute was a most happy solution of a difficult 
and embarrassing problem. The successful operation of the 
law, under unfavorable circumstances, demonstrated that it 
was a wise measure. It was necessary to supplement it by 
some legislation in the Fortieth Congress, but the substance 
of this law was maintained throughout the long and tedious pro- 
cess of reconstruction. Mr. Sherman’s substitute differed from 
other measures and from the plan for which it was offered, 
mainly in that it left to the Executive the power of appoint- 
ment, of which the President could not be deprived upon 
any ground or for any reason without infringing upon one 
of the fundamental principles of the Constitution. 
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CHAPTER. XXII 


Tuer Pusiic DEBT AT THE CLOSE OF THE WAR.—FINANCIAL MEAS- 
URES. — McCULLOUGH, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY.— HIS 
PLAN FOR THE RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. — OPPOSED 
BY SENATOR SHERMAN.— THE DEBATE ON THE PLAN.— THE 
Act To RETIRE THE GREENBACKS.— CONTRACTION OF THE CuR- 
RENCY.— Bonps AUTHORIZED TO RETIRE GREENBACKS.— SHER- 
MAN’S PLAN OF RESUMPTION.— COLLOQUY BETWEEN FESSEN- 
DEN AND SHERMAN.— EFFECT OF CONTRACTION PLAN OF RE- 
SUMPTION. 


been agreed upon, the Confederate armies disbanded, 

and arrangements made for disbanding the Federal ar- 
mies, Congress turned its attention to the refunding and pay- 
ment of the National debt. The cost in money of the war to 
the Federal Government has never been accurately calculated, 
the amount is something over six billions of dollars, not includ- 
ing several hundred millions expended by States, municipali- 
ties and other public bodies in aid of the Government. The 
public debt, at the end of the war, amounted to $2,845,907, 
626. Deducting from this, the cash in the Treasury, it amounted 
to $2,757,689,571. Adding to this, sums which were after- 
wards refunded to the States, to reimburse them for expendi- 
tures made, the grand total for which the Government had to 
make provision and payment, amounted to considerably more 
than three billions of dollars. This calculation does not in- 
clude, of course, the vast amounts expended and borrowed 
by the Confederate States, and takes no account of the de- 
struction of life and property, which loss of itself was so 
enormous that no estimate has ever approximately fixed its 
amount. Several of the southern States had been laid pros- 
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trate by the ravages of war, their governments had been 
extinguished, their property and resources largely destroyed, 
their industrial institution abolished, and a wholly new prob- 
lem of life and living substituted for the old order of things. 
Of course the rebellious States must bear their share of the 
public debt, and the burdens fastened upon the shoulders of 
the Government by the war. This share must be so appor- 
tioned and levied that it would not, to a greater extent than 
was necessary, retard the upbuilding of the South, and its 
recovery from the waste of the conflict. 

This problem was most difficultt—the undertaking stu- 
pendous. In the first years of the war, the Government had 
no choice as to the terms of its loans, it borrowed upon 
any terms which would command the money, high or low 
interest, long or short time. Toward the end of the war, 
when the credit of the Government had so improved that 
better terms could be insisted upon, the loans were more 
favorably negotiated, but when the war ceased it was found 
that $1,707,000,000 of the debt would mature within three 
years. An amount so vast that the question of paying it 
when due did not admit of rational speculation. The real 
question was: How much of this can we pay when it ma- 
tures, and how can, and how should, the balance be refunded 
and continued? In 1862, an act had been passed providing 
for a sinking fund to be applied on the debt, but the ex- 
penditures overran the receipts and the law had been inopera- 
tive. Besides this there were $433,000,000 of greenbacks 
outstanding, and although they were not due unless the Gov- 
ernment elected to fix a time of payment, yet they might be 
considered as due at any time. At least it was the duty of 
the Government to take such action in regard to this portion 
of the debt as would insure its stability not only as a public 
debt, but as currency. 

At the end of Mr. Lincoln’s first term, Secretary Fessen- 
den, having been reélected to the Senate, resigned his place 
in the Cabinet, and Hugh McCullough, of Indiana, was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Treasury, and entered upon the 
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duties of the office, March 4, 1865. Upon Mr. Fessenden re- 
entering the Senate, Senator Sherman surrendered the chair- 
manship of the Finance Committee to him. Secretary Mc- 
Cullough’s first report, submitted to the first session of the 
Fortieth Congress, contained his plan for dealing with the 
debt and currency. He regarded the greenbacks, and es- 
pecially their legal-tender quality, as a necessity of war, and 
only justified and legalized by the necessities of war. He 
proposed that they should be retired and cancelled as soon 
as practicable by being exchanged for, or refunded into bonds, 
or paid by funds realized from the sale of bonds. He further 
proposed, that if their retirement injuriously contracted the 
currency, to supply their place with National Bank notes. 
He argued that the currency was redundant and that a large 
decrease, perhaps, to the amount of the greenbacks, would 
not unfavorably effect business. A bill was introduced in 
the House of Representatives to carry out the Secretary's 
idea. It authorized him to sell any description of bonds de- 
scribed in the Act of March 3, 1865, ‘‘the proceeds thereof 
to be used only for retiring Treasury notes, or other obliga- 
tions issued under any act of Congress.” As the bill was 
introduced there was no limitation upon the power of the 
Secretary, as to the retirement and cancellation of the United 
States notes. Under its provisions, as fast as bonds could be 
sold, the greenbacks could be retired until the last one was 
gone. This proposition, of course, raised the question as to 
what volume of money was necessary to do the business of 
the country, a question never satisfactorily solved in advance, 
but easily discovered in the affect of contraction or expan- 
sion upon business. It has always been a mooted question 
whether the United States notes should ever be retired,—at 
this time, more than thirty-five years after the war, they are 
still doing duty as money. They are a forced loan perhaps,. 
and without interest, but yet their convenience and safety as 
currency presents a strong argument in their favor. Only 
once since the war, and then only for a brief time, did they 
show a dangerous power in our monetary system, and then 
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the opportunity to do harm was occasioned by legislation 
which ruinously reduced the revenues. Secretary McCullough 
believed that through the process outlined in his report, and 
authorized in this bill, he could carry the country back to 
specie payments within two or three years. He _ believed 
that resumption was to be accomplished through a quick 
scramble up a sharp, but short, declivity; the way, however, 
was to be a long and toilsome one and made much longer and 
harder by this legislation which the Secretary requested, un- 
der the mistaken belief that it would insure a quick and sure 
return to a coin basis. 

Senator Sherman wholly disagreed with the Secretary of 
the Treasury, as to this policy. He sets forth the points of 
difference so clearly in his ‘‘ Recollections” that I quote a 
paragraph :— 

‘‘ At this time there was a wide difference of opinion between Sec- 
retary McCullough and myself, as to the financial policy of the 
Government, in respect to the public debt and the currency. He was 
in favor of a rapid contraction of the currency by funding it into in- 
terest-bearing bonds. I was in favor of maintaining in circulation 
the then existing volume of currency as an aid to the funding of all 
forms of interest-bearing securities into bonds redeemable within a 
brief period, at the pleasure of the United States, and bearing as low 
a rate of interest as possible. Both of us were in favor of specie pay- 
ments, he by contraction, and I by the gradual advancement of the 
credit and value of our currency to the specie standard. With him 
specie payments was the primary object, with me it was a secondary ob- 
ject, to follow the advancing credit of the Government, Each of us 
was in favor of paying the interest of bonds in coin, and the principal 
when due, in coin. A large proportion of National securities were pay- 
able in lawful money, or United States notes. He by contraction, would 
make this payment more difficult, while I, by retaining the notes in ex- 
istence, would induce the holders of currency certificates to convert 
them into coin obligations bearing a lower rate of interest.’’ 


Before the bill passed the House the danger of a sudden 
contraction of the volume of currency, by the retirement of 
the greenback, was foreseen, and an amendment adopted pro- 
hibiting the retirement of a greater amount of the United 
States notes than $10,000,000, the first six months, nor more 
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than $4,000,000, a month thereafter. With this amend- 
ment the bill passed the House, and came to the Senate. It 
was vigorously opposed by Senator Sherman in the Finance 
Committee and on the floor of the Senate. The bill was 
not carefully considered in the Finance Committee. It took the 
bill upon the strength of the Secretary’s recommendation, and 
the consideration which had been given it in the House. It is 
true that if the Secretary's plan was wise the bill was in 
proper form to carry it out, but Senator Sherman was satis- 
fied, and subsequent events confirmed the wisdom of his 
opinion, that the course proposed led away from, rather than 
to, the point at which the Republicans were aiming, viz: 
The earliest return to specie resumption, consistent with the 
welfare of the people, and the refunding of the public debt 
into obligations bearing a reduced rate of interest. Aside 
from the currency feature of the greenbacks, and considered 
only as a part of the National obligations, they were the 
cheapest form of debt. They bore no interest, had no spe- 
cific time for payment and there was no reason at the particu- 
lar time, why they should not be continued, as the least bur- 
densome portion of the debt, at least until the interest-bear- 
ing obligations were funded in more advantageous form, and 
upon better terms. 

But the question was deeper and more important than 
simply a matter of interest,—it was a question whether by 
the Secretary’s plan we could get back to a specie basis 
without retiring substantially the whole volume of United 
States notes, and thereby paralyze business by the sudden con- 
traction of the currency to the amount of more than four 
hundred millions of dollars. Senator Sherman was not un- 
favorable to the retirement of a reasonable portion of the 
greenbacks, such amount as would not seriously disturb busi- 
ness, but his plan was to increase the National credit by judi- 
cious legislation, such as would inspire confidence in govern- 
ment obligations, to increase the credit gradually until a specie 
basis was reached. He thought this could be done without 
any serious disturbance to business. 
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On the ninth day of April, 1866, Mr. Sherman made a 
carefully prepared speech in the Senate, in which he pointed 
out his objections to the bill in question. He said he would 
waive his personal objections upon other grounds, if the 
House amendment, limiting the retirement and cancellation of 
the greenbacks, was in a fact a limitation, but he asserted 
that the limitation would in no way be violated by the re- 
tirement of the whole volume into the Treasury, if they were 
not cancelled. He said that at that time there was no press- 
ing need of the authority so broadly conferred upon the Sec- 
retary by the bill as no large amount of the debt was due, 
about $62,000,000, and that by the time a large amount was 
due the conditions would be such as to enable the Govern- 
ment to fund it upon more favorable terms. He _ said in 
part: — 

“‘T say the future for this country is hopeful, buoyant, joyous. We 
shall not have to beg, of foreign nations, or even of our own people, 
money within two or three years. Our National debt will be sought for, 
I have no doubt. I take a hopeful view of the future. I do not wish now 
to cripple the industry of the country by adopting the policy of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as he calls it, by reducing the currency, by crip- 
pling the operations of the Government, when I think that, under any 
probability of affairs in the future, all this debt will take care of itself. 

In my judgment the amount of legal-tenders, now outstanding, 
is not too much for the present condition of the country. I expect to 
come back to specie payments, and I expect to see gold approach the 
level and standard of our paper money, without any material reduction 
of our currency.” 


This prophecy came true. When specie payments were 
resumed the volume of legal tenders amounted to about three 
hundred and fifty millions, and the process was, as Mr. Sher- 
man predicted, by slowly and without injury to business, 
bringing the currency credit of the Government to a parity 
with coin. 

Mr. Sherman expressed a willingness to confer upon the 
Secretary any additional authority which might be necessary 
to enable him to sell bonds to pay accruing indebtedness, 
but he strenuously and wisely objected to authority, to sell 
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bonds then to pay debts which would not accrue for two or 
three years. His objection was based upon the claim that, 
when the debt matured, bonds could be negotiated at interest 
as low as five per cent., which in the end would save the 
country millions of dollars in interest. On this point he 
said :— 

‘I do not think it wise to confer on the Secretary of the Treasury 
the power to meet the indebtedness not accruing for a year or two or 
three years. I do not think it necessary, in our present financial con- 
dition, to authorize him to go into the market now and sell bonds 
at current market rates, with a view to pay debts that do not mature for 
a year or two. I have no doubt, before the five-twenty loans are due, we 
shall retire every dollar of them at four or five per cent. interest. No 
one who heeds the rapid developments of new sources of wealth in this 
country, the enormous yield of gold now, the renewal of industry in the 
South, the enormous yield of cotton, the growing wealth of the coun- 
try, and all the favorable prospects that are before us, doubts the abil- 
ity of the Government, before this debt matures, to reduce it to four or 
five per cent. interest.” 


This debate in the Senate presented the interesting spec- 
tacle of a radical disagreement, and a sharp colloquy between 
Senators Fessenden and Sherman, the chairman of the Finance 
Committee and his predecessor in the chairmanship, between 
the chairman and the leading member of his committee. The 
bill passed on the twelfth day of April. Time and the exe- 
cution of this law, demonstrated that Senator Sherman was 
right in his opposition to this measure, and most of the lead- 
ing statesmen of his party in Congress lived to see the fruits 
of the costly blunder which had been made. The funding 
operations under this law increased the six per cent. debt over 
$600,000,000 and cost in interest, before the debt was paid, 
something like half that sum. In 1870, in a speech in the 
Senate, Mr. Sherman called attention to the results of the Act 
of April 12, 1866, in the following words :— 


“But Mr. President, Congress itself has been guilty of some errors, 
and one or two very great omissions in financial legislation, after the 
war was over. The most unfortunate one was the Act of April 12, 1866. 
By this act, Congress authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to fund 
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all the floating indebtedness of the United States, the compound inter- 
est notes, the five per cent. notes, the temporary loan certificates, all 
the then floating debt, into six per cent. gold bonds, or into any form 
of bonds authorized by previous acts, which covered, of course, the six 
per cent. five-twenty bonds. Thus by a general sweeping provision con- 
tained in this act we legalized and authorized the conyersion of the 
whole current debt, except United States notes, into five-twenties. 
Whatever opinion may have been entertained as to our finances in the 
year 1865, there can be no doubt but that on the twelfth day of April, 
1866, it was not wise or politic to fund the debt into a six per cent. 
bond. The effect of this legislation was to at once sever the bond from 
the note. All forms of indebtedness, except the notes, was allowed to 
be funded into bonds, This at once checked the appreciation of the 
notes. Gold had greatly lowered in price, till in April, 1866, when this 
act was passed, it was only worth twenty-five and one-half per cent. 
premium; but from the passage of the act it immediately rose, and in 
July averaged fifty per cent. For years after gold never reached the 
minimum of twenty-five per cent., but advanced, fluctuating backward 
and forward. Paper money was then entirely detached from the rest of 
the debt of the United States, and became of less market value than any 
other form of our securities. During the past year, under a_ dif- 
ferent policy, the currency has reached much nearer the par of 
gold than before. For three years after the passage of the Act of 
April 12, 1866, gold, or rather our paper money, was subject to daily 
fluctuations and derangements, the inevitable effects of its passage. This 
Act and the failure of Congress to provide any mode for redeeming or 
retiring the greenbacks, and afterwards the repeal of even the limited 
authority granted to the Secretary of the Treasury to retire greenbacks, 
undoubtedly kept our notes depreciated, from day to day fluctuating in 
value.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


EARLY STEPS TowARD RESUMPTION.— THE HousE RESOLVES IN Fa- 
VOR OF SECRETARY McCuLLouGH’s PLAN TO CONTRACT THE 
CuRRENCY.— THE RIGHT TO CONVERT GREENBACKS INTO BONDS. 
—Tue RIsE oF GREENBACKISM. — REFUNDING.— SENATOR SHER- 
MAN’S EFFORTS TO REDUCE INTEREST ON PuBLIC DEBT. — 
SPEECH.— POSTPONED BY DISAGREEMENT BETWEEN PRESIDENT 
AND CONGRESS.—SENATOR SHERMAN’S LETTER TO GENERAL 
SHERMAN. 


OHN SHERMAN’S early Congressional career has been ob- 
scured or lost sight of in the greater fame which came 
to him as the central figure,—the leading force in that 
great financial achievement, the resumption of specie pay- 

ments. This career began only two years after Daniel Web- 
ster and Henry Clay died, and continued until men born after 
it began, became his colleagues in the high places of the Na- 
tion. His public career was respectable before Corwin’s bril- 
liant sun went towards its setting, and it was National and 
distinguished before the first gun of the Civil War was fired, 
and in the end, as it was greater so was it longer, than that 
of any Ohioan. The statesmen of Ohio naturally divide into 
two classes and into two periods,—those who precede and 
those who follow the days which marked Garfield’s greatest 
fame. To this observation one exception should be noted,— 
John Sherman belonged to both these periods. 

As Mr. Sherman’s enduring fame will rest upon his con- 
nection with the passage and execution of the Resumption 
Act, it is necessary to note, with some particularity, the steps 
taken by Congress and the Treasury Department after the 
war, in returning to a coin basis. While the war was ram- 
pant, and the people of the North were filled with a deter- 
mination to save the Union at any cost, it was comparatively 
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easy to raise money, but the day came when the enormous 
sums, borrowed, had to be repaid to those who had advanced 
them to the Government, and then it was that a contest as 
hard and difficult and bitter as the contest of arms, confronted 
the statesmen of the Republic. The four years of war had 
been a period of excessive inflation,—of enormous profits 
in business,—of exaggerated prices counted upon the depre- 
ciated money in circulation; for years we were ballooning, and 
now the problem was to get back to the earth and accustom 
ourselves to the quiet, steady ways of peace. We began to 
take reckoning before the war ended to see how far we had 
drifted, but the winds and waves were yet too strong, and we 
continued to drift for a while. On the eighteenth day of De- 
cember, 1865, a few days after Secretary McCullough’s report 
came to Congress, the House of Representatives passed the 
following resolution :— 


‘* RESOLVED, That this House cordially concurs in the views of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in relation to the necessity of a contrac- 
tion of the currency, with a view to as early a resumption of specie 
payments as the business interests of the country will permit, and 
we hereby pledge co-operative action to this end as rapidly as practi- 
cable.” 


It will be observed that this resolution had two conditions: 
First, that resumption was to be at as early day as the business 
interests of the country would permit; and second, as rapidly 
as practicable. The resolution was simply a new declaration 
and acknowledgment of the pledge to return to a coin basis 
at the first moment consistent with the business interests of 
the country. 

We had traveled too far to return so soon. After the 
suspension in the Napoleonic wars, England was twenty-two 
years getting back to coin payments. It would have been 
disastrous, the ruin of thousands, to have forced specie pay- 
ments, if it could have been done at all, within a period of 
a few years after the war closed. The gains of the upward 
flight of prices had to be lost in the fall of prices, but the 
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losses to be borne, in justice and equity, must be distributed 
over a considerable space of time. The return had to be 
gradual, the chasm was too wide and too deep to be filled 
in a year or two. 

The next step after the passage of this resolution was 
the passage of the Act of April 12, 1866, to which some 
reference has already been made. As suggested, its theory 
was to force resumption by the retirement and cancellation 
of the greenbacks. The great error of this act, so far as 
the return to specie payments was concerned, was in its 
severing the notes from the bonds. If the notes had con- 
tinued fundable unto the bonds they would have been more 
easily raised to a par with gold. During the twenty months, 
which this law operated without further legislative restriction, 
the currency was contracted $142,000,000. Business slacked 
and loud protests went up to Congress against further con- 
traction of the currency. On the fifth day of December, 1867, 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House reported a 
bill to suspend the retirement of the legal-tender notes. It 
passed the House, went to the Senate, and was there taken 
charge of and supported by Senator Sherman, and passed 
with only four votes against it. Subsequently Congress en- 
acted other limitations upon the power of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to retire and cancel the legal-tender notes. Fi- 
nally the amount was fixed by law. 

Along the shore of this controversy about the volume of 
money and its effect on business conditions, were first seen 
the craft of that race of financiers who floated the fiat 
banner, and whose home was among the rocks and currents 
of destruction. At first there was an honest difference 
founded upon substantial grounds, between the advocates of 
contraction and its opponents. When the question was first 
presented, by the report of Secretary McCullough, there was 
no data from which to determine, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, the volume of money necessary to do the business of 
the country, to readily perform the exchanges. The war 
conditions had been extraordinary, and they did not furnish 
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reliable premises from which to draw conclusions. The 
Government had ceased its enormous consumption of the 
products of labor, the discharged soldiers had become labor- 
ers and producers; business had shifted from a war to a 
peace basis; for these and many other reasons, there was 
ample ground for honest differences of opinion. 

The demagogue is not the product alone of, nor the in- 
habitant only of, free governments. He has his home and 
plies his trade in every civilized community in the world. 
His opportunity is found amidst conditions of discontent, 
and it is then that his breed increases with marvelous rapid- 
ity. As an honest man sometimes succumbs to strong 
temptation, so sometimes an honest public man is overborne 
by an opportunity, and so it was that many statesmen who 
at first opposed contraction of the currency for sound reasons 
and from good motives, latterly became inflationists, pure and 
simple, and because they saw in it an avenue to. popularity 
and favor, or an opportunity for party advantage. But after 
the first few years, a cheap and liberal currency became the 
political stock in trade, of a considerable number of politi- 
cians and public men, and since then, most of the advocates, 
the persistent year-in-and-year-out advocates of cheap money, 
have been pretty fairly divided between two sorts, first, 
demagogues, who seek their sinister ends through appeals to 
the passions, the prejudices and the weaknesses of humanity; 
the second, those whose obliquity of financial vision is from 
heredity, the lineal descendants of the member of the Conti- 
nental Congress, who refused to vote for any taxes upon the 
people, because ‘‘we can send to our printer and get a 
wagon-load of money, one quire of which will pay the 
whole.” 

There was no disagreement between Secretary McCullough 
and Senator Sherman upon the point that a policy should 
be adopted and put into operation, by which specie payments 
should be resumed at the first practical moment, consistent 
with the welfare of the people, and the business interests of 
the country. They disagreed as to the policy, as to what 
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should be done to reach the end which they both earnestly 
desired. The Secretary favored a forced march back, Mr. 
Sherman favored a gradual return,—one which would take 
some account of the long distance necessary to travel in re- 
turning and one which would not disturb, at least unneces- 
sarily, business affairs, by a sudden change of the standard of 
values and exchanges. The Secretary, in his report submit- 
ted to Congress in December, 1867, recommended the further 
contraction of the currency, and that the acts authorizing the 
legal-tender notes be repealed, and that they all be retired as 
rapidly as possible. Mr. Sherman believed that the legal-ten- 
der notes should be redeemed at as early day as was practi- 
cable, that they should be made convertible into coin, but that 
they should be re-issued and be retained and used, not only 
as currency, but as a more desirable form of public debt than 
a high interest bond. Out of this controversy, also, came the 
long and persistent war which has been made upon National 
banks. Very generally the members of the Democratic party 
were opposed to the issue of the greenbacks. Their senti- 
ment was well expressed by George H. Pendleton, in a speech 
in the House in 1862, in which the following appears :— 


“You send these notes out into the world stamped with irredeem- 
ability. You put on them the mark of Cain, and like Cain they will go 
forth, to be vagabonds and fugitives on the earth. What then will be 
the consequence? It requires no prophet to tell what will be their his- 
tory. The currency will be expanded; prices will be inflated; fixed val- 
-ues will depreciate; incomes will be diminished; the savings of the 
poor will vanish; the hoardings of the widow will melt away; bonds, 
mortgages, and notes, everything of fixed value will lose their value; 
everything of changeable value will appreciate; the necessities of life 
rise in value . . . contraction will follow. Private ruin and public 
bankruptcy, either with or without repudiation, will inevitably follow.”’ 


‘Yet, in the course of time, when it was proposed to hon- 
orably retire these vagabond notes, by substituting in their 
stead the amply secured notes of solvent National banks, it 
.was opposed, upon the ground that it was giving to the banks 
an unreasonable profit, and that it was dangerous to give them 
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control of the currency. From these first steps toward re- 
sumption, until resumption, was accomplished in 1879, there 
was increasing agitation for a larger supply of legal-tender notes, 
—a larger volume of money as a cure-all. And thus, in. the 
conflict between these extremes, was resumption delayed and 
postponed. Secretary McCullough and his followers were at 
one extreme,—for the rapid retirement and destruction of the 
greenbacks; and the greenbackers, favoring an unlimited issue 
of notes, were at the other. Between the two were the con- 
servative statesmen, of whom John Sherman was the leader, 
those who saw the danger in either course, and by a wise 
middle path secured the beneficent object of the one, and de- 
feated the destructive object of the other. Mr. Sherman sets 
forth the situation as follows in his ‘‘ Recollections”: 


‘But the equally erroneous opposing opinions of contractionists and 
expansionists, delayed for many years the coming of coin resumption 
upon a fixed quantity of United States notes.”’ 


Mr. Sherman never ceased in his efforts to reduce the 
rate of interest upon the bonds. He was more sanguine of 
the ability of the Government to borrow at a lower rate of 
interest in 1866, than most of his colleagues in public life. 
He believed that a five per cent. bond, redeemable at the 
pleasure of the Government after ten years, could be floated, and 
to that end he introduced a bill at the same session at which 
the Act of April 12, 1866, passed. He objected to a long 
bond with no option to the Government to pay until matur- 
ity, because he saw clearly that long before the expiration 
of the minimum time in the option bonds, the Government 
would be able to borrow at very low rates of interest, and 
that advantage might be taken of such opportunity; he 
was strongly opposed to a bond running thirty years, un- 
less it should appear upon trial that no other bond could be 
sold. On the twenty-second day of May, he made a most 
able and comprehensive speech in the Senate, upon the sub- 
ject of refunding the public debt. The time was not auspi- 
cious for the discussion of financial questions. At this time 
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the conflict between President Johnson and the party that had 
elected him, held the center of the stage of American 
politics, and occupied the attention of Congress to the exclu- 
sion of more important, but less interesting questions. After 
the President had vetoed the Civil Rights Bill, and demanded 
the admission of the rebel Senators and Members to seats, it 
became evident that his case was one of clear apostasy. Mr. 
Sherman was almost the last Republican, of commanding influ- 
ence, and of those who maintained true allegiance to the Re- 
publican party, to surrender his belief that Andrew Johnson 
would finally round to and stand with his party to preserve 
the fruits and results of the Union victory. He foresaw 
that a serious breach between the President and his party 
might postpone, for years, the dispassionate consideration of 
those great financial and economic problems, which must be 
considered and wisely solved before the Nation could again 
plant its feet on solid ground. To avoid this dangerous con- 
tention, if it could be avoided, he made an effort to con- 
ciliate the parties and compose the quarrel, but he might as 
well have given directions as to the course of the winds. The 
psychologist will be puzzled who shall undertake to trace to 
their root the influences which persuaded Andrew Johnson 
that his duty lay in the course he chose. Why he should 
make fellowship with those who had exhausted the vocabu- 
lary of epithet in his abuse, will never, perhaps, be  satisfac- 
torily explained. A southern man, but none of the threads 
of his lineage had beginning or were woven into the warp 
and woof of the genealogy of the ruling families of the 
South. He sprung from a class whose social opportunity 
and economic value was below that of the slaves. From 
this lowly position with every human strata of his 
section above him, Andrew Johnson made his own way 
through them all, upward to one of the exalted positions of 
the world. His rise was a rebuke to the aristocratic exclusive- 
ness of the South, and southern men resented the promi- 
nence of this man, who had achieved it without having 
been born to the purple. The President was a man of im- 
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pulse,— his temperament carried him to the extreme. It was 
feared that he might hang all the prominent rebels, and close 
the mighty chapter of war with a retributive justice that 
would appall humanity. But he was no sooner in a jangle 
with a few of the radicals of his party, than he swung clear 
over, and was foremost in demanding that the unrecon- 
structed and unrepentant rebels should be admitted to seats 
in Congress. Alexander H. Stevens, the Vice-President of 
the Confederate Government, had been elected a Senator 
from Georgia, almost simultaneous with his discharge from 
Ft. Warren. He was demanding a seat upon conditions 
which he expressed as follows:— 


‘‘ Georgia will accept no conditions of restoration. She claims to 
come back with her privilege of representation unimpaired.’’ 


It was suggested that Congress should be dispersed by 
force; that its acts were illegal, because the States in rebellion 
were not represented, and finally the President declared, ‘‘we 
have seen hanging upon the verge of the Government, as it 
were, a body called, or what assumed to be, the Congress 
of the United States, while in fact, it is a Congress of only a 
part of the States.” 

Notwithstanding this fierce conflict, Senator Sherman abated 
none of his interest in the finance of the Government. Some- 
times his voice seemed like one crying in the wilderness. 
In the speech referred to, he answered every argument that 
had been made against a low interest bond, and refuted every 
proposition, that had been made for legislation, that would re- 
duce the value of the bonds as securities or investments. A 
short time before this speech was made, the proposition was 
first made to allow the States to tax the bonds of the Gov- 
ernment. The arguments in favor of the power were dem- 
agogical, but fascinating to many minds. They appealed 
strongly to the prejudices of a large class, and they could be 
answered effectively, only by showing that the power to tax 
National instrumentalities on the part of the State would be 
destructive of the National existence, if a State should under- 
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take that method of destroying the Government. It was nec- 
essary to show that such power in the States was wholly 
inconsistent with the supreme and sovereign power of the 
Nation, relative to those subjects upon which the National 
existence depended, such as the power to borrow money and 
issue obligations therefore. He argued, and supported the ar- 
gument by reference to the public debt of the most enlight- 
ened nations, that the debt should be reduced to a few simple 
forms at a low rate of interest, so that any man of ordinary 
intelligence could understand it, and know the value of the 
several forms of bonds or obligations. He cited the fact that 
at that time, our debt was in forty forms of security, and 
authorized by twenty-seven different laws, and he asserted, 
that it required the knowledge of an expert financier to de- 
termine the difference and what effect the difference in form 
and authority had upon the value of the obligations. Upon 
this point he expressed himself as follows :— 


“Tt is manifest that if the debt of the United States was now re- 
duced to one simple form of a five per cent..stock or bond, so that the 
United States need look only to the payment of the interest, and to the 
payment or purchase of such portion of the principal as its policy might 
dictate, much of our financial difficulty would be removed. What is now 
the trouble with us? Why can not this project be adopted? The answer 
is, that a very large portion of the principal of the public debt becomes 
due in a short time, and the Secretary must provide for the payment of 
it, and this very necessity of going constantly into the market to renew 
these loans, imposes upon him nearly all the burdens of his office. And 
yet I do not arraign the policy that was adopted during the war of mak- 
ing short loans. It was proper to do it, it was necessary to do it. It 
was not proper for this Government to stipulate to pay these high rates 
of interest for a long period of time, and therefore during the war it 
was necessary to make short loans at a high rate of interest; but it was 
always done in view of reducing the rate of interest after the war was 
over, and with a view of consolidating the whole debt. The policy, so 
far as I know, of those connected with the finances of the country, has 
been to keep ever in view the principle of redeemableness in every form 
of security issued during the war. Therefore, the five-twenty bond was 
payable, or might be paid, after five years. The seven-thirties and the 
various forms of securities that have been issued are within the reach of 
-the Government in a short time. Why was this idea so carefully kept 
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in view? Simply to enable the United States to retain the advantage of 
paying the principal after the war when loans could be negotiated on 
more fayorable terms. And now we may properly reap the benefit of 
this wise policy. We may now enter the money market with the laurels 
of victory and peace. We need no longer compete wich the industrial 
interests of our citizens in borrowing money, but may prescribe our own 
terms and renew our debts on conditions consistent with our vast power 
and resources. 

‘*Now, Mr. President, the only additional question I need present, 
is: Is this the time to fund the public debt? I say, emphatically, it is. 
I believe we have wasted four or five precious months already. I be- 
lieve that the process would have been easier at the beginning of this 
session than it will be now; and why? In order to fund the public 
debt of the United States, a large amount of currency is necessary; but 
it is necessary for us to reduce our currency as soon as possible. We 
cannot get back to specie payments without some reductions of the cur- 
rency. Every one desires to resume specie payments, but before we do 
so the debt ought to be funded. It cannot be funded on as favorable 
terms after we return to specie payments. The very abundance of the 
currency obviously enables us to fund the debt at’a low rate of interest; 
and as the debt was contracted upon an inflated currency, it is just and 
right, that, upon that same currency, it should be funded in its perma- 
nent form. The effect of the superabundance of paper money is to re- 
duce the rate of interest; that is obvious. At the time of the celebrated 
John Law excitement, the rate of interest was reduced to one-and-a- 
half per cent. by the overwhelming amount of paper money. I say that 
now, above all others, is the time to fund this debt in some form of 
security. If we postpone it six months, or a year, it will only add to 
our difficulties. The longer we postpone it, and the longer we leave 
this amount of floating indebtedness upon the market of the United 
States, the less will we be able to fund it at a low rate of interest and 
on favorable terms. And, sir, we have no choice about it. We have 
got to do it, because this debt is maturing, and we have got to put it 
in some other form unless we intend—to use a very expressive phrase 
—to shin it, and go into the market to renew short loans. This debt 
matures, and it must be paid. It can be paid, not by taxes, but by sell- 
ing new bonds and new loans; and therefore we must determine upon 
some form of funding it as soon as practicable. 

‘* And this brings me to the main question, what rate of interest 
the United States ought to pay on the public debt. Upon $830,000,000 
we are now paying interest at the rate of seven and three-tenths per 
cent., higher than we allow our citizens to exact from each other. 
Upon the great part of our debt we pay six per cent. in gold, equiv- 
alent at present rates to seven and eight-tenths per cent. in the 
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currency for which bonds were sold. We exempt our public credi- 
tors from the burdens of taxation. The questionis now whether we 
are willing to continue to pay such interest, and whether we are unable 
to meet our obligations on more favorable terms. 

‘‘ And, sir, in considering this question, I wish it distinctly under- 
stood that I would not arbitrarily change any contract with a public 
creditor. Public faith is the most precious jewel of a Nation, and I 
would not tarnish ours by any violation of promise or contract. So far 
as we have stipulated we must pay; our credit demands it. An old 
writer says :— 

‘This is the great thing called credit. Credit is a con- 
sequence, not a cause; the effect of a substance, not a sub- 
stance; it is the sunshine, not the sun; the quickening some- 
thing, call it what you will, that gives life to trade, gives 
being to the branches and moisture to the roots. It is the 
oil to the wheel, the marrow in the bone, the blood in the 
veins, and the spirit and the heart of all the negotiation, 
trade, cash, and commerce of the world.’ 


‘Credit is based not only upon a strict compliance with contracts 
and ability to perform them, but also upon great care in making them. 
We must have prudence in making a contract, honor in observing it, 
and ability to perform it. These are the elements of public as well as 
private credit. Our history, as a Nation, has shown that we have the 
means and will to fill our contracts. It is for us to show our prudence 
in making them in the future. In private dealing we will not trust a 
man who has great means and ample property, if he is reckless in mak- 
ing engagements; but we do trust a prudent man who has no resources 
but his prudence and probity. As a Nation, we ought not to impair our 
credit by making engagements more onerous than other Nations do, un- 
less we are compelled to do so by stern necessity. Now, sir, I cannot 
but think that it is discreditable to us, as a Nation, that we are now is- 
suing our bonds at a higher rate of interest than any Christian Nation 
of the world; that we now continue to issue, at,a coin value of seventy- 
five cents on the dollar, six per cent. bonds, principal and interest pay- 
able in gold. I do think that the fact that European Nations, with 
their complicated relations and expensive forms of government, can sell 
their securities at a more favorable rate than we, is an unpleasant fact, 
no longer justified by the relative condition of the several countries. 
While we were in war, our Government in discredit, and our own peo- 
ple fearing the result of the struggle, we were forced, by the necessity, 
to pay high rates; but to do so now is a confession of weakness, that I 
see no foundation for. 

‘Let us test this question by a more detailed comparison of the rates 
of interest paid by this and other countries, and of the resources of 
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each. I have a table showing the debt, population, and annual interest 
paid by leading Nations. . .. 

“But this table, while it presents us in unpleasant aspect, does not 
show all the facts. Of our debt, only $2,200,000,000 is on interest. 
The residue is not funded, or is the form of currency; but on 
the sum of a little more than $2,000,000,000 we pay $139,000,000 
of interest, while Great Britain pays a less sum of interest by some 
millions of dollars on nearly double the debt. The rate of interest on 
her consols, at their present market value, is three and a third per cent. 
One hundred dollars of her bonds, bearing interest at three per cent., 
will sell, in any money market of the world, for eighty-six dollars in 
gold, equal to ninety-four dollars in our coin; while one hundred dol- 
lars of United States bonds, bearing six per cent. interest, will sell in 
Europe at from sixty-five to seventy dollars in sterling gold, and in the 
market at New York for about seventy-six dollars in our coin. Is there 
such a difference between the condition of affairs in this country and in 
Great Britian? Is there anything in our public credit, the nature of our 
institutions, or the character of our laws, or in the uncertainty of pay- 
ment, that compels this exorbitant difference? I do not think so, In 
France the rate of interest is about four per cent. and a fraction; some- 
times a little less than four. In Russia it is five per cent. In Austria 
it is five per cent. Five per cent. is the highest rate paid, except dur- 
ing an emergency, by any of those countries; and their rescources are 
not to be compared with ours. This table shows that, tested by the 
public debt of any Nation of modern times, the amount paid by the 
United States is entirely exorbitant, and therefore the first duty is to 
reduce the rate. In my judgment, it will be a public discredit if the 
Secretary of the Treasury is compelled to issue any more six per cent. 
gold-bearing bonds. 

‘““When you examine our resources and compare them with the 
amount of our public debt, the latter seems insignificant. It is shown, 
not only by our official tables, but by the actual exhibition of our in- 
dustry and strength, in the last three or four years, that we have more 
elements of strength and more resources in money, than any Nation in 
Europe. England has but thirty million people, upon whom her public 
debt rests; we have thirty-five million people, and our population in- 
creases at a ratio without example, maintaining that ratio for sixty 
years. We have the broadest agricultural field of any Nation in the 
world, not excepting Russia, because the greater part of Russia is either 
too cold or too dry for agriculture productions. We have a terri- 
tory of compact form, but varied climate, and productions greater in 
amount than all Europe. We have 2,044,177 separate farms, each occu- 
pied by the owner, and in the main, tilled by his own labor. Our coal 
fields are estimated to be thirty-six times the size of those of Great 
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Britain and Ireland, and are distributed throughout all portions of the 
country. As coal is the basis of the wealth of Great Britain, and actu- 
ally yields seventy-two million tons, while we now consume but fifteen 
millions, we have, in coal, a bank that will never break, a mine of jewels 
more valuable than all the gold of the world. And our mineral resources 
are greater than those of any two countries of the world. California 
has furnished to the mints, of the United States for coining, over $360,- 
000,000 in gold, and probably a greater amount in bullion exchanged for 
foreign productions, Mountains of rich iron ore are scattered over 
most of the States. We have more actual wealth ger capita than any 
Nation in Europe. The price of labor here is twice what it is in Europe. 
All the elements which enter into the computation are in our favor: 
For us to pay this rate of interest, it seems to me, is an acknowledg- 
ment that there is some defect in our form of government, some inse- 
curity, or some unreasonable demand for the use of money, that I can- 
not’ explain. 

‘The vast disproportion, between the rates of interest we pay and 
our own resources, has excited the intelligent observation of an English- 
man, recently among us, who has written a book upon the resources and 
prospects of America,a copy of which I have before me. I refer to 
Sir Morton Peto, and I am sure every Senator who hears me will deeply 
regret that one so friendly to our country seems, by the advices we 
have this morning, to have been involved in financial embarrassments at 
home. This intelligent writer, who is familiar with the whole system of 
finance and taxation in England, has presented, in this volume, the re- 
sults of his study and observation of our resources, in a manner that 
must attract the attention of every reader. The book is a careful col- 
lection of facts, admirably arranged, but without attempt at concealment 
or exaggeration, and he closes it by saying that, after the completion of 
our Pacific railroad :— 


‘“¢ We shall be called upon to regard America as the 
greatest Nation of the world. She will be entitled to take 
that rank by reason of her extent, her diversity of soil and 
climate, the character of her communications, the variety of 
her resources, her vast mineral riches, and the abundant field 
which she presents for labor and for the employment of 
capital and enterprise. Many among us are accustomed to 
smile when we hear the Americans speak of the United 
States, in their accustomed manner, as a ‘great Nation.” 
But there is no mere boast in that description. Emphatic- 
ally, America is a ‘‘great Nation.’? Where can we find her 
equal in geographical and natural advantages, in material 
progress, or in general prosperity? As a united people, the 
Americans present, to the world, a spectacle that must excite 
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general admiration. Regarding them as of the same race 
and ancestry with ourselves, as a people using our language, 
governed by our laws, united by the same religion, influ- 
enced by kindred sentiments, their progress is a spectacle 
which should kindle our admiration and enthusiasm.’ 


‘* And, sir, in this connection we must remember that while our rfe- 
sources are so great, that they are not locked up in the bosom of 
Mother Earth, but may be touched by the power of taxation. The 
actual experiment has been tried, and the result has been far greater than 
any of us estimated. We are now collecting a revenue greater than any 
modern Nation. A recent official statement made to us by the Revenue 
Commissioners shows, that during the current year the result of our 
taxes is over $500,000,000, a sum greater than France or Great Britian 
ever collected in any one year. We are now engaged in the happy duty 
of repealing many of these taxes, but will still retain $30,000,000 to 
apply annually on the principal of our debt; a fact that has forcibly im- 
pressed the mind of Mr. Gladstone, who after years of peace, is fortunate 
in being able, in Great Britian, to propose a plan of slightly reducing 
the debt of that country by changing a portion of it into terminable 
annuities. 

‘“ Another element of credit is, that under our system of government, 
our National expenses are far less than those of other Nations. Sir 
Morton Peto says: ‘In proportion to population, the United States in 
1860 had, I apprehend, the smallest expenditure and the smallest Na- 
tional debt of any country in the world.’ And, sir, even under the in- 
crease of our expenditure since the war, our actual expenditure, other 
than on account of the public debt, will be, in the future, far less than 
that of the same population in Europe. Here, war expenses cease with 
the war. No standing army swells, exorbitantly, our estimates. Our 
heroes, who saved the country by war, are now enriching it by their 
labor. Our current expenses next year will be considerably less than 
two hundred millions. So that whatever view we take of our financial 
position, whether we consider our resources, our receipts, our expendi- 
tures, or the varied industry of our people, we must conclude that we 
are not justified in paying rates of interest so far in excess of other 
Nations. 

“Again, sir, the present rate of interest is a war rate, and the dis- 
tinction between a war rate and a peace rate is recognized by all writ- 
ers on the subject. England was compelled to sell many of her three 
per cent. annuities at some sixty cents on the dollar; but even Eng- 
land, when she was involved in the great war with Napoleon, never paid 
anything like the rate of interest that we pay. It seems from the re- 
port of one of the Revenue Commissioners, which is very full of facts 
and details on this subject, that the average rate of interest, paid by Great 
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Britain, during her war of eight years with the French Republic, was £4 
17s. per £100, a little less than five per cent.; that during the year 1802 it 
was reduced to £4 4s.; that during the war with the French Empire it 
was £4 158.; that from the end of the war until 1821 it was £4 58., or 
four and one-fourth per cent.; and that the average rate during the 
whole period of the war was four and three-fifths per cent., reduced to 
a specie standard; and yet we have paid, uniformly, six per cent. 
in gold, while we receive paper for our bonds. At one time during the 
war, we paid at the rate of thirteen or fourteen per cent. on money, 
counting the difference between gold and paper. Such a thing as that 
would exhaust any country except ours. We are able to borrow and 
get it from the people; but it is plain that at the very earliest moment 
we must go back to something like a reasonable rate of interest. We 
must not tear from our people, the results of their labor and pay for it 
for purposes of this kind, when there is no necessity. I take it, there- 
fore, as an axiom with which to set out, that we ought to reduce the 
rate of interest. I expect to live to see the time when the rate of in- 
terest in this country will not be over three or four per cent., and now 
we propose to reduce it, on new loans, to five per cent. 

‘‘There are one or two collateral views that Senators might reflect 
upon with great propriety. First, there is the influence of these high 
rates of interest on the industry of our country. I have a letter here, 
which probably presents this point as clearly as I can, from an intelligent 
citizen of New York. I will read a short extract. He speaks of the 
effects of high rates paid by the Government in the city of New York. 
He says :— 


‘*¢ A powerful cause, which exposes the poor, and persons 
of limited means, to such high rents, is found in the rates of 
interest established by National and State laws, and the in- 
creased value given to money by such legislation. During 
the rebellion, the Government offered a higher rate of inter- 
est than the laws of New York and the seaboard States gen- 
erally, had established as legal; hence investments in United 
States securities now realize more than two per cent. over 
bonds and mortgages in New York. Capitalists have, 
therefore, been withdrawing money from real estate loans 
to invest them in higher rates in Governments. This policy 
affects scores of millions of capital. It has a direct tendency 
to limit and retard building and discourage all State devel- 
opments. It has entirely unsettled the whole system of the 
demand and supply for money for private enterprises. 
Every day an unprecedented number of houses and lots are 
thrown on the market, either from the inability of the bor- 
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rower to pay off his mortgages or debts in any other way, or 
from the imperative necessity of raising money to prosecute 
old business or start new. These enforced real estate sales 
benefit the capitalists alone, who in return demand at least 
fifteen per cent. on their new property; and those who are 
obliged to rent are thus held at their mercy. 

‘Before the war, capitalists and corporations were ready 
to loan from fifty to seventy per cent. on real estate securi- 
ties. With from two to five thousand dollars on hand, a 
man could buy and build with a certain reliance on a loan, 
while his future earnings, with a gradual advance of prop- 
erty, would ultimately give him a clear title to a home for 
himself. In this way many thousands of new dwellings were 
constructed in New York; but the arrest of this system has 
put our population into the hands of the landlords, and they 
will hold the power till the system is changed. If the poor 
became rich they would do the same.’ 


‘«The effect of these high rates, paid by the Government, is not 
only to absorb the floating capital of the country, but to deter men 
from engaging in enterprise; and therefore all over cities of the United 
States it is a common remark, ‘It is impossible to get houses.’ In the 
west the cry is distressing. In all the cities it is impossible to get a 
house at a fair rent. The rent absorbs all a man’s little earnings. The 
result is, the people are crowded into tenements, half a dozen families 
in a room; and all this grows out of the advance in rents, together 
with the high prices of the necessaries of life. By paying this high 
rate of interest we compete with every industry; with the railroad com- 
panies in the sale of their bonds; with the manufacturers in the building 
of new warehouses; with all classes by offering a higher rate of interest 
than we allow the courts to enforce for them. During the war that was 
necessary; we could not avoid it; but it is not necessary now. 

‘The leading objects of this bill are to fund the public debt and to 
reduce the interest.” 


While the war was flagrant only a few men had the 
temerity to oppose the great financial measures necessary to 
furnish the means of war, but it had no sooner closed than 
a flock of financial empirics appeared in Congress and in 
the country with prescriptions ranging from pure and un- 
disguised repudiation to a simple dilution of the monetary 
circulation. Public men who, during the war, had stood 
strongly for the legal-tender acts and for the issue of bonds, 
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payable, principal and interest in gold, wavered, after the 
war was over, upon the subject of payment. Some went 
over to the fiat money side, and added strength and dignity 
to a movement which otherwise might not have seriously 
disturbed or delayed the return to a sound financial basis. In 
the House, General Garfield is entitled to great credit, and he 
won great distinction for able and effective work in rolling 
back this tide of National dishonor. In the Senate, John 
Sherman, although ably supported by Senators on his side 
of the Chamber, is entitled to the credit of having fought 
back in Congress the numerous and persistent movements for 
cheap money and repudiation, and he also contributed, as 
much as any other man, to the education of the public mind 
upon the questions involved in this POO TAEy and financial 
controversy which followed the war. 

Mr. Pendleton, at one time proposed that the Govern- 
ment should issue $1,500,000,000 of greenbacks and pay off 
the five-twenty bonds. A member of Congress from Illinois in- 
troduced a bill for the issue of $700,000,000 more of greenbacks 
— another member for an issue of a $1,000,000,000, and so 
on until it seemed that men of prominence and presumed 
knowledge had forgotten all the lessons taught by experience, 
or in spite of such lessons, they were anxious to embark 
upon the shoreless sea of an irredeemable paper currency. 
So high did the fever run, that so conservative a man as 
Holman, of Indiana, gave expression to the following as a 
sound monetary proposition :— 


‘The gentleman who draws a distinction between money and the 
greenback as a promise to pay, merely plays upon words. The stamp 
of current value on gold or silver is regulated by law, its value is fixed 
by law; and, unless restrained by the Constitution, the lawmaking power of 
this country can fix that monetary value, the quality of the legal-tender, 
as well upon paper as upon gold and silver. In the one instance as well 
as in the other, the representative value is fixed by law, and this is 
clearly true while gold and silver are the common representatives of value 
throughout the world; but as lawful money of the United States, gold 
and silver and the United States notes alike, depend on the law of the 
land for their value.’’ 
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Mr. Holman was given the sobriquet of ‘‘watch-dog of 
the Treasury,” and he was justly entitled to it. In his many 
years of service in the House he saved the Government many 
millions of dollars by his objections to bills, and his opposi- 
tion to schemes to draw money from the Treasury. He was 
a careful, honest legislator, and the extent to which the pub- 
lic mind had been drugged and depraved, by the cheap money 
heresies, may be somewhat appreciated in reading this 
declaration. Even old Thaddeus Stevens was under the in- 
fluence, and so deeply was he impressed that he announced 
it as his opinion that the bonds should be paid by an issue 
of greenbacks. Benjamin F. Butler, an old time hard-money 
Democrat, but a brave and loyal Union man_ throughout 
the war, was one of the leaders of the greenback move- 
ment. Judge Kelley, of Pennsylvania, the great Republican 
protectionist, was one of the ablest, as he was one of the 
most influential exponents of the paper-money creed. 

It became evident toward the close of the first session of 
the Thirty-ninth Congress that no refunding legislation could 
be passed. The Act of April 12, 1866, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to sell six per cent. bonds to pay the ma- 
turing debt and for accruing liabilities, provided present means 
to meet the demands upon the Treasury, and the disagree- 
ment between the President and his party diverted atten- 
tion from questions of finance. After the speech above 
referred to, Mr. Sherman abandoned hope of any legislation at 
this session. His attitude on the issue between Congress and 
the President is clearly shown in a letter of July 8th, 1866, to 
General Sherman, from which the following is quoted :— 


UNITED STATES SENATE CHAMBER, 
WASHINGTON, JULY 8, ’66. 
Dear Brother :— 

It is now wise for you to avoid all expression of political opinion. 
Congress and the President are now drifting from each other into open 
warfare. . . . As to the President he is becoming Tylerized. He 
was elected by the Union party for his openly expressed radical senti- 
ments and now he seeks to rend to pieces this party. There is a senti- 
ment among the people that this is dishonor. It looks soto me. What 
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Johnson is, is from and by the Union party. He now deserts it and destroys 
it. Hemay varnish it up, but, after all, he must admit that he disappoints 
reasonable expectations of those who intrusted him with power. : 
Besides he is insincere, he has deceived and misled his best friends. I 
know that he led many to believe he would agree to the Civil Rights 
Bill, and nearly all who conversed with him, until within a few days, be- 
lieved he would acquiesce in the amendments and even aid in securing 
their adoption. I almost fear he contemplates civil war. Under these 
circumstances you, Grant and Thomas ought to be clear of political 
complications. As for myself, I intend to stick to finance, but, wherever 
I can, I will moderate the actions of the Union party, and favor concili- 
ation and restoration. Affectionally yours, 
Joun SHERMAN. 


General Sherman was naturally disposed to take sides 
against the politicians, and the Senator, no doubt fearing that 
he might, upon the impulse of the moment, express himself 
in such way as to impair his usefulness as a soldier in the 
impending contest, wrote him this letter. The General was 
also inclined to take sides with the weaker party, and if he 
should conclude that the President was being persecuted by 
Congress, there was danger that he might espouse his cause, 
and thus lose that influence which he had justly earned as 
one of the foremost soldiers of the Nation. At the close of 
the session, which ended on the twenty-eighth day of July, 
General Sherman went upon an inspecting tour of the army 
posts of the West, and was accompanied by the Senator. 
This continued until the opening of the fall campaign in Ohio. 
On his return, Mr. Sherman took part in the canvas of the 
State for the Republican candidates, and spoke in many of 
the counties. There were several issues made by the respec- 
tive platforms of the parties, the most important of which 
was the Democratic declaration against granting the right of 
suffrage to the freedmen, but the questions discussed, almost 
exclusively, related to the disagreement between Mr. Johnson 
and the Republican party. During the campaign, the Presi- 
dent, Secretaries Seward and Welles, Generals Grant, Stead- 
man, Rosseau, McCallum and Custer, and Admiral Farragut 
visited Columbus and, while there, the President made a 
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speech from the Capitol steps, in which he defended his 
policy of reconstruction, and his abandonment of the Union 
party. Notwithstanding this, the Union party carried the 
State by forty-two thousand majority, and elected sixteen 
out of the nineteen members of Congress. The Congres- 
sional elections in the fall resulted in the election of a large 
Republican, or Union, majority in the House of Representa- 
tives. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


SHERMAN’S BILL PROVIDING FOR PAYMENT AND CONSOLIDATION OF 
PusLtic Dersr.— TARIFF REVISION.—SHERMAN ENTITLED TO 
CREDIT FOR Woot TARIFF OF 1867.— COLLOQUY BETWEEN SEN- 
ATORS EDMONDS AND SHERMAN.— THE THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. 


Senator Sherman introduced a bill to consolidate 
and provide for the payment of the National debt. 
He announced when the bill was introduced, that he did not 
expect action on it at the short session, owing to the press - 
of other business, but he desired it printed for information, 
and that at the next session he would press consideration. 
At this session a tariff revision was attempted, but failed. 
When the bill was under consideration in the Senate, Mr. 
Sherman participated freely and with effect in the debate and 
on the twenty-third day of February he delivered a long and 
able speech on the bill, and upon the general subject of tar- 
iff taxes. This speech illustrates very happily one of Mr. 
Sherman’s characteristics,— one that always appeared where 
there was a diversity of opinion upon any question of im- 
portance, pending in the Senate. This characteristic was his 
conservatism. He was a man of strong opinions and some 
prejudices, but he almost invariably occupied a position be- 
tween the extremes and his influence was always exerted, 
and powerfully so in most cases, to bring these extremes to 
a middle ground where his party could unite. In 1867, when 
this bill was being debated in the Senate, there was the usual 
apparent clashing of interests. The manufacturers wanted 
their raw material cheap and to them everything was raw 
material which entered into the fabrication of their finished 
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product, however much labor may have been bestowed upon 
that so-called raw material by some one else. The woolen 
manufacturers of New England treated wool as a raw mater- 
ial, although the farmer was very certain that it was his fin- 
ished product. In this speech Mr. Sherman made a very able 
argument for increased protection to agricultural interests. 
There was a strong opposition to the increase of duty on 
wool provided for in the bill. To this opposition and to the 
arguments supporting it, he addressed himself. He showed 
that no protective duty could be sustained if it was consid- 
ered solely in the view that it increased the cost of the arti- 
cle to the consumer. 

The bill passed the Senate, but failed in the House. There 
was a bill pending in the Senate, at the time of the debate 
on the General Tariff Bill, to increase the duties on wools and 
woolens. This bill had passed the House and there was a 
chance of its becoming a law, if it could be passed in the 
Senate without amendment, but so nearly was the session 
spent that if the bill was amended there was little probabil- 
ity of its getting through the House. Mr. Sherman undertook 
the task of getting the bill through, but he desired to amend 
it, so as to substitute the Senate bill on the same subject. 
It should be remembered that at this time party lines were 
not so closely drawn upon the tariff as they were at a later 
period. The bill had not been reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee, so the first parliamentary step was to relieve the com- 
mittee of the further consideration of the bill and he made a 
motion to relieve the committee and the motion was agreed 
to. The bill then being before the Senate, Mr. Sherman made 
a very brief explanation of the bill and its history, submitted 
the amendment, and asked for a vote. Objection was made 
to the consideration under a rule requiring reports of com- 
mittees to lie over one day after they were made before be- 
ing taken up for consideration; this objection the President 
of the Senate sustained, but he held that it was in order to 
move to take up the bill. Mr. Sherman made the motion and 
it was agreed to. Before a vote could be reached the morn- 
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ing hour had expired, and the bill was superseded by the un- 
finished business. 

On the next day, March 2nd, Mr. Sherman, at the first 
opportunity, moved to resume consideration of this bill (H. 
R. No. 792), to increase the duties on wools and woolens, 
and he immediately withdrew his amendment. It was evi- 
dent by this time that if the bill could be got through it must 
not go back to the House. It was now after twelve o'clock 
midnight, and a motion to adjourn to eleven o’clock pre- 
vailed. There was the usual rush and confusion attending 
the closing of a session of Congress. Senator Sherman was 
at his post waiting an opportunity to call up the Wool Bill. 
As the day’s session advanced Senators were pressing their 
bills for passage, and every hour that passed decreased the 
chances of the Tariff Bill. Senator Poland, of Vermont, asked 
leave to make a report from a committee of conference. Senator 
Sherman objected until the Wool Tariff Bill was passed. The 
morning hour had expired, and the Tariff Bill had the right of 
way as the unfinished business. The Senator from Vermont 
claimed that his report was a privileged one, and was en- 
titled to consideration before the unfinished business. The chair 
did not decide the point but entertained a motion made by 
the Senator from Vermont to take up his report. The yeas 
and nays were demanded and taken, and the motion lost. 
This brought the Wool Tariff Bill up for consideration upon 
an amendment previously offered by Senator Cattell, of New 
Jersey, to increase the duties on all goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, except on sugar, molasses, tea, coffee, salt, coal, 
crude dye-woods, soda-ash and bleaching powders, twenty 
per cent. The proposition contained in the amendment was 
for a horizontal raise of twenty per cent. upon every dutiable 
article, except upon those excluded by the exception. It was 
debated at some length, and while many Senators were fav- 
orable to an increase of duties, a considerable number of 
those opposed the amendment because the adoption of the 
amendment meant the failure of the bill. Mr. Sherman, in 
opposing the amendment, said:— 
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Mr. SHERMAN: ‘I have but one rule in matters of this kind, and 
that is to accomplish as much good as I can, and only attempt that 
which I can accomplish. Here is a bill which the House has passed, 
upon full and careful consideration, the result of mature deliberation; 
which we can now pass and make a law. We know that any amend- 
ment to this bill at this stage of the session necessarily defeats it.’’ 


Mr. EpmMunps: ‘‘ We do not know anything of the sort.” 


Mr. SHERMAN: ‘It is absolutely so, without any reference to the 
proceedings of the other House; and the question is whether we will, 
by indirection, defeat a bill which has already received the sanction of 
the Senate by a vote of four to one. That is all there is about it.’ 


Mr. Epmunps: ‘I think my friend is mistaken in saying ‘that is 
all there is about it.’”’ 


The question on the amendment was taken by yeas and 
nays, and resulted in the defeat of the amendment by a vote 
of seventeen yeas to twenty-eight nays. 

Mr. Johnson demanded the yeas and nays on the passage 
of the bill, and Mr. Henderson, of Missouri, gave the bill a 
parting shot, as follows:— 


Mr. Henperson: ‘ Before the vote is taken, I simply desire to 
say that this is an illustration to our Eastern friends of the workings of 
the tariff. This is tariff to satiety. This perhaps is an over-dose. This 
is commending to them the poisoned chalice. As my friend from 
Rhode Island just now said, we are delivered into the hands of the 
Philistines.” 


The bill passed, by a vote of thirty-one to twelve. 

The rate provided in this bill upon wool remained for 
years, and became popularly known as ‘‘the duty of ’67.” 
Under the law, the wool industry became prosperous, and 
continued prosperous while this rate was maintained. To no 
man so much as to Mr. Sherman were the wool interests in- 
debted for the passage of this measure. It was his. skillful 
management of the bill in the Senate that brought it to a 
vote. 

At this session Senator Sherman was the means of secur- 
ing an appropriation for the Agricultural Department, which 
inaugurated that policy which has since made it one of the 
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great departments of the Government. Before that time this 
department, at the head of which was a commission, had 
been illy supported by appropriations. When the Sundry 
Civil Appropriation Bill was up in the Senate, Mr. Sherman 
moved an amendment giving one hundred thousand dollars 
for a building for this department. This amendment prevailed. 

At the last session of the Thirty-ninth Congress, provision 
was made for the meeting of the Fortieth Congress on the 
fourth of March, 1867. The President had taken a position 
of open defiance of Congress, and it was deemed advisable 
to keep Congress in session, because it was feared that the 
President would recognize the reorganized insurgent States, 
before they had complied with the conditions imposed by 
Congress. 

The work of the Thirty-ninth Congress was wise, patri- 
otic and notable. Of it, Hon. Schuyler Colfax, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, wrote eloquently and truly as 
follows :— 


‘‘The Congress, that has just passed away, has written a record that 
will be long remembered by the poor and friendless whom it did not 
forget. Misrepresented or misunderstood by those who denounced it 
as enemies, harshly and unjustly criticised by some who should have 
been its friends, it proved itself more faithful to human progress and 
liberty than any of its predecessors. The outraged and oppressed found, 
in these Congressional Halls, champions and friends. Its key-note of 
policy was protection to the down-trodden. It quailed not before the 
mightiest, and neglected not the obscurest. It lifted the slave, whom 
the Nation had freed, to the full stature of manhood. It placed on our 
statute books the Civil Rights Bill as our Nation’s Magna Charta, 
grander than all the enactments that honor the American code; and in 
all the region whose civil governments had been destroyed by a van- 
quished rebellion, it declared as a guarantee of defense to the weakest 
that the freeman’s hand should wield the freeman’s ballot; and that 
none but loyal men should govern a land which loyal sacrifices had 
saved. Taught by inspiration that new wine could not safely be put 
in old bottles, it proclaimed that there should be no safe or. loyal 
reconstruction on a foundation of unrepentant treason and disloyalty.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


THE OPENING OF THE FORTIETH CONGRESS.— SENATOR SHERMAN THE 
SrconND TIME BECOMES CHAIRMAN OF FINANCE COMMITTEE,— 
SENATOR SUMNER.—THE RIGHT OF THE HOUSE TO ORGANIZE 
QUESTIONED.— IMPEACHMENT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED BY MR. 
ASHLEY, OF OHIO.— DEBATE ON RESOLUTION.— MAIDEN SPEECH 
oF GENERAL B. F. BUTLER.— COMMITTEE ON IMPEACHMENT.— 
RESOLUTION TO IMPEACH DEFEATED. ; 


vious Congress, the Fortieth Congress met in its first 
session on the fourth of March, 1867. Senator Sherman, 
with this Congress, began his second term in the Senate. 
General Schenck and John A. Bingham, both leading and 
most distinguished Members of the House, were candidates 
against him for renomination, but Mr. Sherman was. easily 
nominated and subsequently elected, against Allen G. Thur- 
man, the Democratic candidate. Two men entered the Sen- 
ate of this Congress who were to achieve great prominence. 
The first was Roscoe Conkling, who had already won distinc- 
tion by service in the House. The second was Oliver P. 
Morton, who already had a National reputation as the great 
War Governor of Indiana. Senator Morton became, almost 
immediately, a powerful factor in the debates and legislation 
of the Senate. The first important question to engage the 
attention of the Senate was legislation supplementary to the 
Reconstruction Act and, in the debates, Mr. Morton partici- 
pated with tact and understanding, and with such a readiness 
in parliamentary discussion that he won, in the first few days 
of his service, a prominent position in the body. 
At the beginning of this Congress, Senator Fessenden vol- 
untarily retired from the chairmanship of the Finance Com- 
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mittee, and Senator Sherman became chairman of that Com- 
mittee for the second time. He was now in position to work 
more effectively toward a consummation of certain financial 
purposes, which he had determined upon, than at any time 
since the closing of the war. This session, however, was not 
the time to consider financial measures. It was in the nature 
of an extra session called by Congress itself, to guard against 
certain dangers, which have been adverted to. Conditions in 
the insurgent States were very unsatisfactory. The Confeder- 
ates had come back to power in the State Governments, and 
they were determined either to maintain control, or defeat re- 
construction under the law passed by the Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress. Early in this session Senator Sumner presented a 
series of resolutions in the Senate, which declared certain 
propositions, which it was thought had been settled, or left 
behind, and added some new conditions to the Reconstruction 
Act. These resolutions occasioned a sharp debate between 
the Massachusetts Senator and Mr. Sherman. The Ohio Sen- 
ator objected to the resolutions upon the ground that it 
was not fair to impose conditions upon the return of the 
rebel States, which were not imposed by the Reconstuction 
Act just passed. He said these States should have a fair op- 
portunity to comply with that Act, and that if, after a reason- 
able time, it became evident that they were attempting to 
evade its just provisions, then such new conditions or pro- 
visions might be added as seemed necessary. 

An incident of this discussion between these two eminent 
Senators evinced that Mr. Sumner still remembered an ob- 
servation of Mr. Sherman, made more than four years before, 
in reference to another series of resolutions, which the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts had presented in the Senate, although 
the matter seemed to have entirely passed from the mind of 
the Senator from Ohio. The former resolutions declared the 
doctrine of dead States,—that the rebels had carried their 
States out of the Union, and that they should be governed, 
when conquered, as foreign provinces. These propositions 
Senator Sherman had denounced somewhat harshly, and said 
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that the doctrine of the Senator from Massachusetts was as 
dangerous and obnoxious as the doctrine of Jefferson Davis. 
Of this Mr. Sumner made complaint, and had read this por- 
tion of the Ohio Senator’s speech. He argued that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio had changed his mind, and was now in 
agreement with him that the States were destroyed, —out of 
the Union, and that their reconstruction or readmission 
should proceed on that theory. Mr. Sherman replied that if 
the Senator from Massachusetts designed to show that he 
had changed his mind many times and upon many questions 
he could easily succeed, but he asserted that he then stood, 
as he always had, for the doctrine that the rebel States were 
never out of the Union, but that their local governments had 
been destroyed, —obliterated by the rebellion, and that they 
would have to be rebuilt, —the States rehabilitated. 

While this discussion and other matters were proceeding 
in the Senate, the House was experiencing, in practical form, 
the most exasperating phase of the rebellion; or more prop- 
erly that aftermath of the rebellion whose odious odor was 
more offensive than treason itself. The southern men with 
southern interests who participated in the rebellion, and after 
it was over frankly and honestly accepted its results, have 
been forgiven long ago; but the northern men with northern 
interests who gave verbal aid and comfort to the rebellion, 
and after it was over sought to annul or render void the de- 
cree of battle, have yet the bar sinister across their names. 

At twelve o’clock noon on the fourth of March, and im- 
mediately upon the adjournment of the House of the Thirty- 
ninth Congress sine die, Hon. Edward McPherson, clerk of 
the House, called the members elect of the Fortieth Congress 
to order. 

Mr. Wilson, of Iowa, addressed the Clerk, and moved that 
the House proceed to the election of a Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Fortieth Congress. Hon. James 
Brooks a Representative from New York, objected to the or- 
ganization of the House upon the ground that sixteen States 
were not represented. Ten of these States were the rebel 
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States, which had refused to come back upon the terms of- 
fered in the fourteenth amendment, or upon any terms which 
did not permit the reéntrance into Congress of the old rebel 
guard whose flag was never struck until borne down in bat- 
tle. The other six States were unrepresented in the House 
temporarily, but all of them were represented in the Senate. 
The claim was made by Mr. Brooks that no legal organiza- 
tion of the House could be effected until these States were 
represented. This simply meant that the legislative functions 
of the Federal Government should be suspended until it should 
suit the convenience of the last rebel State to send repre- 
sentatives to Washington. If this bloodless, but effective rev- 
olution could be operated, thereafter bloody revolutions would 
be unseemly and unnecessary. 

The gentleman who had the temerity to make this ob- 
jection, and put it upon the ground he did, had been the can- 
didate of a party for Speaker of the House in the previous 
Congress. He was a man whom exuberance of language had 
elevated into a prominence dangerous to possess, unless the 
position is well fortified by brains and a sound judgment. 
After some remarks, Mr. Brooks presented and asked to have 
spread on the ‘‘Journal” a protest against the organization 
of the House, signed by the thirty-one Democratic members 
elect. The clerk declined to receive the protest, and the 
House proceeded in the organization, by electing Hon. Schuy- 
ler Colfax, Speaker. 

A few days later, when the subject of impeaching the 
President was under discussion in the House, Benjamin F. 
Butler thus referred to the position occupied by Mr. Brooks:— 


“I would not have troubled the House with a single observation, 
but for the new points which have been thrown into the case by the 
condition of public affairs. One was made by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Brooks), when this House was organizing, that this was not 
a constitutional body for the transaction of legitimate business, because 
a portion of the States, that had not destroyed themselves, was not rep- 
resented. Sir, I wish to answer that the First Congress of the United 
States, which counted the votes and declared George Washington Presi- 
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dent of the United States, assembled with only a quorum of each body; 
there being at that time but eleven States in the Union, and only a 
bare majority of the Members, both in House and Senate, was present. 
Both Houses adjourned from day to day until a majority appeared and 
the moment they thus obtained a quorum, that moment they proceeded 
to the great business of organizing the Government, by making 
George Washington President, and going into general legislation. There- 
fore we stand by the fathers, for if a bare quorum of the Representa- 
tives elect to the First Congress of the United States, and only a bare 
majority of the States composing the Union, could make George Wash- 
ington President, cannot this House unmake Andrew Johnson.” (Laugh- 
ter.) 


During the last session of the Thirty-ninth Congress, Hon. 
James M. Ashley, a Representative from Ohio, introduced in 
the House a resolution impeaching Andrew Johnson, President 
of the United States. The resolution directed the Committee 
of the Judiciary to inquire into the official conduct of the 
President, and to report whether he ‘‘while in office had 
been guilty of acts which are designed or calculated to over- 
throw, subvert or corrupt the Government of the United States,”’ 
or whether he had been guilty of acts which would consti- 
tute ‘‘high crimes and misdemeanors,” requiring the inter- 
position of the House looking to his impeachment. 

At this time the sound, conservative judgment of Repub- 
licans was, that the proposition looking to impeachment pro- 
ceedings was ill-advised as to time, and perhaps unfounded 
in fact. The wisest men in the party saw great danger in 
the heated controversy which must attend and characterize 
the removal of the chief Executive officer of the Nation, they 
saw great danger in the attempt to remove him, whatever 
might be the result. Many voted for the proposition of Mr. 
Ashley, who did not at all intend to sanction the string of 
offenses which the resolution contained in its recitals, and 
many voted for it because they believed that the matter 
could be disposed of in the Committee of the Judiciary, and 
thus relieve the House of the consideration of the subject. 
So the proposition was agreed to, by a vote of 108 to 38. 
Between this and the convening of the next Congress the 
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Judiciary Committee investigated the subject of impeaching 
the President, and a day or two before the expiration of the 
Thirty-ninth Congress the Committee reported that it had 
examined many witnesses, and gathered many documents, 
but that sufficient evidence had not been received to justify 
further proceedings in the premises. Thus the matter stood 
when the Thirty-ninth Congress adjourned without day. 

On the third day of the first session of the Fortieth Con- 
gress Mr. Ashley introduced another resolution, reciting the 
fact that a partial inquiry had been made into the subject of 
impeachment, and directing the Committee of the Judiciary, 
when appointed, to continue the investigation ‘‘ authorized 
in said resolution of January 7, 1867.” Mr. Ashley made a 
speech in support of his proposition—it was not a judicious 
speech with which to initiate a Judicial inquiry; the delivery 
was heated, and the statements were exaggerated. At one 
point he was called to order by the Speaker for referring to 
the means by which the President entered into the office as 
‘the door of assassination.” The situation, however, was so 
strained, and so unnatural from a political point of view, and 
the conduct of the President so exasperating that it is not re- 
markable that a man as earnest as Mr. Ashley should fall 
into some exaggeration in the manner and substance of his 
speech. Mr. Ashley yielded five minutes of his time to his 
colleague, Mr. Spaulding, of Ohio, and he used the time in 
a fervid denunciation of the proposition looking to impeach- 
ment. In this he was helped along by the Democratic 
brethren, who by this time had elevated Mr. Johnson to one 
of the pedestals in the Democratic pantheon. Mr. Spaulding 
likened the trend of affairs to those of the days of Cromwell, 
in England, and of Marat and Robespierre, in France, when, 
one day men in the foremost ranks of the radicals, were 
the next found with their heads on the block, or under the 
guillotine, because the rapidity of events had left them be- 
hind. He inquired ‘‘Is this to be our condition in this coun- 
try?” A rabid Democrat from Illinois answered, ‘‘ That is 
the road we are travelling.” 
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The Ohio Representative, instead of being discouraged by 
encouragement from this source, shot again. He referred to 
the radical measures relating to reconstruction, and asserted 
that even these measures were not radical enough for some 
gentlemen, and ‘‘they now cry for the head of the Execu- 
tive.” This time Fernando Wood, whose persistent opposi- 
tion to all the war measures is one of the odious episodes of 
the war, cheered him up by saying, ‘‘They want more 
blood.”’ 

The debate upon the resolution was continued during 
most of the day. General Butler made his maiden speech 
in the House upon this resolution, in which he supported 
the proposition to impeach. That pungent, personal quality 
of speech for which General Butler was then known, but for 
which afterwards he became notorious, appeared in this ut- 
terance. His reply to the argument of Mr. Brooks has already 
been quoted. He paid his respects to Mr. Spaulding, as fol- 
lows. After referring to the acts of usurpation and misuse of 
executive power, charged against the President, he said:— 


‘“‘Those are open and known to all men; ay, even the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Spaulding), must have heard of them, however much 
he may have slept through the events of the last year.” 


The resolution was adopted and the committee continued 
the investigation; no report was made until the twenty-fifth 
of November, at which time three reports were presented; the 
majority report, concurredin by Mr. Boutwell, Mr. Thomas, Mr. 
Williams, Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Churchill presented a resolu- 
tion, and recommended its adoption that ‘‘ Andrew Johnson, 
President of the United States, be impeached of high crimes 
and misdemeanors.”” The chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Woodbridge, filed a minority report, 
asking that the Committee be relieved of the further consider- 
ation of the matter. The two Democrats of the Committee 
favored the minority report, but in addition to the request 
of the minority, they urged the exoneration of the Presi- 
dent from the charges. This was the status of the proceedings 
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of impeachment, when the Congress adjourned the last of 
the extraordinary sessions, on the second day of December, 
1867. 

On the same day, at noon, the first regular session of 
the Fortieth Congress convened. On the fifth day of Decem- 
ber, the report of the Judiciary Committee was taken up, and, 
after a long and elaborate speech by Mr. Boutwell, for the 
majority report, and a speech by Mr. Wilson, chairman of 
the Committee, in favor of the minority report, the House 
rejected the resolution of impeachment by a vote of 108 nays 
to 37 yeas. This, for the time being, ended the attempt to 
impeach the President. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE GRANT AND SHERMAN LETTERS.—INCIDENTS LEADING TO THE 
SEconD ATTEMPT TO IMPEACH PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


a series of letters passed between the President, 

General Sherman, General Grant and Senator Sher- 
man, which constitute one of the interesting episodes of that 
exciting time. When the President had suspended Secretary 
Stanton, and placed Grant at the head of the War Depart- 
ment, he ordered General Sherman to Washington, and pro- 
posed to create for him a new division to be known as the 
‘‘Division of the Atlantic.” General Sherman was adverse to 
going to Washington, or to being placed in any position 
where he might become complicated in the political quarrels 
at the Capital. Between him and General Grant the closest 
friendship had existed, and he feared that his assignment to 
duty at Washington might bring them into conflict, and es- 
pecially in the superheated condition of affairs. 

The President suspended Secretary Stanton in August, and 
directed Grant to take charge of the War Department as Sec- 
retary ad interim. Stanton, under protest and under stress of 
force, as he expressed it, surrendered the office to General 
Grant. Atthe beginning of the Congress in December the 
President submitted his reasons to the Senate for the suspen- 
sion of the Secretary of War. The Senate refused to consent 
to the suspension, and General Grant relinquished the office, 
and Stanton again took possession, sometime in January. 

In October, 1867, while at Washington, where he had gone 
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in obedience to the summons of President Johnson, General 
Sherman wrote this letter to the Senator:— 


WASHINGTON, October 11, 1867. 
Dear Brother: — 

I have no doubt that you have been duly concerned about my being 
summoned to Washington. 

It was imprudently done by the President without going through 
Grant. But I think I have smoothed it over so that Grant does not 
feel hurt. I cannot place myself in a situation even partially antago- 
nistic with Grant. We must work together. Mr. Johnson has not offered 
me anything, only has-talked over every subject, and because I listen to 
him patiently, and make short and decisive answers, he says he would like 
to have me here. Still he does not oppose my going back home. 

On Monday I will start for St. Louis by the Atlantic and G. w. 
road, and pass Mansfield Tuesday. Can’t you meet me and ride some 
miles? I have been away from home so much, and must go right along 
to Fort Laramie, that I cannot well stop at Cleveland or Mansfield, and 
would like to see you for an hour or so to hear your views of the com- 
ing events. . . . Yours affectionately, 


W. T. SHERMAN. 


After his return to St. Louis, General Sherman wrote the 
following letter to his brother:— 


“T have always talked kindly to the President, and have ad- 
vised Grant to do so. I do think that it is best for all hands that his 
administration be allowed to run out its course without threatened or 
attempted violence. Whoever begins violent proceedings will lose in 
the long run. Johnson is not a man of action but of theory, and so 
long as your party is in doubt as to the true mode of procedure, it 
would be at great risk that an attempt be made to displace the Presi- 
dent by a simple law of Congress. This is as much as I have ever said 
to anybody. I have never, by word or inference, given anybody the 
right to class me in opposition to, or in support of, Congress. On the 
contrary, I told Mr. Johnson that, from the nature of things, he could not 
dispense with a Congress to make laws and appropriate money, and sug- 
gested to him to receive and make overtures to such men as Fessenden, 
Trumbull, Sherman, Morgan and Morton, who, though differing with him 
in abstract views of constitutional law and practice, were not destructive. 
That if the congressional plan of reconstruction succeeded, he could do 
nothing, and if it failed or led to confusion, the future developed re- 
sults in his favor, etc.; and that is pretty much all I have ever said or 
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done. At the meeting of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee on 
the thirteenth inst., I will be forced to speak, if here, and though I can 
confine myself purely to the military events of the past, I can make the 
opportunity of stating that in no event will I be drawn into the compli- 
cations of the civil politics of this country. 

If Congress could meet and confine itself to current and committee 
business, I feel certain that everything will work along quietly till the 
nominations are made, and a new presidential election will likely settle 
the principle, if negroes are to be voters in the States without the con- 
sent of the whites. This is more a question of prejudice than principle, 
but a voter has as much right to his prejudices as to his vote.’’ 


In answer the Senator wrote as follows:— 


MANSFIELD, Ouro, November 1, 1867. 
Dear Brother :— 

I see no real occasion for trouble with John- 
son. The great error of his life was in not acquiescing in and support- 
ing the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution in the Thirty-ninth 
Congress. This he could easily have carried. It referred the suffrage 
question to each State, and if adopted long ago, the whole controversy 
would have culminated; or, if further opposed by the extreme radicals, 
they would have been easily beaten. Now I see nothing short of uni- 
versal suffrage and universal amnesty as the basis. When you come on, 
I suggest that you give out that you go on to make your annual report 
and settle Indian affairs. Give us notice when you will be on, and 
come directly to my house, where we will make you one of the family. 

Grant, I think, is inevitably the candidate. He allows himself to 
drift into a position where he can’t decline if he would, and I feel 
sure he don’t want to decline. My judgment is that Chase is better 
for the country and for Grant himself, but I will not quarrel with 
what I cannot control. 

JoHN SHERMAN. 


From the following communication from General Sherman 
it will appear that the purpose of the President in getting 
him to Washington was to have General Sherman exercise 
the duties of Secretary of War. A short time prior to 
this time, the President and General Grant had become en- 
gaged in a controversy which grew into a breach, wide 
and irreconcilable. The President desired Grant to hold the 
war-office, notwithstanding the action of the Senate in re- 
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fusing to consent to Stanton’s suspension until a judicial de- 
termination could be obtained of the question, as to whether 
the consent of the Senate was necessary to the suspension 
or removal of a Cabinet officer. In this letter General Sher- 
man attempts to argue the President out of some of his no- 
tions, and especially to show him that the Secretary of War 
would be powerless to obstruct the course of business in the 
War Department if the Executive would exercise the un- 
doubted power he possessed, as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armies. The letter is as follows:— 


( Confidential. ) LiprRaArRY Room, WAR DEPARTMENT, 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., January 31, 1868. 


To The President: — 

Since our interview of yesterday, I have given the subject of our 
conversation all my thoughts, and I beg you will pardon my reducing 
the result to writing. 


My personal preferences, if expressed, were to be allowed to return 
to St. Louis to resume my present command, because my command was 
important, large, suited to my rank and inclination, and because my 
family was well provided for there, in house facilities, schools, living 
and agreeable society. 


Whilst, on the other hand, Washington was for many (to me) good 
reasons highly objectionable. Especially because it is the political cap- 
ital of the country and focus of intrigue, gossip, and slander. Your 
personal preferences were, as expressed, to make a new department, 
east, adequate to my rank, with headquarters at Washington, and to as- 
sign me to its command,—to remove my family here, and to avail my- 
self of its schools, etc.; to. remove Mr. Stanton from his office as Sec- 
‘retary of War, and have me to discharge the duties. 


To effect this removal, two modes were indicated: To simply cause 
him to quit the War-office building and notify the Treasury Department 
and the army staff departments no longer to respect him as Secretary 
of War; or to remove him, and to submit my name to the Senate for 
confirmation. Permit me to discuss these points a little, and I will pre- 
mise by saying that I have spoken to no one on the subject, and I have 
not even seen Mr. Ewing, Mr. Stanbery, or General Grant, since I was 
with you. 


It has been the rule and custom of our army, since the organiza- 
tion of the Government, that the officer of the army, second in rank, 
should be in command at the second place in importance, and remote 
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from general headquarters. To bring me to Washington would put 
three heads to an army,—yourself, General Grant, and myself, —and we 
would be more than human if we were not to differ. In my judgment 
it would ruin the army, and would be fatal to one or two of us. 

Generals Scott and Taylor proved themselves soldiers and patriots 
in the field, but Washington was fatal to both. This city and the in- 
fluences that centered here defeated every army that had its head here, 
from 1861 to 1865, and would have overwhelmed General Grant at 
Spottsylvania and Petersburg, had he not been fortified by a strong 
reputation already hard earned, and because no one, then living, coveted 
the place. Whereas in the West we made progress from the start, be- 
cause there was no political capital near enough to poison our minds 
and kindle into light that craving itching for fame which has killed 
more good men than bullets. I have been with General Grant in the 
midst of death and slaughter,— when the howls of people reached him 
after Shiloh; when messengers were speeding to and fro, between his 
army and Washington, bearing slanders to induce his removal before 
he took Vicksburg; in Chattanooga, when the soldiers were stealing the 
corn of the starving mules to satisfy their own hunger; at Nashville, 
when he was ordered to the ‘forlorn hope’ to command the army of 
the Potomac, so often defeated—and yet I never saw him more troubled 
than since he has been in Washington, and has been compelled to read 
himself a ‘sneak and deceiver,’ based on reports of four of the Cab- 
inet, and apparently with your knowledge. If this political atmosphere 
can disturb the equanimity of one so guarded and so prudent as he is, 
what will be the result with one so careless, so outspoken, as I am? 
Therefore, with my consent, Washington never. 

As to the Secretary of War, his office is twofold. As cabinet officer 
he should not be there without your hearty, cheerful consent, and I be- 
lieve that is the judgment and opinion of every fair-minded man. As 
the holder of a civil office, having the supervision of moneys appro- 
priated by Congress, and of contracts for army supplies, I do think 
Congress, or the Senate by delegation from Congress, has a lawful right 
to be consulted. At all events, I would not risk a suit or contest on 
that phase of the question. The law of Congress of March 2nd, 1867, 
prescribing the manner in which orders and instructions relating to 
‘military movements’ shall reach the army, gives you, as constitutional 
Commander-in-Chief, the very power you want to exercise, and enables 
you to prevent the Secretary from making any such orders and in- 
structions, and consequently he cannot control the army, but is limited 
and restricted to a duty that an auditor of the Treasury could perform. 
You certainly can afford to await the result. The Executive power is 
is not weakened, but, rather, strengthened. Surely he is not such an 
obstruction as would warrant violence or even a show of force, which 
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could produce the very reaction and clamor that he hopes for, to save 
him from the absurdity of holding an empty office ‘for the safety of 
the country.’ 
With great respect, yours truly, 
W. T. SHERMAN. 


But the President was determined to oust Secretary Stan- 
ton or transfer his duties to some one else. The popularity 
of General Sherman, his strong hold upon the affections of 
the people,— made him the victim of the President’s designs. 
To displace Stanton against the previous action of the Sen- 
ate, and against public sentiment, was to hazard a good deal, 
to satisfy personal spite, but to do it with a weak man 
would be suicidal, and for that reason Mr. Johnson aimed 
to throw General Sherman’s great strength, as a soldier, as a 
shield between him and the consequences of his act. 

As a last effort to escape from a position which prom- 
ised only discomfiture and perhaps worse, General Sherman, 
on the fourteenth of February, wrote the President, as fol- 
lows :— 


HEADQUARTERS MILITARY DIVISION OF THE MISSOURI, 
Sr. Lours, Mo., February 14, 1868. 
To the President :— 

DzaR Srir:—It is hard for me to conceive you would purposely do 
me an unkindness, unless under the pressure of a sense of public duty, 
or because you do not believe me sincere. 

I was in hopes, since my letter to you of the thirty-first of January, 
that you had concluded to pass over that purpose of yours, expressed 
more than once in conversation, to organize a new command for me in 
the East, with headquarters in Washington; but a telegram, from Gen- 
eral Grant, of yesterday, says that ‘‘the order was issued ordering you” 
(me) ‘‘to Atlantic division’”’; and the newspapers of this morning contain 
the same information, with the addition that I have been nominated 
as ‘‘ Brevet-General.’’ I have telegraphed to my brother in the Senate to 
oppose my confirmation, on the ground that the two higher grades in the 
army ought not to be complicated with brevets, and I trust you will 
conceive my motives aright. If I could see my way clear to maintain 
my family, I should not hesitate a moment to resign my present com- 
mission, and seek some business wherein I would be free from those 
unhappy complications that seem to be closing about me, in spite of 
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my earnest efforts to avoid them; but necessity ties my hands, and I 
submit with the best grace I can, till I make other arrangements. 

In Washington are already the headquarters of a department, and 
of the army itself, and it is hard for me to see wherein I can render 
military service there. Any staff officer with the rank of Major could 
surely fill any gap left between those two military offices; and by being 
placed at Washington I shall be universally construed as a rival to the 
General-in-Chief, a position damaging to me in the highest degree. 
Our relations have always been most confidential and friendly, and 
if, unhappily, any cloud of difficulty should arise between us, my sense 
of personal dignity and duty would leave me no alternative but resigna- 
tion. For this I am not yet prepared, but I shall proceed to arrange 
for it as rapidly as possible, that when the time does come (as it 
surely will if this plan is carried into effect), I may act promptly. 

Inasmuch as the order is now issued, I cannot expect a full revoca- 
tion of it, but I beg the privilege of taking post at New York, or any 
point you may name, within the new military division, other than 
Washington. 

This privilege is generally granted to all military commanders, and 
I can see no good reasons why I, too, may not ask for it; and this simple 
concession, involving no public interest, will much soften the blow 
which, right or wrong, I construe as one of the hardest I have sustained 
in a life, somewhat checkered with adversity. 

With great respect, yours truly, 
(Signed. ) W. T. SHERMAN, Lieutenant-General. 


On the same day he wrote Senator Sherman an account 
of the situation, as follows:— 


HEADQUARTERS MILITARY DIVISION oF MIssouRI, 
Sr. Louis, February 14, 1868. 


Dear Brother :— 

I am again in the midst of trouble, occasioned by a tele- 
gram from Grant, saying that the order is out for me to come to the 
command of the military division of the Atlantic, headquarters at 
Washington. The President repeatedly asked me to accept of some 
such position, but I thought I had fought it off successfully, though he 
again and again reverted to it. 

Now, it seems, he has ordered it, and it is full of trouble for me. 
I wrote him one or two letters in Washington, which I thought positive 
enough, but have now written another, and if it fails in its object I 
might as well cast about for new employment. The result would be 
certain conflict, resulting in Grant’s violent deposition, mine, or the 
President’s. 
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There is not room on board of one ship for more than one captain. 

If Grant intends to run for President I should be willing to come 
on, because my duties would then be so clearly defined that I think I 
could steer clear of the breakers,—but now it would be impossible. The 
President would make use of me to beget violence, a condition of things 
that ought not to exist now. 

He has no right to use us for such purposes, though he is Com- 
mander-in-Chief. I did suppose his passage with Grant would end 
there, but now it seems he will fight him as he has been doing in Con- 
gress. I don’t object if he does so himself and don’t rope me in. 

If the President forces me into a false position out of seeming fa- 
vor, I must defend myself. It is mortifying, but none the less inevitable. 
Affectionately, 

W. T. SHERMAN, 


The telegram referred to was as follows :— 


(Telegram ) WASHINGTON, February 14, ee 
From Sr. Louris, February 14, 1868. 
To General U. S. Grant, Commander U. S. Army:— 

Your dispatch informing me that the order for the Atlantic division 
was issued, and that I was assigned to its command, is received. 

I was in hopes I had escaped the danger, and now, were I pre- 
pared, should resign on the spot, as it requires no foresight to predict 
such must be the inevitable result in the end. 

I will make one more desperate effort by mail, which please await. 

( Signed.) W. T. SHERMAN, Lieutenant-General. 


On the same day he telegraphed his brother to oppose 
his confirmation in the Senate as ‘‘ Brevet-General.” 

The order was made directing General Sherman to pro- 
ceed east to take command of the new division, and while 
it was on the way to him the General wrote the following 
letter to his brother, Senator Sherman:— 


HEADQUARTERS MILITARY DIVISION OF THE MISSOURI, 
St. Louis, Mo., February 17, 1868. 
Dear Brother :— 

I have not yet got the order for the Atlantic division, but 
it is coming by mail, and when received I must act. I have asked 
the President to let me make my headquarters in New York, in- 
stead of Washington, making my application on the ground that my 
simply being in Washington will be universally construed as rivalry to 
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General Grant, 2 position which would be damaging to me in the ex- 
treme. 

If I must come to Washington, it will be with a degree of reluc- 
tance never before experienced. I would leave my family here, on the 
supposition that the change was temporary. I do not question the 
President’s right to make the new division, and I think Congress 
would make a mistake to qualify his right. It would suffice for them 
to nonconfirm the brevet-of-general. I will notify you by telegraph 
when the matter is concluded. Affectionately, 

W. T. SuHerman. 


In a day or two the President suspended the order, or 
postponed its execution, and General Sherman communicated 
his thanks to the President through General Grant, in the 
following telegram :— 


( Telegram ) Received WasHIncGton, February 20, 1868. } 
From Sr. Louis, Mo., February 20, 1868. f 


To General U.S. Grant:— 

The President telegraphs that I may remain in my present com- 
mand. I write him a letter of thanks through you to-day. Congress 
should not have for publication my letters to the. President, unless the 
President himself chooses to give them. 

( Signed.) W. T. Suerman, Licut.-General. 


It seems, notwithstanding this postponement of the order, 
that General Sherman was called to Washington, and while 
there in the latter part of February, or perhaps a few days 
earlier, one of the letters he had written to the President was 
printed in the newspapers. The letter created an intense de- 
sire for all the correspondence, and Congress, by resolution, 
requested it. The letter for a little time placed General Sher- 
man in a false position. One of these letters contained stric- 
tures on the Capital, referring to it as the “‘focus of intrigue, 
gossip and slander,” and was perhaps resented by the states- 
men, if its expressions were known at the time, but the dan- 
ger which menaced the General was that he should become 
identified with the President, and share in the responsibility 
of the attempt to remove Secretary Stanton against the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, which, by the terms of the 
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Tenure-of-office Act, must be given before an officer could 
be legally removed. In order that he might be set right, 
without the publication of the whole correspondence which 
contained some expression which would tend to create dis- 
turbance, if published, General Grant wrote to Senator Sher- 
man, as follows :— 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., February 22, 1868. 
Hon. J. SHERMAN, United States Senate :— 

Dear Sir:— The ‘National Intelligencer,’’ of this morning, contains 
a private note which General Sherman sent to the President, whilst he 
was in Washington, dictated by the purest kindness and a disposition to 
preserve harmony, and not intended for publication. It seems to me, 
the publication of that letter is calculated to place the General in a 
wrong light before the public, taken in connection with what correspon- 
dents have said before, evidently getting their inspiration from the 
White House. 

As General Sherman afterwards wrote a semi-official note to the 
President, furnishing me a copy, and still later a purely official one sent 
through me, which placed him in his true position, and which have not 
been published, though called for by the House,I take the liberty of 
sending you these letters, to give you the opportunity of consulting 
General Sherman as to what action to take upon them. In all matters 
where I am not personally interested, I would not hesitate to advise 
General Sherman how I would act in his place. But, in this instance, 
after the correspondence I have had with Mr. Johnson, I may not see 
General Sherman’s interest in the same light that others see it, or that 
I would see it, or that I would see it in, if no correspondence had oc- 
curred. I am clear in this, however, the correspondence here inclosed 
to you should not be made public except by the President, or with the 
full sanction of General Sherman. Probably the letter of the thirty- 
first of January, marked ‘‘ confidential,’’ should not be given out at all. 

Yours truly, 
U.S. Grant, 


That the whole correspondence between the President and 
General Sherman might be published, Senator Sherman _pro- 
cured the consent of the President to its publication, and then 
addressed the following note to the ‘‘National Intelligencer,” 
the Washington newspaper in which the private note had 
been published :— 
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UNITED STATES SENATE CHAMBER, 
WASHINGTON, February 22, 1868. 


Gentlemen :— 

The publication in your paper, yesterday, of General Sherman’s note 
to the President, and its simultaneous transmission by telegraph, unac- 
companied by subsequent letters withheld by the President, because they 
were ‘“‘private,’’ is so unfair as to justify severe censure upon the per- 
son who furnished you this letter, whoever he may be. Upon its face it 
is an informal private note, dictated by the purest motives, a desire to 
preserve harmony, and notintended for publication. How any gentle- 
man receiving such a note could first allow vague but false suggestions 
of its contents to be given out, and then print it, and withhold other let- 
ters because they were “private,’’ with a view to create the impression 
that General Sherman, in referring to ulterior measures, suggested the 
violent expulsion of a high officer from his office, passes my comprehen- 
sion. Still I know that General Sherman is so sensitive upon questions 
of official propriety in publishing papers, that he would rather suffer 
from this false inference than correct it by publishing another private 
note, as I knew that this letter was not the only one written by Gen- 
eral Sherman to the President about Mr. Stanton, I applied to the Pres- 
ident for his consent to publish subsequent letters. This consent was 
freely given by the President, and I, therefore, send copies to you and ask 
their publication. 

These copies are furnished me from official sources; for while I 
know General Sherman’s opinions, yet he did not show me either of the 
letters to the President, during his stay here, nervously anxious to pro- 
mote harmony, to avoid strife, and certainly never suggested or counte- 
nanced resistance to law,—or violence in any form, He no doubt left 
Washington with his old repugnance to politics, politicians, and news- 
papers, very much increased by his visit here. 

JOHN SHERMAN. 


The following letter, by General Sherman to his brother, 
shows clearly how the controversy, between him and those 
who believed he had advised Johnson to pursue the course 
he was following, arose. The first note, dated January 18th, 
was an informal note which might have borne that construction, 
put upon it by some, but the letter of January 31st was clear 
and explicit in its advice to the President that his course 
was unwise and illegal, and referred to the President’s sugges- 
tion for the removal of Stanton, by force, as wholly inad- 
missible :— 
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HEADQUARTERS MILITARY DIVISION OF THE gaa 
Sr. Louis, Mo., February 25, 1868. 

Dear Brother:—. . . 1 am in possession of all the news up to date, 
—the passage of the impeachment resolution, etc., but I yet don’t know 
if the nomination of T. Ewing, Senior, was a real thing, or meant to 
compromise a difficulty. The publication of my short note of January 
18th is nothing to me. I have the original draft, which I sent through 
Grant’s hands, with his endorsement, back to me. At the time this note 
must have been given to the reporter, the President had an elaborate 
letter from me, in which I discussed the whole case, and advised 
against the very course he has pursued, but I don’t want that letter 
or any other to be drawn out to complicate a case already bad enough. 

You may always safely represent me by saying that I will not make 
up a final opinion till called on to act, I want nothing to do with these 
controversies until the time comes for the actual fight, on this impeach- 
ment, which I believe they do not, you may count 200,000 men against 
youin the South. The negroes are no matchfor them. On this question, 
the whites, there will be more united than on the old issue of Union 
and secession. I do not think the President should be suspended during 
trial, and, if possible, the Republican party, should not vote on all 
side questions as a unit. They should act as judges, and not as parti- 
sans. The vote in the House, being a strictly party vote looks bad, 
for it augurs a prejudiced jury. Those who adhere closest to the law 
in this crisis are the best patriots. Whilst the floating politicians here 
share the excitement at Washington, the people generally manifest 
little interest in the game going on at Washington. . . . 

Affectionately yours, 
W. T. SHERMAN. 


Senator Sherman answered this, under date of March Ist, 
as follows:— 


UNITED STATES SENATE CHAMBER, 
WASHINGTON, March 1, 1868. 


Dear Brother :— ; 

Your letter of the twenty-fifth is received. I need not say to you 
that the new events transpiring here are narrowly watched by me. So 
far as I am concerned, I mean to give Johnson a fair and impartial trial, 
and to decide nothing till required to do so, and after full argument. 
I regard him as a foolish and stubborn man, doing even right things 
in a wrong way, and in a position where the evil that he does is im- 
mensely increased by his manner of doing it. He clearly designed to 
have first Grant and then you, involved in Lorenzo Thomas’s position, 
and in this he was actuated by his recent revolt against Stanton. How 
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easy it would have been, if he had followed your advise, to have made 
Stanton anxious to resign, or what is worse, to have made his position 
ridiculous. By his infernal folly we are drifting into turbulent waters. 
The only way is to keep cool, and act conscientiously. I congratulate 
you on your lucky extrication. I do not anticipate civil war, for our 
proceeding is unquestionably lawful, and if the judgment is against 
the President, his term is just as clearly out as if the fourth of March, 
1869, was come. The result, if he is convicted, would cast the undi- 
vided responsibility of reconstruction upon the Republican party, and 
would unquestionably secure the full admission of all the States by 
July next, and avoid the dangerous question that may, otherwise, 
arise out of the southern vote, in the Presidential election. It is now 
clear that Grant will be a candidate, and his election seems quite as 
clear. The action of North Carolina removed the last doubt of his 


nomination. Affectionately yours, 
JoHN SHERMAN. 


On March 14th, General Sherman wrote his brother as 
follows: — 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE MILITARY DIVISION, MIssourt, 
St. Louis, March 14, 1868. 


Dear Brother: — 


I don’t know what Grant means by his silence in the midst of the 
very great indication of his receiving the nomination in May. Doubt- 
less he intends to hold aloof from the expression of any opinion, till 
the actual nomination is made, when, if he accepts with a strong rad- 
ical platform, I shall be surprised. My notion is that he thinks that 
the Democrats ought not to succeed to power, and that he would be 
willing to stand a sacrifice rather than see that result. . . . I notice 
that you Republicans have divided on some of the side questions on 
impeachment, and am glad you concede to the President the largest 
limits in his defense ever offered. I don’t see what the Republicans can 
gain by shoving matters to an extent that looks like a foregone con- 
clusion. No matter what men may think of Mr. Johnson, his office is 
one that ought to have a pretty wide latitude of opinion. Nevertheless, 
the trial is one that will be closely and sternly criticised by all the 
civilized world. Your brother, 

W. T. SHERMAN. 


These letters give, in most entertaining form, many of the 
events of the period leading up to the impeaching proceed- 
ings against the President. Intended as private communica- 
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tions, they have a frankness and freshness which would not 
appear in a correspondence that was written for publication. 
General Grant’s misunderstanding with the President increased 
his availability as a candidate for President, as it brought him 
the cordial support of Republican leaders who would have 
hesitated and perhaps denied their support to him, if he had 
continued friendly relations with Mr. Johnson. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE SECOND ATTEMPT TO IMPEACH PRESIDENT JOHNSON.— THE PRESTI- 
DENT REMOVES SECRETARY STANTON.— HouSE PRESENTS ARTI- 
CLES OF IMPEACHMENT.— THE IMPEACHMENT TRIAL.—CourRT 
AND COUNSEL.— ARTICLES ARE NOT SUSTAINED. 


in the House against presenting articles of impeach- 

ment, both Houses were engaged in fierce declama- 
tion against the President. He had removed Secretary Stan- 
ton without the concurrence and consent of the Senate, and 
designated Lorenzo Thomas to act as Secretary in the zn- 
terim. A wave of indignation swept both Houses, and in 
the heat a second resolution for impeachment was easily 
carried through the House, and referred to the Committee on 
Reconstruction. 

In this contest between President Johnson and Secretary 
Stanton, whatever may have been the merits of the contro- 
versy itself, upon the general principle of the right of the 
President to remove, at will, a member of his Cabinet, the 
President’s position was impregnable. In ordinary times this 
right would not be questioned, and it was only because the 
situation was extraordinary and demanded, or rather seemed 
to demand, a resort to extraordinary remedies and expedients, 
that Congress sought by the Tenure-of-office Act to limit this 
just and necessary power of the Executive. When this Act 
was under discussion, its application to Cabinet officers was 
not only denied by many who supported the bill, but it was 
generally conceded by the wisest statesmen that any infringe- 
ment of the right of the President to select and retain, at his 
pleasure, members of his official family, would be an unjusti- 
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fiable, if not an unconstitutional, encroachment upon his 
powers and prerogatives. 

Senator Sherman was chairman of the Senate Committee 
of Conference on the Tenure-of-office Bill, and he thus ex- 
pressed himself upon the proposition to limit the power of 
the President as to removals from office by requiring the con- 
sent of the Senate. He said:— 


‘“‘Tf a Cabinet officer should. attempt to hold his office for a mo- 
ment beyond the time when he retains the entire confidence of the 
President, I would not vote to retain him, nor would I compel the 
President to have about him, in these high positions,a man whom he 
did not entirely trust, both personally and politically. It would be un- 
wise to require him to administer the Government without agents of 
his own choosing. . . . And if I supposed that either of these gentle- 
men was so wanting in manhood, in honor, as to hold his place after 
the politest intimation from the President of the United States that his 
services were no longer needed,I certainly, as a Senator, would consent 
to his removal at any time, and so would we all.’’ 


The Senate did not want the Cabinet officers included in 
the Tenure-of-office Bill; the House did. In the conference, 
a compromise was agreed upon which gave a Cabinet officer 
a tenure co-extensive with the power appointing him, and 
one month more. Senator Sherman was disinclined to place 
any limitation upon the power of the President, as to the re- 
moval of his Cabinet officers, and he agreed to this com- 
promise with reluctance. He said, in presenting the confer- 
ence report:— ‘‘I agreed to it, | confess, with some reluctance, 
—come to the conclusion to qualify to some extent the power 
of removal over a Cabinet Minister.” 

Involved in this controversy, was the question as to 
whether Secretary Stanton’s term, under this law, was during 
the term for which Lincoln had been elected, or whether that 
term had not ended with the assassination of his chief. He 
had been appointed by Lincoln, and had held under Johnson 
by sufferance. At any rate, whatever may have been the 
proper construction of the law, the Senate construed it against 
the President, and left in control, of one of the great depart- 
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ments, a man with whom he had no personal intercourse, 
whatever. 

On the day after the impeachment resolution was referred 
to the committee, Thaddeus Stevens, chairman of the House 
division of the committee, reported the resolution back with 
a recommendation that it be adopted. Mr. Stevens suggested 
that the vote be taken without debate. The previous ques- 
tion was not demanded, and the debate proceeded. The de- 
bate deveioped a curious change in the sentiments and opin- 
ions of the Republican members. Members who had either 
voted against the former resolution for impeachment, or ob- 
structed its passage, now were vehement supporters of the 
resolution. Notable among these was Mr. Wilson, of Iowa, 
who had reported against impeachment, as the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, and voted against the majority re- 
port, now, only two months later, denounced the President as 
‘an unworthy public servant,” who had dishonored his office 
by ‘‘perverse disregard of duty.’’ General Butler’s voice was 
still for blood. The debate ran late into Saturday night, and 
an adjournment over Sunday was carried. Monday afternoon 
the resolution to ‘‘Impeach Andrew Johnson, President of 
the United States, of high crimes and misdemeanors,” carried 
by a vote of 126 to 47. Immediately a motion was agreed 
to for the appointment of a committee of two members to 
appear at the bar of the Senate, and impeach the President, 
and that a committee of seven members be appointed to pre- 
pare the articles of impeachment. The Speaker appointed 
Mr. Stevens and Mr. Bingham to notify the Senate that arti- 
cles of impeachment would be presented, and he appointed 
Mr. Boutwell, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Bingham, Mr. Wilson, Mr. 
Logan, Mr. Julian and Mr. Ward to prepare the articles. The 
managers of the impeachment were elected by ballot. All of 
the committee appointed to draw the articles were selected 
except Mr. Julian and Mr. Ward and, in their places, Benjamin 
F. Butler and Thomas Williams were selected. 

On the twenty-fifth day of February, Mr. Stevens and Mr. 
Bingham appeared before the bar of the Senate and, all busi- 
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ness being suspended, Mr. Stevens announced that, in obedi- 
ence to the order of the House of Representatives, the com- 
mittee appeared to impeach Andrew Johnson, President of the 
Unite States, of high crimes and misdemeanors in office, 
and that in due time the House would exhibit particular arti- 
cles of impeachment, and make good the same. 

The articles were eleven in number, and charged the Presi- 
dent with having made a speech in which he had declared 
that the Thirty-ninth Congress was not ‘‘a Congress of the 
United States, authorized by the Constitution to exercise legis- 
lative power under the same,” and ‘‘thereby attempted to 
bring a co-ordinate branch of government into disgrace, ridi- 
cule, hatred, contempt and reproach;’’ that he had removed 
Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, in violation of the Ten- 
ure-of-office Act; that he had attempted to defeat the execu- 
tion of the Reconstruction Act, and that he had appointed 
General Lorenzo Thomas, Secretary of War ad interim, with- 
out the advice and consent of the Senate. The fact is, that 
the specifications did not at all set forth the real cause of 
complaint against the President. Political apostasy, flagrant 
and unjustifiable, was his crime, but for that he could not be 
impeached. He had violated every principle of party loyalty, 
he had been guilty of the grossest political ingratitude, yet 
for that he could not be tried in the great Court of Impeach- 
ment. 

The trial before the Senate upon the charge that the Presi- 
dent had violated the Tenure-of-office Act in the removal of 
Secretary Stanton presented, in the light of a previous expres- 
sion by a majority of that body, a curious anomaly. Some 
attention has already been given to the opinions of leading 
Senators upon the question as to whether the Tenure-of-office 
Act should apply to and hamper the President in the choice 
or retention of his Ministers. The opinion of such Senators 
as Fessenden, Edmunds and Sherman was that there should 
be perfect freedom in a matter of such delicacy as the con- 
tinuation or suspension of the official relations between the 
President and his Cabinet officers. A short time before, a 
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large number of the Senators had placed themselves on record 
upon the question of the right of the President to have a 
Cabinet which agreed with him in the policies of his admin- 
istration. There was a rumor afloat that Postmaster-General 
Blair was not inagreement with President Lincoln upon some 
of his policies. A number of Senators took upon themselves 
the duty of advising Lincoln as to his rights.in the premises, 
and presented to him a paper which read as follows:— 


“The theory of our Government, the early and uniform practical 
construction thereof, is that the President should be aided by a Cabi- 
net-Council agreeing with him in political and general policy, and that all 
important measures and appointments should be the result of their com- 
bined wisdom and deliberation. The most obvious and necessary condi- 
tion of things, without which no administration can succeed, we and the 
public believe does not exist, and, therefore, such selections and changes, 
in its members should be made as willsecure to the country unity of 
purpose and action in all material and essential respects, more especially 
in the present crisis of public affairs. The Cabinet should be exclu- 
sively composed of statesmen who are the cordial, resolute, unwavering 
supporters of the principles and purposes above mentioned.’’ 


This extraordinary interference with the executive prerog- 
ative was signed by the following Senators: Chas. Sumner 
and Henry Wilson; Benjamin F. Wade and John Sherman; 
Preston King and Ira Harris; David Wilmot and Edgar 
Cowen; L. M. Morrill and W. P. Fessenden; James Dixon 
and L. S. Foster; Solomon Foot and Jacob Collamer; David 
R. Clark and John P. Hale; Henry B. Anthony, Zacharial 
Chandler; O. H. Browning and Lyman Trumbull; James 
Harlan and James W. Grimes; C. S. Pomeroy, J. R. Doo- 
little and T. O. Howe. 

About the time the pressure was heaviest upon Mr. Lin- 
coln for the removal of Blair, and when the air was full of 
stories of Cabinet disagreements and friction, at a meeting of 
the Cabinet, the President said to the assembled Ministers: 
‘‘I must myself be the judge how long to retain in, and 
when to remove any of you from his position.” This con- 
clusion of course, was not expressed in view of the question 
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subsequently presented in the impeachment trial, nor in dis- 
cussing the power of the Legislative to control or limit by 
law the Executive Department in the matter of the removal 
of Cabinet officers, but it was a clearly expressed opinion 
upon the general proposition that the President should be 
untrammeled in the exercise of this power. 

Another curious circumstance developed during the trial 
which was in the nature of contemporaneous construction of 
the Tenure-of-office Bill by the Executive. It seemed, from an 
offer, made by counsel for the President, to prove the fact, that 
the bill had been submitted to the Cabinet by President 
Johnson for their opinion as to its constitutionality, with the 
view of determining whether he should sign it or return it 
to Congress without his approval, that their opinion was 
that it was unconstitutional, and should be returned with his 
objections; it further appeared that the duty of preparing the 
veto message was assigned to Secretaries Seward and Stanton. 
It further appeared, by an offer to prove the fact that Mr. John- 
son took the opinion of his Cabinet upon the question as to 
whether the bill, if it became a law, would prevent the removal 
of Cabinet officers appointed by Mr. Lincoln, and that the 
Cabinet had advised the President that such appointments 
would not be within its restrictions. This evidence was 
ruled out by a vote of the Senate, but the truth of it has 
never been questioned. 

So it appears that Lincoln was of the opinion that the 
President alone should determine the question of the removal 
or withdrawal of a Minister from the Cabinet; again it ap- 
pears that the opinion of the most conservative Senators 
was that the Tenure-of-office Act should not apply to Cab- 
inet officers; it further appears that it was the opinion of the 
Cabinet officer, whose removal was one of the misdemean- 
ors charged against the President, that the Act was uncon- 
stitutional, as an infringement upon the constitutional rights 
of the Executive power and that it did not apply to the 
Cabinet officers appointed by Lincoln; and _ therefore it 
appears that however intemperately the President pro- 
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ceeded to exercise this power of removal, however insuf- 
ficient may have been the grounds for the exercise of the 
power in the particular case, there was not in the act, that 
willful violation of a clear constitutional or legal duty, which 
is necessary to constitute an impeachable crime or misde- 
meanor. The Tenure-of-office Act was open to two construc- 
tions, either of which could be sustained by respectable 
reasoning — at least respectable lawyers reasoned for both 
constructions. The President, following one of these con- 
structions either upon his own, or the reasoning of those 
upon who he relied, held that the Act did not apply to the 
Cabinet officers, who had been appointed by his predecessor. 
He may have been wrong about this construction, but he 
was justified in adopting it, and in acting upon it, and it 
was beyond the power of any mundane tribunal to inquire 
into the motives which prompted the action or conduct. 

No great reliance was placed by the managers of the im- 
peachment upon the charge that the President had spoken of 
Congress in such terms as to bring it into ‘‘disgrace, ridi- 
cule, hatred, contempt and reproach.” A comparison would 
have demonstrated that Congress had abused the President 
more than the President had abused Congress. An examina- 
tion into history would have shown that Andrew Jackson, 
while President, had spoken more harshly and disrespectfully 
of Congress than did Andrew Johnson. General Butler, in 
opening the case to the Senate, claimed that any act was an 
impeachable high crime or misdemeanor which was “‘highly 
prejudicial to the public interest,” but evidently such a claim 
could not be sustained unless the act, at the same time, was 
a violation of some plain constitutional or legal provision or 
duty. In a party Government, like ours, almost every great 
act of a President is ‘“‘highly prejudicial to the public inter- 
est,” if judged from the standpoint of party principles. 

The only article of impeachment which furnished a tenable 
charge against the President, and upon a conviction of which 
his removal might have been justified, was the charge that 
he had appointed General Thomas, Secretary of War without 
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the ‘‘advice and consent of the Senate.” The Tenure-of-office 
Act provided for a suspension of an officer during a re- 
cess of the Senate, and for the filling of the office during the 
recess by a temporary appointment, and it was contended, 
and with reason, that no such power existed when the Sen- 
ate was in session, as it was when General Thomas was 
appointed to discharge the duties of Secretary of War ad 
interim. 

This was the ground upon which Senator Sherman justi- 
fied his vote for impeachment. He held that it was clear, 
from the evidence, that the President designed to fill this 
office without the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
thereby to deprive the Senate of this constitutional right in 
the premises. He asserted that the President could not justly 
assume in advance that the Senate would not consent to any 
fit appointment, and that his refusal to send any appointment, 
was a clear violation of the Constitution, for which he should 
be impeached. Mr. Sherman filed a long :and ably written 
opinion in which he set forth at length the reasons which 
impelled him to vote ‘‘ guilty.” He was satisfied, however, with 
the result, and had no word of censure for his Republican 
colleagues, who voted ‘‘not guilty.” He recognized ‘that, 
Where there was ample room for difference of opinion upon 
the merits, no just suspicion of corrupt influence or improper 
motive could be entertained against those who disagreed with 
their Republican associates. 

This trial will long remain the cause celebre of America. 
The potency of the result for good or ill made it an occur- 
rence of intense interest and attracted universal attention; the 
foreign skeptics, who had predicted the collapse of the Re- 
public in the Civil War, again cast the horoscope of disaster. 
Many regarded the result of the trial as fraught with more 
danger to the permanency of the Government than the war 
itself; it was thought and asserted that, if the Chief Magis- 
trate of the Nation should be deprived of his office unjustly 
or upon trivial grounds, the act would portend a weakness, 
or a vice, and that the existence of either would, sooner or 
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later, render the Executive branch subordinate to the Legis- 
lative, and destroy that vital check, the one upon the other, 
which is secured by the complete independence of each de- 
partment within the sphere of its constitutional powers. The 
trial was the closing scene of that drama whose splendid and 
tragic scenes had been enacted from Ft. Sumter to the dis- 
solution of that august tribunal, convened to try the Presi- 
dent —it was the epilogue of the war. 

The impeachment proceedings in the Senate were orderly 
and dignified. The presence of the Chief-Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, as presiding officer, gave 
to the tribunal a dignity and judicial character which it other- 
wise would not have possessed. The day the trial was to 
begin, Chief-Justice Chase, escorted by a Committee of Sen- 
ators, entered the Senate; he was accompanied by Justice 
Nelson, who administered to the Chief-Justice the oath re- 
quired. The next step was the calling and administering the 
oath to the Senators, as members of the Court of Impeach- 
ment. When Senator Wade’s name was called, Senator Hen- 
dricks objected to him as a member of the Court, upon the 
ground that, inasmuch as he would become President if 
Mr. Johnson was impeached, he had such personal interest 
in the issue as to disqualify him. This objection precipitated 
a long discussion upon the point raised. Senator Sherman 
opened the argument against the objection. He asserted that 
it was a constitutional question, and must be determined 
from the provisions of the Constitution, and not upon the 
rules applying to ordinary civil tribunals. He asserted that 
the Constitution made the Senate a Court of Impeachment, 
and provided that the Senate should be composed of two 
Senators from each State, and that as Senator Wade was 
one of Ohio’s Senators, he was constitutionally a member 
of the Court, and could not be excluded. The debate was 
participated in by many of the leading Senators on both sides, 
and notably by Senators Sumner, Johnson and Morton. An 
adjournment was had before the question was decided and, 
at the subsequent convening of the Court, the objection was 
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withdrawn, or at least never pressed, and Mr. Wade was 
sworn, and acted as a member of the Court. 

The counsel engaged in the trial were among the most 
eminent of the American bar. General Butler very largely 
conducted the case for the House, although John A. Bingham 
was chairman of the managers. He insisted, to the managers, 
that the President be brought before the Senate, and be com- 
pelled to attend the trial like any culprit who was on trial 
for an infraction of the laws, but he said they were too 
weak in the knees or back to sustain him in the demand, 
and so the President did not attend the trial. Mr. Butler, 
in his ‘‘ Book,” says: ‘‘I came to the conclusion to try the 
case upon the same rules, and in the same manner as | 
would try a horse case, and I knew how to do that.” It 
seems that one of the managers had some doubt as to whether 
the General was sufficiently impressed with the exalted 
character of the proceeding—he may have been trying it 
like a horse case —at any rate he said: ‘‘ This is the greatest 
case of the times, and it is to be conducted in the highest 
possible manner.” Mr. Butler replied: ‘‘Yes, and that is ac- 
cording to law; that is the only way I know how to conduct 
a case.” The managers did not rank in the high attainments 
of the profession with the counsel for the President. They 
were eminent and able public men, and together combined 
the best legal talent of the House, but with them it was, as 
with most men who devote a portion of their time to public 
service, their professional achievements have been modified 
by their public service and their public career interrupted by 
the demands of the profession. The lives of the counsel for 
the President had not been divided in the service of two 
masters. Judge Curtis had served six years as Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and, while a member of 
that Court, rendered a dissenting opinion in the Dred Scott 
Case. He made the opening statement of the defense in a 
speech which, for purity of style and legal acumen, will al- 
ways rank among the great arguments of the profession. 
William M. Evarts was then about fifty years of age, and he 
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was easily the greatest American lawyer of his time. The 
burden of making the President’s defense, fell upon these two 
eminent counsellors, although they were ably assisted by 
others. William S. Grosbeck made an argument, in summing 
up, that gave him a high reputation as a lawyer. Henry M. 
Stanaberry resigned his post as Attorney-General, to assist 
in the defense, and rendered conspicuous service There is now 
no man in public life who was connected with the trial, except 
Senator Stewart, and but few are living. The Chief-Justice has 
been dead nearly thirty years. The counsel are all in their 
graves. Probably but four Senators are now living — Edmunds 
and Stewart, Henderson and Sprague. The impeachment had 
its uses—it demonstrated that a great State trial could pro- 
‘ ceed to a result contrary to the wishes and opinions of a 
large majority of the people, and yet be acquiesced in, with 
that spirit which evinced a submission to the supreme author- 
ity of the law. 
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SENATOR SHERMAN VISITS EUROPE FOR THE SECOND TIME.— HE 
MEETS THE GREAT STATESMEN OF ENGLAND AND GERMANY.— 
He AtTrenps PusBLic FUNCTIONS IN PARIS, AND MEETS NAPo- 
LEON III. AND THE EMPRESS EUGENIE.— PARIS INTERNATIONAL 
MoNETARY CONFERENCE.— Mr. SHERMAN’S VIEWS.— HE MAKES 
Report From FINANCE COMMITTEE FAVORING AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL COINAGE. 


March 30th to meet July 3rd, 1867. The Senate was 

called to meet in extra session, on April 1st. On 
the tenth day of April, and before the close of the extra ses- 
sion, Senator Sherman sailed for Europe. This was his second 
outward voyage. He visited most of the European capitals, 
and spent considerable time in London and Paris. While in 
England he breakfasted with Gladstone, and attended a dinner 
arranged to give him a favorable opportunity to meet John 
Bright, who was the guest-of-honor. He also met Disraeli, 
and heard him speak in the House of Commons. John 
Bright, then in the prime of his strong, rugged, simple man- 
hood, impressed Senator Sherman most . favorably,— more 
favorably than any of the great British statesmen with whom 
he came in contact. Bright was in many respects the same 
type of statesman as John Sherman. A great speaker, and 
yet simple, direct and unostentatious to a degree approaching 
plainness,—he had none of the splendid effervescence of 
Disraeli, nor had he the rich fullness of Gladstone’s speech, 
but when their rank is finally fixed, he will probably stand 
above either of his great contemporaries, as an orator. 


ale first session of the Fortieth Congress adjourned 
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He visited Berlin and met Bismarck. This was before the 
formation of the German Empire, and before the German 
Chancellor had achieved his greatest fame. From Berlin, Mr. 
Sherman journeyed to Paris. The great exposition, held 
under the auspices of Napoleon III., was in progress and he 
spent a week or ten days in viewing its wonders. While there 
he was invited to and attended two public functions. 
The first was on the seventh of June, and was a ball given 
by the Mayor of Paris to the regal visitors at the exposition. 
The grand march was an imposing spectacle, such an one as 
can be seen only in the royal palaces or capitals of the Old 
World. First came the Emperor of Russia escorting the Em- 
press Eugenie; next came the King of Prussia, whose 
kingdom was soon to swell into a mighty Empire, of which 
he was to be the Emperor; then next came Louis Napoleon, 
Emperor of the French, and not far back, in white uniform, 
was that impressive personage, Bismarck. The next evening 
a reception was held at the Tuileries, and this Mr. Sherman 
attended. There were in attendance the French Emperor 
and Empress, and the important personages whose names 
have already been mentioned. 

He was also invited to a dinner, given by the Emperor, at 
the Tuileries. It was much like a State dinner, given by the 
President of the United States. He was introduced to Napo- 
leon and Eugenie, and had some conversation with the Em- 
peror about the Civil War in America. This subject, one 
would think, would have been one of embarrassment to the 
French Ruler, particularly at this time. Within a fortnight 
his protégé, Prince Maximilian, the brother of Francis Joseph, 
of Austria, was executed in Mexico. But time and fate deal 
no more kindly with the great people of the earth than with 
the common folk. Three years had hardly expired before the 
French Empire had passed away, and the Third Napoleon 
was a prisoner, the stately Eugenie an exile and, in a little 
more than ten years, their son, the Prince Imperial, and the 
last hope of the Bonapartists, died while fighting under the 
British flag in Zululand. In fifteen years the Czar, Alexander 
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ll., had fallen by the hand of assassins. He freed the slaves, 
as had Lincoln and, like Lincoln, his life-blood sealed the 
proclamation. 

An International Monetary Conference was in session in 
Paris, during the year of Mr. Sherman’s visit, and he was in- 
vited to express to the conference, his opinion as to the 
practicability and desirability of the great commercial nations 
agreeing upon a piece of coined money, which should be a 
legal standard and unit of value in all such nations. His 
opinion was expressed in writing, and favored the adoption 
of such standard. The coin recommended by the conference 
was the French gold five-franc piece. 

While Senator Sherman was in Europe, at this time, he 
was received with that consideration due an American Senator 
of distinguished service and tried ability. 

After Mr. Sherman’s return he prepared a report for the 
Finance Committee, in which the committee recommended 
the adoption of a common piece of money, which would be 
current in all the agreeing nations for its coined value, the 
purpose was to thus obviate the necessity of reducing or re- 
coining the money of one nation into the money of another 
nation before its value in commerce could be determined, or 
its circulation secured. 

A bill was prepared, and its passage recommended by the 
Finance Committee, with the exception of Senator Morgan, of 
New York, to carry into effect the recommendations of the 
Paris Conference. Mr. Sherman’s report was a very able one, 
and set forth clearly, with many illustrations and arguments, 
the advantages of a common coin to be adopted and used 
by the great commercial nations of the world. He pointed 
out how the United States would profit from the adoption of 
such a coin, ‘‘ aside from the general advantages which we will 
share with the civilized world in attaining a uniform coinage.” 
He said that the United States, being the greatest gold pro- 
ducing nation, was interested in removing every obstruction 
to its free use, such as its recoinage when passing from nation 
to nation, all of which diminished its value and resulted in 
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loss to the country producing it. Such an arrangement would 
save, to each nation, the cost of recoinage, of assay, of ex- 
change, all of which were trifling, however, compared with 
the immense advantages which would result from the adop- 
tion and use of a common unit of value, or coin, in interna- 
tional commerce. 

The Conference condensed its conclusions into five recom- 
mendations :— 


First: A single standard, exclusively of gold. 

Second: Coins of equal weight and diameter. 

Third: Ot equal quality or fineness, nine-tenths fine. 

Fourth: The weight of the present five-franc gold piece to be the unit. 

Fifth: The coin of each nation to bear the names and emblems pre- 
ferred by each, but to be legal-tender, public and private, in all. 


Mr. Sherman’s discussion of the first of these propositions 
is extremely interesting in the light of subsequent financial 
events. This report was prepared in June, 1868,—five years 
before the demonetization of silver—and before the parties 
divided upon the question of standards. On this point the 
report says :— 


“The single standard of gold is an American idea, yielded reluc- 
tantly by France and other countries, where silver is the chief standard 
of value. The impossible attempt to maintain two standards of value has 
given rise to nearly all the debasement of coinage for the last two cen- 
turies. The relative market value of gold and silver vary like other 
commodities, and this led, first, to the demonetization of the more valu- 
able metal, and second, to the debasement or diminution of the quality 
of that metal in a givencoin. . . . The opportunity is now offered 
the United States to secure a common international standard in the 
metal most valuable of all others, best adapted for coinage, mainly pro- 
duced in our own country, and in conformity to a policy constantly urged 
by our statesmen, and now agreed to by the oldest and wealthiest nations 
of the world. Surely we should not hesitate, for trifling considerations, 
to secure so important an object.’’ 


The English Parliament refused to sanction the agreement, 
so it failed. There can be no question but that the adoption 
of a uniform coin, and a uniform system of weights and 
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measures, would be highly beneficial to the great commercial 
nations of the world. Congress has many times attempted to 
adopt the French metric system, but the proposition has so 
far been defeated, and largely because the people are disin- 
clined to learn a new system, however much superior it may 
be to the old one in use. 
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CHAPTER XXX: 


Mr. SHERMAN RETURNS FROM EUROPE.— SECOND SPECIAL SESSION OF 
ForRTIETH CONGRESS.— PRESIDENT JOHNSON’Ss VETO OF RECON- 
STRUCTION LEGISLATION.— DEBATE BETWEEN MR. BLAINE AND 
GEN. BUTLER.— PAYMENT OF BONDS IN GREENBACKS.— BUSINESS 
DEPRESSION.— Fiat MoNEyY.—PusBLic DrsTr.— Mr. SHERMAN’S 
REPORT ON REFUNDING THE DEBT.— BILL TO REFUND.— TAXxaA- 
TION OF BoNDS.,— PAYMENT OF THE FIVE-TWENTY BONDS IN 
GREENBACKS.— SPEECH OF SENATOR SHERMAN ON REFUNDING. 


the opening of the session, beginning July 3rd, 1867, 

and took his seat in the Senate. On July 1oth, the 
President vetoed the second act supplementary to the Recon- 
struction Act and, at the same time, he vetoed a bill appro- 
priating a million dollars to carry out the Reconstruction 
Acts. These were promptly passed over the vetoes. The 
conditions were such at this, and at the short session held 
in November, as to preclude all hope of any financial legisla- 
tion, if any had been attempted or contemplated. During the 
November session, Mr. Blaine and General Butler engaged in a 
financial discussion in the House, which related, mainly, to the 
question as to the kind of money in which the five-twenty 
bonds should be paid. Mr. Blaine contended that the history 
of the legislation, the acts of the Executive officers in nego- 
tiating the sale of the bonds, the practice of the Government,— 
all proved beyond reasonable doubt that those bonds, princi- 
pal and interest, were to be paid in coin, and that to pay in 
anything less valuable would be National dishonor. General 
Butler combated this proposition and asserted, in his vigor- 
ous manner of speech, that the principal of the bonds was 
payable in lawful money, in greenbacks. The contraction of 
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the currency under the policy of Secretary McCulloch, al- 
though honestly entered upon, and carefully and legally 
carried out, had produced (or was charged with having pro- 
duced), a condition of financial and business stress under 
cover of which, the repudiators and fiatists presented and 
urged their schemes. The proposition to tax the bonds was 
tantamount to repudiating the obligation to the amount of 
the tax; the contention that the principal of the bonds should 
be paid in lawful money, and that a sufficient amount of law- 
ful money should be issued to pay them, was simply a 
proposition to repudiate the amount of the debt equal to the 
difference between gold and greenbacks. Of course all the 
statesmen in official position who adhered to, or seemed to 
adhere to, schemes of the character mentioned, were not re- 
pudiators, nor believers in fiat money. Many of them drifted 
into a support of these propositions without careful consider- 
ation, and they were moreover misled by appearances. It did 
seem fair, if the matter was not reasoned out, to pay those 
bonds which were sold for depreciated paper, in paper 
money. Able lawyers reasoned that the law providing ex- 
pressly for the payment of the interest in coin, raised, neces- 
sarily, the inference that the principal was not to be paid in 
coin, else there would have been no need of providing that 
character of payment of the interest, and upon the doctrine 
inclusio unius exclusto altertus. Demagogues shouted, that 
the money that was good enough for the soldier for his blood, 
good enough for the farmer for his wheat, good enough for 
the laboring man for his labor, was good enough for the 
bondholder. There was also a sentiment abroad that the 
debt should be funded into a permanent loan, so that the 
burden of paying the principal should be transmitted to a 
distant future. When we look back on these times, the 
waves of war still rocking the Ship of State, the domi- 
nant party embarrassed and weakened by the dissensions, the 
people restless under burdens of taxation that seemed heavier 
after the excitement of the conflict had subsided, we wonder 
that even the strong, steady, patient men in command, were 
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able to stay this dangerous tide until a more auspicious day 
arrived. It was really a more dangerous crisis than the war 
itself. A Nation can survive many calamities, but never un- 
equivocal National dishonor in the matter of its pecuniary 
obligations. 

A brief statement of the public debt at the end of the 
war, and at the opening of the session of the Fortieth Con- 
gress in December, 1867, two years later, will show the prog- 
ress that had been made in the payment and refunding of 
the debt during this time. In December, 1865, the public 
debt was as follows:— 


Legal-tender notes and fractional currency..$ 450,000,000 


Seven and three-tenths interest notes....... 830,000,000 
Three year compound-interest notes.......... 188,000,000 
Certificates of indebtedness .................. 51,000,000 
Remporary.. loaniner pccietiem ia getters ke & renpeecd ares 97,000,000 
Interests bearing wbonG seen. csca <crsietteteste rae ees I,120,000,000 

PLO TA Tes tarts, «cheer iy eae ee enters reins $2,736,000,000 


The Treasury statement, at the end of 1867, showed that 
the long interest bearing obligations had increased some six 
hundred and fifty million dollars, and the short obligations had 
decreased about seven hundred million dollars. Deducting 
the cash in the Treasury, the debt had been decreased nearly 
three hundred million dollars. There was a very satisfactory 
showing, considering that several millions of Internal Revenue 
taxes had been repealed in the meantime—it demonstrated 
that at the rate of ten million dollars a month, the amount 
applied during this period, the National debt would be ex- 
tinguished before it reached the second generation after the 
war. If the financial operations of the Government, up to this 
time, justified any adverse criticism it was in refunding short 
obligations into long bonds, bearing a high rate of interest. 
Thus far the refunding operations, and the reduction of the 
legal-tender notes, had been carried on under the authority 
of the Act of April 12th, 1866. 

Senator Sherman had determined that, at the beginning of 
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the regular session of the Fortieth Congress, he would make 
a persistent effort to secure the passage of a new refunding 
law; and at the earliest moment, after the assembling of the 
session, he brought the subject before the Finance Committee. 
On the seventeenth of December, 1867, Mr. Sherman, for the 
Committee, made a comprehensive report upon the financial 
questions which were then the subject of controversy. He 
discussed the subject under three heads: — 


“First: The funding of the public debt, and, as an incident to it, 
the redemption of the bonds commonly known as the five-twenty bonds. 

‘“‘ Second: The taxation, State and National, of the public securi- 
ties, and 

‘‘ Third: The redemption and conversion of the United States 
notes, or legal-tender currency.”’ 


When the report was made, the tide of financial folly and 
dishonor had not reached its highest point. So rapidly was 
it swelling, however, that it required the utmost effort of the 
sound and conservative statesmen of the time to keep it 
within bounds, and prevent a disasterous inundation. Pen- 
dleton had already presented his scheme to issue $1,500,000,- 
ooo, greenbacks, and pay the five-twenty bonds. General 
Butler, while he did not agree to the Pendleton proposition, 
that all this class of bonds should be thus paid, yet urged, 
with ingenious argument, that the National bank notes should 
be substituted with greenbacks, and that $200,000,000 ad- 
ditional should be issued, and with this lawful money these 
bonds should be discharged. Thaddeus Stevens clouded his 
great career in the last days by giving his support to this 
heresy. Other Republican statesmen of prominence and in- 
fluence became imbued with the ‘‘ greenback” notions. 

One of the substantial objects aimed at by Senator Sher- 
man in this report was to combat, as successfully as he was 
able, the financial heresies which were becoming current, and 
threatening to commit the Government to a policy which 
would impair credit and confidence, and probably postpone, 
indefinitely, the return to specie payments. A refunding meas- 
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ure was presented by the committee, the object of which was 
to solve and settle, by an express provision, the kind of money 
in which the bonds, authorized by the measure, were to be 
paid, and to reduce the rate of interest. The removal of the 
doubt, which had become serious, it was thought, would in- 
duce the public creditor to surrender the five-twenty bonds, and 
take in their stead, new ones expressly payable in coin. The 
measure proposed by the committee had a number of provi- 
sions. The main feature, of course, was the refunding of the 
debt at a reduced rate of interest, and at the same time to 
retain the right to redeem the bonds after ten years. It was 
purposed, also, to satisfy a demand and quiet a clamor by con- 
ceding something, not in the form demanded, but by indirec- 
tion. The situation was a delicate one, and required diplomatic 
treatment. There was a strong sentiment, held in respectable 
quarters and founded upon an apparent equity, that the bonds 
should be taxed by State and local Governments, as other 
property was taxed. The argument presented, to justify this 
sentiment, was hard to combat or answer, because it was 
backed by a prejudice. The Finance Committee, while it did 
not waver upon the proposition, that it was wholly inadmiss- 
ible to allow any local Government to tax the bonds, yet be- 
lieved that some concession to this sentiment was advisable, 
and the report, therefore, commended that a certain reserve, or 
amount, should be set aside; an amount, equal, perhaps, to the 
sum which might be realized to the local Government from 
the tax, and distributed to the States in lieu of the tax. 
There was a strong current of opinion that the bondhold- 
ers were asking too much—that there was something that 
savored of Shylock and his pound of flesh, in their demand 
for gold. This was not a sentiment that could be knocked in 
the head and thrown in the ditch, it had to be met and ar- 
gued down, or avoided by tact and diplomacy. Mr. Sherman 
in his report tried both methods; he argued, and he also 
sought, by conceding something to the argument of the other 
side, to thus induce the bondholder to take advantage of the 
provisions of the bill. The bill provided that the holders of 
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the five-twenty bonds, about which there was controversy as 
to the. kind of money in which they were to be paid, might 
surrender them, and receive new bonds to an equal amount, 
bearing five per cent. interest and payable expressly in coin. 
The report made a fair statement of the arguments, pro and 
con, upon the question of the payment of the five-twenties, 
and then suggested that it would be better for the bondholder 
to give up a security, about which there was serious doubt 
and contention, and take in lieu of it, one from which all, 
doubt would be removed by an express provision. 

Whatever Mr. Sherman conceded, was to the argument 
that the bonds might be paid in the legal-tenders author- 
ized or issued when the bonds were negotiated. He gave 
no quarter to the proposition to issue more legal-tenders 
with which to pay bonds. He also denounced, as repudiation, 
the proposition that Congress pass an act taxing the bonds. 
He said, and truly, that this method was more dishonest 
than to allow the States to exercise the taxing power on the 
bonds. 

The measure recommended by the committee contained a 
provision for the conversion of the greenbacks into five-twenty 
bonds, and the bonds into greenbacks. This was limited to 
the greenbacks issued or authorized when the bonds were 
sold. The purpose was to restore the right to have green- 
backs converted into bonds, and thus again couple them to- 
gether, so that they would go together toward par in coin. 
As a remedy against a damaging contraction of the currency, 
by the process of conversion, the power to convert bonds 
into greenbacks was given. Upon the point of convertibility, 
the report says:— 


““Your committee regard the provisions of the bill, designed to give 
increased value to the United States notes, as of the greatest impor- 
tance. . . . The value of the note now rests solely upon the com- 
pulsory value given it by the legal-tender clause; then it will be 
anchored on the solid basis of an annuity, payable in coin. This meas- 
ure alone will give the ‘ greenback” the market value of a bond, 
while heretofore, though made the legal standard of value, it has been 
and now is, the least valuable form of Government security.” 
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There was also a provision in the original bill for a for- 
eign loan, but this was eliminated by a substitute. 

In this report there appears, for the first time, some evi- 
dence that Senator Sherman was influenced or impressed, to 
some extent, by the argument that the bonds —the $500, 000,- 
ooo issue of five-twenties,—could be legally discharged in 
the legal-tender notes. Whether he was partially convinced 
at this time, or simply stated the doubt strongly to influence 
the holders of these bonds to exchange them for the new 
issue proposed, cannot be determined from any public ex- 
pression on the subject prior to that time, but two months 
later he delivered, in the Senate, a comprehensive speech, in 
support of the bill, and in that speech he asserted that, 
‘‘equity and justice are amply satisfied if we redeem these 
bonds, at the end of five years, in money of the same kind, 
and of the same intrinsic value, existing at the time they 
Were issued.” 

There is nothing, however, either in the speech or the 
report which amounts to an assent to the proposition that 
the bonds, should or could be paid in legal-tenders. His dec- 
larations relate altogether to the point that this form of pay- 
ment would be equitable and just, or if the bondholders re- 
fused to exchange upon the reasonable terms offered, that he 
would then support a measure to pay these bonds in the 
legal-tenders then authorized. It can be safely asserted, that 
Senator Sherman would never have supported a proposition 
to pay the bonds in anything but coin. 

On the twenty-seventh of February, 1868, the Senate, 
having under consideration the Funding Bill, reported by the 
Finance Committee, Mr. Sherman made a speech in support 
of the bill. The speech was carefully prepared, and covered 
the whole ground of the financial controversy of that time. 
In it he discussed and refuted the many unsound and dan- 
gerous propositions, which had become current in the country, 
or had been introduced and supported by respectable author- 
ity in Congress. 

He said that four different modes had been suggested for 
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the redemption of the five-twenty bonds, and he set them 
forth as follows :— 


“‘ First: That these bonds may be paid, the principal in gold, at any 
time after five years. 

‘¢ Second: That these bonds may be paid by a new issue of legal- 
tenders, similar in character to the kind issued’ when they were sold. 

““ Third: That either by selling a new bond or by levying taxes, 
we may draw into the Treasury, United States notes, and with these pay 
off or redeem the five-twenties. 

‘‘Fourtk: The plan suggested by the committee, of giving to the 
holder of the bond, at his option, the right to take another bond bear- 
ing a less rate of interest.”’ 


There are some expressions in this speech, which are 
somewhat at variance with Mr. Sherman’s settled opinions 
upon the subject to which they relate. To question the 
sincerity of those expressions would not be just, although 
he was very far from committing himself to the support of 
any measure, which would give the force of legal enactment 
to some of his propositions or arguments. To understand 
the portion of this speech, which relates to the payment of 
the bonds in legal-tender notes, we must understand the his- 
tory of the legislation relating to the funding of the debt, 
and the refunding operations. As has been noticed already, 
Mr. Sherman was strongly opposed to the refunding of the 
temporary and non-interest-bearing and currency obligations, 
into long bonds, payable in coin. He was extremely solicit- 
ous that that error should be retrieved, so far as it was pos- 
sible, and that the public loss from high interest should be 
minimized by a reduction of the interest upon the bonds 
which were about to mature. He desired to have every in- 
ducement to the exchange of six per cent. bonds for five per 
cents. held out. He believed that the doubt as to the kind 
of money in which the five-twenties were to be paid was a 
legitimate inducement to make use of and, with that in 
mind, he presented the full strength of the argument for pay- 
ment in legal-tenders. There was another reason why it 
was of the first importance to have the doubt eliminated. 
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The public credit must soon be seriously affected by the con- 
stant agitation to pay the bonds in depreciated paper. All 
these impelled Senator Sherman to make every legitimate 
argument, and to use every proper inducement to secure the 
passage of the bill. 

After he had summed up the argument, for and against 
the payment of the principal in coin, he said:— 


‘*T submit, to Senators, whether the presentation of law and the 
facts in regard to the five-twenty loan, does not at least raise a reason- 
able doubt, upon which honest men, may disagree. All that is necessary 
for my argument, is to show that there is such a doubt as to the manner 
of paying these bonds. If such a doubt exists, it ought to be removed, 
or some other bond substituted, in order that this unsettled question 
may not poison the public credit.”’ 


There was nothing in this measure, however, which would 
have abridged the right of the holder of these bonds, if it had 
become a law. Whatever may have been the arguments, 
made in its support, the measure itself was free from any 
provision or purpose to take from the public creditor, any 
right which he had under the law authorizing his security. 

The bill pending, when Mr. Sherman made his speech, 
was in the form of a substitute for an original bill, which 
had been reported, by the Finance Committee, February 6th. 
The substitute contained six sections. 

The first section authorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
to issue bonds of the United States payable in forty years, 
but redeemable at the pleasure of the Government, after ten 
years, bearing five per cent. interest, the principal and interest, 
payable in coin, and to be issued in sufficient amount to re- 
deem the five-twenty bonds, and limited to that purpose. 

The second section provided that the bonds should be 
exempt from State and local taxation, and that there should 
be set aside, out of the duties on imports, an amount equal 
to one per cent. on the bonds, which should be applied an- 
nually to the purchase or payment of the National debt. 

The third section provided for a certain reduction of the 
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public debt each year by payment or purchase, in lieu of the 
sinking fund. The amount fixed was $135,000,000, in coin. 

The fourth section provided for the exchange of five- 
twenty bonds for the ten-forties, authorized by the bill. 

The fifth section provided for the exchange of greenbacks 
for bonds, and bonds for greenbacks. 

The sixth section legalized coin contracts. 

Later in the session, a substitute was offered for this bill 
and adopted. It provided for bonds running twenty, thirty 
and forty years, with interest at five, four and one-half and four 
per cent. respectively, and to be issued in sufficent amount - 
to redeem the five-twenty bonds, but not to exceed $700,000, - 
ooo. They were to be exempt from State and local taxation. 
Section two appropriated $135,000,000 a year out of the du- 
ties on imports, to be applied to the payment of the interest 
and principal of the public debt. Section three was substanti- 
ally the same as section five of the first substitute, and pro- 
vided for the conversion of greenbacks into bonds, and 
bonds into greenbacks. Section four was the same as sec- 
tion six of the first substitute, and legalized coin contracts. 

The debate in the Senate, upon this substitute, began July 
11, 1868. It was opened by Senator Sherman. He referred 
to his general speech upon the Refunding Bill, and said that 
he did not propose to repeat the arguments then made. He 
said in part:— 


‘“Recent events, however, show the importance, the absolute necessity 
of making some movement toward the reduction of the interest on the 
public debt, with a view to lighten the burdens of the people. The 
Chicago Convention pledged the Republican party to make vigorous ef- 
forts to reduce the rate of interest on the public debt.’’ 


He again asserted that it was his opinion that the five- 
twenty bonds could be paid in legal-tenders, and that that 
right would probably be exercised if the bondholders did not 
consent to have their bonds of this character converted into 
the new bonds, but his utterances on this point were qualified 
as follows :— 
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‘But the committee do not present that question. It is a question 
upon which there is a difference of opinion among men of all parties. 
We do not wish to present that question by the bill, nor does the bill 
present the question.” 


Mr. Sherman, in every instance, where he expressed an 
opinion, favorable to the right of payment of these bonds in 
greenbacks, connected with it the declaration that no legisla- 
tion was proposed, whereby that manner of discharging the 
obligations should receive the sanction of subsequent enact- 
ment. Whatever of doubt there was upon this point grew 
out of the phraseology of the act, authorizing the five-twenty 
bonds —and he never proposed to solve that doubt against 
the public creditor by a subsequent law, in the nature of 
a declaratory act. To reach an end. much desired, he 
held this doubt over the creditor’s head tu ferrorem,—that 
is all. 

During this debate, Senator Oliver P. Morton made a most 
forcible argument in favor of the right to redeem the bonds 
in greenbacks. Senator Edmunds, earlier and at this time, 
took the position, and sustained it with his usual ability, that 
the principal of the bonds was payable in coin. 

Senator Henderson, of Missouri, moved to amend, by re- 
ducing the interest to four and one-half on the twenty- 
year bonds, four on the thirties and three and one-half on 
the forty-year bonds. This was lost. Then Senator Fessen- 
den moved to amend, by making the bonds redeemable after 
ten years, at the option of the Government. In opposition to 
this amendment, Senator Sherman said that the original bill 
contained that provision, but upon careful investigation and 
consideration the committee had come to the conclusion that 
a long bond at a lower rate of interest would more likely 
be accepted in exchange for the six per cent. bonds. That it 
was very doubtful whether the holder would surrender a six 
per cent. bond for a five per cent. bond, unless the time was 
extended as an inducement, and that he had agreed to the 
twenty-year bond, as a part of the proposition to issue a thirty 
and forty-year bond, at a reduced rate of interest. 
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After the debate had run awhile, and mainly between 
Senators Sherman and Fessenden, Senator Conkling moved 
to strike out the third section, which was agreed to, and the 
third section was stricken from the bill. The bill, substan- 
tially in this form, passed both Houses, but was killed by a 
pocket veto. On the twenty-seventh of July, this session of 
the Fortieth Congress adjourned until the third Monday in 
September. On September 21st an adjournment was had 
until October 1oth, and on this latter day both Houses adjourned 
until November roth, and on that day to the first Monday in 
December, the constitutional time for assembling. The reso- 
lution for adjourning over, adopted by both Houses, was pur- 
posed to give Congress authority to convene on any of the 
days to which an adjournment had been had, at a preced- 
ing session, it the conduct of President Johnson rendered a 
meeting of Congress advisable. 


et 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


NOMINATION OF GRANT FOR PRESIDENT.— GRANT’S CONNECTION 
WITH THE JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION.— His POLITICAL PRIN- 
CIPLES.— CHICAGO PLATFORM.— SUFFRAGE NORTH AND SOUTH. 
— 1868 A YEAR OF REPUBLICAN JUBILEE.—DEmocRATIC Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION.— CHIEF JUSTICE CHASE.— VALLANDING- 
HAM.— PENDLETON.— SEYMOUR AND BLAIR NOMINATED.— THE 
PLATFORM.— SENATOR SHERMAN IN THE CAMPAIGN.— THE 
REAL IssuE.— PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S LasT MESSAGE AND 
SCHEME OF REPUDIATION.—SHERMAN’S SENATE RESOLUTION 
AS TO PAYMENT OF FiIvE-TwENtTy BoNnps.— CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS, 


session of the Fortieth Congress, the Republican party 

had met in National Convention at Chicago, and 
nominated Ulysses S. Grant for President, and Schuyler 
Colfax for Vice-President. Four days before the assembling 
of the Convention, the attempt to impeach President Johnson 
had failed by one vote on the chief article. The Republicans 
gathered, disappointed and bitter, but buoyant with the hope 
of certain victory under the leadership of the hero of Appo- 
matox. Long before the assembling of the Convention, Re- 
publican sentiment had become substantially unanimous for the 
nomination of Grant. His identification with the administra- 
tion of Johnson, after the first removal of Secretary Stanton, 
had been construed as a soldier’s discharge of duty, unques- 
tioned obedience to the orders of his superior officer. It had 
not materially affected his popularity, nor weakened him as 
a candidate for the Presidency, instead as has been suggested, 
it made him stronger and, in fact, swept the last obstacle 
from between him and the Republican nomination. 


de months before the adjournment of the first regular 
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It is somewhat remarkable that Grant was not drawn into 
the controversy between Mr. Johnson and the Republican 
party in such a way as to alienate from him, not only the 
political support, but the friendship of the leaders of the party 
which subsequently bestowed upon him with absolute un- 
animity the Presidential nomination. A Republican civilian, 
who would have accepted an appointment in place of Stan- 
ton, would have been destroyed politically, but Grant was 
neither a civilian nor a Republican. During the months 
which preceded his nomination, when it seemed certain that 
he would be nominated, even within a few days of the Con- 
vention, after it was certain that he would be the candidate, 
not a word escaped the lips of General Grant to indicate 
that he would accept, if nominated, or that he believed in 
the principles of the Republican party. General Sherman felt 
sure that he would not accept if the platform was radical. 
Grant was a soldier and, if he had any political notions, they 
were not of the partisan kind. He did not hold to a politi- 
cal principle because a political party had adopted it. If he 
believed in it, it was because he thought it right. 

General Grant deserved every honor that the Nation could 
bestow, yet such nominations are not fit to be made. The 
Government of the United States is a party Government. 
Bryce, in his work ‘‘The American Commonwealth,” sets 
forth this idea more fully and clearly than any American 
writer, and as follows:— 


‘* But the spirit and force of party has in America been as essential 
to the action of the machinery of government, as steam is to the loco- 
motive engine; or, to vary the simile, party association and organiza- 
tion are to the organs of government, almost what the motor nerves 
are to the muscles, sinews, and bones of the human body. They 
transmit the motive power, they determine the directions in which 
the organs act.” 


And he remarks further, in the same connection:— 


‘““In America, the great moving forces are the parties. The Gov- 
ernment counts for less than in Europe, the parties count for more.’’ 
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A political party in America is simply the organized ex- 
ponent of certain political principles and these principles are 
made effective and _ potential, in governmental functions, 
through a party in power. It is an anomaly, and contrary to 
the spirit of American Government, that the leader of a party 
in power should not represent its beliefs and principles. 
Through all the years since the Federal Constitution was 
adopted, and the Government organized under it, the struc- 
ture of the Government and its constitutional powers and 
duties have remained substantially the same, yet the manner 
of exercising these powers and discharging these duties have 
varied in a degree equal to the difference between the essen- 
tial and governing principles of the great political parties. No 
one has ever seriously proposed to change the essential prin- 
ciples of the American Republic, and yet the instrumentalities, 
the political parties, through which these essential principles 
must be carried out, differ most widely and upon many im- 
portant points are diametrically opposed to each other. And 
this has been so, almost from the beginning. The first 
parties were formed in Washington’s Cabinet. The writer, 
quoted above, likened the parties of Hamilton and_ Jefferson 
to centripetal and centrifugal power. The one designed to 
make the Government strong by concentrating power in 
the central Government, the other by diffusing it through the 
States. This difference, flowing down the years, upon the 
streams of party organization, finally split the States in twain, 
yet the Government remained the same. This illustrates the 
proposition that, after all, party principles are the soul, the 
quickening spirit of the governmental body. It also proves 
that the Chief Magistrate of the Nation should represent and 
stand for the governing principles of the party electing him. 

The platform adopted at the Chicago Convention contained 
a number of declarations, chief of which were a severe ar- 
raignment of President Johnson, a demand for equal suffrage 
in the South,-and for the payment of the public debt accord- 
ing to the letter and the spirit of the law. The platform 
denounced every form of repudiation as a National crime. 
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The peculiarity of the platform was in its suffrage plank. It 
commended the legislation of Congress, which sought to se- 
cure equal rights of suffrage to the loyal men of the South, 
but declared that the regulation of the right of suffrage in the 
North properly belonged to the States. This unfounded dis- 
tinction was incorporated, to avoid giving offense in the 
North, where a strong sentiment prevailed against conferring 
upon the negroes the right to vote in that section. This 
declaration proves simply that great progressive movements 
forward are not made ina day. The party upon which rested 
the burden and responsibility of changing the Constitution and 
the laws, to suit the changed conditions produced by the 
convulsion of war, must take some account of public senti- 
ment. The changes must not be so rapid as to get ahead 
of the approbation of the people. And so the Republican 
party, in 1868, declared for universal suffrage in the South, 
because whatever the people thought about the principle as 
applied to the North they justified its application to the 
South, not alone as one of the penalties of treason, but that 
the freedmen might exercise the suffrage in defense, and 
protection of their civil rights. In the North, the colored 
people were secure in their civil rights. 

At the meeting of the Convention, all the rebellious States 
had been reconstructed, or had accepted the conditions im- 
posed by the Congressional plan, except Texas, Mississippi 
and Virginia, and they, of course, had no right. to vote for 
President, yet the delegates from these three States were ad- 
mitted to full rights in the Convention, and the Territories 
were, for the first time, given representation. It was a time 
of reconciliation—a year of jubilee. No National Convention 
ever assembled where there was such unanimity of sentiment, 
such certainty of ultimate success— where there was so much 
good feeling and good-fellowship in a political party. For 
three years Andrew Johnson had used the power, placed in 
his hands by the Republican party, to thwart its plans, and 
to defeat its purposes. The representatives of this party re- 
joiced that into the hands of Grant he would soon have to 
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surrender the office, which he had marred by passion, low- 
ered by prejudice, and dishonored by apostasy. 

Grant was the Republican candidate for President long be- 
fore the vote was taken or announced. General Hawley, in 
announcing the result of the vote, said:— 


“Gentlemen of the Convention, the roll call is completed. You 
have 650 votes, and you have given 650 votes for Ulysses S. Grant.” 


That told the whole story. His formal nomination was re- 
ceived with unbounded enthusiasm. The nomination was ac- 
cepted in a letter, brief and unpolitical. He said he indorsed 
the resolutions, and would enforce the laws if elected. The 
closing sentence was the battle cry of the campaign:— 


“Let us have peace.’’ 


The Democratic National Convention, of this year, met in 
New York on the fourth day of July. At this time ‘‘The 
Ohio Idea” had become the financial creed of the Democracy, 
and George H. Pendleton was its prophet. Chief-Justice 
Chase was a candidate, not openly, nor yet merely a recep- 
tive candidate; he was willing to accept the nomination, and 
to make any effort to secure it, short of organizing a bureau, 
or opening headquarters. His political beliefs had undergone 
a remarkable change. He accepted the Democratic creed of 
the time, with a single exception, he still held that the right 
of suffrage should be extended to the freedman. He became 
an affectionate admirer of Vallandingham, and he spoke of the 
latter’s friendship as follows :—_ 


‘‘The assurance you give me of the friendship of Mr. Vallandingham 
affords me real satisfaction. He is a man of whose friendship one may 
well be proud.” 


Politics certainly make strange bedfellows. It may be 
true, as a matter of physics, that two men being together and 
starting in exactly opposite directions, if they travel far enough, 
may come together again; but the psychological process by 
which Salmon P. Chase, four years before, Lincoln’s minister, 
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and Clement L. Vallandingham, four years before, an exiled 
traitor by Lincoln’s decree, could reach similar political con- 
clusions in 1868, does not permit of analysis or explanation. 
When the Convention met, Pendleton was the leading 
candidate, and he was the logical candidate. He stood four 
square with all the Democratic heresies to which war and 
disorder had given birth. He had been as strong in opposi- 
tion to the prosecution of the war, he had laid as many ob- 
stacles in the way of the administration, as had Vallanding- 
ham, but his agreeable person, his refined courtesy, his diplo- 
matic methods had saved him from the humiliation of ostracism 
and exile, although he did not escape the odium of such a 
course at such a time. The Convention was opened by a 
speech from August Belmont. He denounced in most intem- 
perate language, and with a heat hardly expected in a finan- 
cier, the Congressional reconstruction of the southern States. 
He predicted that under the Presidency of Grant, Civil Gov- 
ernment would be superseded by military despotism. No one 
took serious alarm, however, because in 1864 he had an- 
nounced that, with Lincoln’s reélection, our social and politi- 
cal system would be dissolved ‘‘in bloodshed and anarchy.” 
After some balloting, in which President Johnson received as 
high as sixty-five votes, in one of those whirlwinds of ex- 
citement which sometimes sweep through a Convention, 
Horatio Seymour, the permanent chairman, was nominated. 
Governor Seymour was a northern man, and while his 
speech as chairman was radical and extreme in its denuncia- 
tions of the Republican party, and its reconstruction policy, 
it was moderated by the diplomacy of language, and so the 
Convention looked about for a candidate for Vice-President, 
who did not possess or present any limitations, either in 
opinion or expression; in General Frank P. Blair, the brother 
of Lincoln’s Postmaster-General, and a General by Lincoln’s 
commission, the Convention found a candidate, who satisfied 
its utmost desire. At this time, General Blair was a political 
iconoclast. He said the President should declare the Recon- 
struction Acts null and void, dispossess the carpetbag gov- 
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ernments in the South, and allow the white people to organ- 
ize their own governments. He said this was the only way 
to restore the Government and the Constitution. Of course, 
if the Government and the Constitution no longer existed at 
that time, if they were gone, as might be inferred from~ his 
proposition to restore them, then his course might have been 
pursued, but it was not admissible under the Constitution. 
General Blair was nominated for Vice-President by acclama- 
tion. 

The platform denounced the Reconstruction Acts of Con- 
gress, ‘“‘as usurpatious, unconstitutional, revolutionary and 
void,” and declared that all obligations of the Government 
‘‘not payable by their express terms in coin, ought to be paid 
in lawful money.” There were other declarations, but these 
two were the material issues tendered. 

Senator Sherman made speeches in a number of the States 
during this campaign and, as usual, contributed his share to- 
ward the election of the Republican ticket. The central figure 
of the contest, of course, was Grant, and the speeches and the 
literature of the Republicans dealt largely with his military 
achievements. It was not a campaign of education. It was 
the first Presidential election after the close of the war, and 
with its unrivaled military hero leading the Republican 
ticket, it was quite natural that the Republicans should take 
advantage of the fitting opportunity to celebrate military 
successes, and that the dry subject of finance should be 
somewhat overshadowed by descriptions of battles and sieges. 
Attention was given to the financial issues, of course, but 
Donelson, and Vicksburg, and Petersburg, were more enter- 
taining topics for campaign oratory than money, and bonds, 
and refunding. The Democrats were inclined to accept the 
military complexion of the campaign, not for the purpose of 
extolling the soldier, but to give point to the charge that the 
country was in danger of a military despotism. 

General Grant was elected by a majority of one hundred 
and thirty-four in the electoral college, and he had over 
three hundred thousand majority of the popular vote. Grant 
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carried six of the reconstructed States, and would have car- 
ried the other two if a fair election had been held. Mr. 
Seymour carried New York, New Jersey and Oregon. 

The last session of the Fortieth Congress assembled a 
month after the election of General Grant. The annual mes- 
sage of President Johnson, recommended a scheme which, if 
carried into effect, would have repudiated the principal of the 
public debt. He said that it would be just and equitable to 
apply the six per cent. interest paid by the Government upon 
the principal, and that with such application the principal 
would be liquidated in sixteen years and eight months. He 
warned the bondholders that, if they were not satisfied with 
this manner of payment, it would be profitable to remember 
the fate of Shylock, who by exacting the letter of his bond, 
lost the whole and all his possessions beside. 

Two most important pieces of legislation were inaugu- 
rated at this session. The first related to the kind of money 
in which the five-twenty bonds were to be paid. The doubt 
as to whether they were payable in coin, or lawful money, 
had seriously affected the public credit, and had been an is- 
sue disturbing and embarrassing. Some account has been 
given of the discussion which preceded this session. It was 
evident that no legislation could be completed while Mr. 
Johnson was President, but it was thought wise to have 
Congress declare, in some form, that these bonds and all 
public obligations not expressly payable in lawful money, 
should be paid in coin. The Senate Finance Committee pre- 
pared a Senate resolution declaratory of the purpose of the 
Government, and on the sixteenth of December, 1868, Sena- 
tor Sherman reported it to the Senate. The resolution was 
not a square and unconditional declaration that these bonds 
would be paid in coin, it declared that the primary duty of 
the Government was to pay its notes in coin, and that the 
five-twenty bonds should not be redeemed until specie pay- 
ment had been resumed. This form may have been adopted, 
so that those who had advocated the payment in lawful 
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money, could preserve the jewel of consistency. The resolu- 
tion was as follows :— 


‘Resolved by the Senate: That neither public policy nor the good 
faith of the Nation will allow the redemption of the five-twenty 
bonds until the United States shall perform its primary duty of pay- 
ing its notes in coin, or making them equivalent thereto; and meas- 
ures shall be adopted by Congress to secure the resumption of specie 
payments at as early a period as practicable.’’ 


This was the first act toward strengthening the public 
credit by declaring through Congress the intention of the Na- 
tion to keep the strictest faith with its creditors. 

The second important piece of legislation inaugurated 
at this session was the resolution to submit the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. The weakness of the Re- 
publican position in declaring for universal suffrage in the 
South, under Congressional regulation or laws, and for State 
regulation of suffrage in the North, had not stood well in the 
campaign, and the party took advantage of the first opportun- 
ity to repair the error by submitting a constitutional amend- 
ment, making the right of suffrage impartial in all the States, 
so far as it might be abridged by reason of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude. The legal effect of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment was to deny to the States the right to 
discriminate between persons having the general qualifications 
of voters because of their color, or because they had been 
slaves. This Amendment apparently left the States free to 
discriminate upon any other ground than the grounds men- 
tioned and, because of this freedom, most of the southern 
States have enacted discriminating laws, the effect of which 
is to exclude a large majority of the colored people from the 
right to vote, and it is probable that these laws are not ob- 
noxious to the Amendment. The three Amendments, the 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth, were intended to secure, 
to the freedmen, complete civil and political rights, but they 
have failed to accomplish the good designed. The Thirteenth 
Amendment is in the nature of a deed of freedom to the col- 
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ored people in slavery, when it was adopted. The Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth are covenants that their liberty should be 
quietly enjoyed, and that the Government would warrant and 
defend the title. The covenants, intended to strengthen the 
title, have weakened it, so far as the right of suffrage is a 
part of liberty. The Fourteenth Amendment, standing alone, 
provides a comparatively easy method of enforcing its provi- 
sions as to the suffrage. Section two provides that, when 
the right to vote for President down to the members of the 
State legislature, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of 
a State, being twenty-one years of age and citizens, etc., ex- 
cept for participation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of 
representation shall be reduced, in the proportion which the 
number excluded shall bear to the whole number of male 
citizens. By the terms of this Amendment, the denial or 
abridgment of the right to vote, in order to incur the penalty, 
need not occur by the act of a State through its legislature 
or officers, but the penalty of a reduced representation is in- 
curred if, by any act, whether of law or lawlessness, the right 
to vote is denied or abridged. But the Supreme Court lim- 
ited these terms to acts of the State. Then the Fifteenth 
Amendment, by expressing the grounds upon which the 
States were forbidden to deny or abridge the right of 
suffrage, viz: because of race, color or previous condition of 
servitude, impliedly left the States free to abridge the right 
upon any other ground. Prior to and since the war, several 
of the States have maintained upon their Statute books an 
educational test for suffrage. By no stretch could these tests 
be held to infringe the Fifteenth Amendment, but if, thereby, 
any of the male inhabitants of such States, twenty-one years 
of age, are excluded from voting, the representation of such 
State could be reduced under the provisions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. It is under the guise of an educational test, that 
the southern States have disfranchised a very large majority 
of all the colored voters. These tests are contrived so as to 
exclude the ignorant blacks, but not the ignorant whites. 
The laws of these States discriminate, not between ignorance 
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and intelligence, but between white and black. The test 
does not apply to persons who are the descendants of per- 
sons who were voters prior, say, to the adoption of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The enfranchised blacks, not having any 
voting ancestors at a date so remote as the time fixed by 
the laws, must submit to the test; while the whites, however 
ignorant or incapable of surviving the test, are supplied with 
voting ancestors, and thereby escape the test and disfran- 
chisement. 

General Grant was inaugurated President of the United 
States on the fourth day of March, 1869, amid most impres- 
sive ceremonies. When the oath had been administered to 
him by Chief-Justice Chase, there was a general feeling of 
relief engendered by the belief that, with the exit of Johnson, 
would go many of the disturbing and distracting questions, 
which had kept the country uneasy and agitated for three 
years. President Grant had had no experience in civil office, 
he had not announced definitely any code of political princi- 
ples, save as he had indorsed the platform of the Convention, 
nominating him, yet notwithstanding this lack of experience 
in civil affairs, the absence of close affiliation with party or- 
ganizations, the people felt secure in his good common sense, 
in his great love of country, in his sterling honesty. His in- 
augural address was very brief, and bore upon its face the 
evidence that it was not pronounced by a man who was in 
the habit of discussing public and political questions. He took 
the highest possible ground, upon the question of paying the 
National debt. On this subject he said: ‘‘To protect the 
National honor, every dollar of Government indebtedness 
should be paid in gold, unless otherwise expressly stipulated 
in the contract.” He further announced that no man_ should 
be trusted in public place who would repudiate a farthing of 
the debt. The central idea of the address was his promise 
to execute, faithfully, the laws. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Tur Frrst SESSION OF THE FoORTY-FIRST CONGRESS.—THE ACT TO 
STRENGTHEN THE PuBLIC CREDIT.— RECONSTRUCTION LEGIS- 
LATION.— THE SOUTH DuRING RECONSTRUCTION.— THE TENURE- 
oF-OFFICE ActT.— Mr. SHERMAN’S SPEECH.— REDISTRIBUTION 
or NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION.— Mr. SHERMAN FORCES THE 
BILL TO ITs PASSAGE.—CREDIT MOBILIER.— FRAUD IN BUILD- 
ING PaciFic RAILROAD.— Mr. SHERMAN’S AMENDMENT CARRIED. 
—INTERNAL REVENUE Laws.— Mr. SHERMAN’S WORK AND 
STANDING IN THE SENATE. 


gress convened on the fourth of March, and took up 

the work of legislation contemporaneously with the be- 
ginning of the new administration. George Frisbee Hoar and 
Eugene Hale entered the House of this Congress, and began 
public careers of great distinction. With this Congress, Allen 
G. Thurman began his National career as Senator from Ohio. 
Judge Thurman had served a single term in the House almost 
a quarter of a century before he entered the Senate, and had 
achieved high distinction for legal accomplishments as a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Ohio, but no one was prepared for 
that display of forensic ability, which almost immediately 
made him the leader of his party in the Senate. 

Within a week of the opening of this Congress, the 
House passed a bill to strengthen the public credit. It was 
sent to the Senate and, on motion of Senator Sherman, the 
bill was substituted for a similar bill which had been favor- 
ably reported by the Finance Committee, and passed the 
Senate on the fifteenth of March, 1869. This was among 
the first acts approved by General Grant. The act recited :— 


Ie PURSUANCE to an Act of Congress, the Forty-first Con- 
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‘“‘That, in order to remove any doubt as to the purpose of the Gov- 
ernment to discharge all just obligations, . . . it is hereby provided 
and declared, that the faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to 
the payment in coin, or its equivalent, of all obligations of the United 
States, not bearing interest, known as the United States Notes, and 
all interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except in cases 
where the law authorizing the issue of any such obligations, has ex- 
pressly provided that the same may be paid in lawful money, or other 
currency than gold or silver. . . . And the United States, also 
solemnly pledges its faith to make provisions, at the earliest practical 
period, for the redemption of the United States notes in coin.’’ 


The enactment of this law settled finally the troublesome 
question of the payment of the five-twenty bonds, or any 
other about which there was, or had been, question as to 
the manner of payment. It also reaffirmed and redeclared the 
Nation’s purpose to return to specie payments at the earliest 
practical moment. All in all, this is the greatest financial 
measure either proposed or enacted within the first decade 
after the war. It not only inspired confidence in the public se- 
curities, and thus strengthened the public credit, but it speeded 
resumption by joining the bonds and the greenbacks, in a 
single promise to pay and redeem both, in coin. 

At this session, legislation, supplementary to the Recon- 
struction Acts for Virginia, Mississippi and Texas, was enacted. 
These three States had not yet adopted constitutions, and 
they were still under military Government, and Congress 
provided for a submission, or resubmission of constitutions al- 
ready prepared by conventions. President Grant, in a special 
message, dated April 7th, 1869, requested the authority of Con- 
gress to submit certain portions of the Virginia Constitution 
separate from the general question of the adoption of the 
Constitution itself. There was: doubt whether the Constitu- 
tion for this State would be adopted if it were submitted, to 
be rejected or adopted as a whole. The authority for a sep- 
arate submission of certain propositions was granted, and by 
proclamation of May 14th, an election was appointed for July 
6th, and the electors were invited to vote separately on the 
fourth clause of Section 1, of Article 3, which excluded from 
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the right to vote and hold office, persons who, having taken 
an oath to support the Constitution of the United States, had 
participated in the rebellion. Section 7, of Article 3, was also 
submitted to a separate vote. This section required an oath 
that the person had not voluntarily borne arms against the 
United States. The Constitution, as a whole, except these 
two provisions, was submitted to a vote. It was provided 
that the disabilities, imposed by these two clauses, might be re- 
moved by a three-fifths vote of the legislature, the vote to be 
_ taken in each individual case. 

The President, by proclamations, dated July 13th and 15th, 
respectively, submitted the Constitutions of the States of Mis- 
sissippi and Texas to the voters of these States. Three pro- 
visions of the Mississippi Constitution were submitted sepa- 
rately, as in the case of Virginia. The adoption of the 
Constitutions of these States, and the subsequent election and 
admission of their Senators and Members to seats in Congress, 
closed the long and troublesome era of Reconstruction. The 
four years of sanguinary war are brilliant with exhibitions of 
military science and strategy,—they are glorious with exam- 
ples of soldier's valor,—but the four years immediately follow- 
ing, the period when the red heritage of the rebellion was 
heavy upon the shoulders of the people, we look back upon 
with horror. In most of the rebel States, for a series of years 
following the close of the war, organizations of ex-rebels and 
secessionists engaged in a system of persecution of the Union 
men, and those who were ready to accept the necessary 
and legitimate results of defeat, which will ever remain a 
blot upon the brave and chivalrous people of the South. It 
is difficult to believe that a people, who had exhibited the 
most exalted courage upon a hundred battle fields would dim 
the glory of open warfare in a sequel of assassination and bar- 
baric cruelty. The acts of these years have no justification, 
but in the circumstances, they find some extenuation. At the 
conclusion of the war the southern people, although fully 
appreciating the utter collapse of their attempt to destroy the 
Union, yet believed that they would go forward in the Union 
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with their civil rights, and their political prestige substantially 
unimpaired. The terms accorded by General Sherman in ac- 
cepting the surrender of General Johnson encouraged this 
hope—strengthened this belief. This delusion was partially 
dispelled when the civil authorities at Washington promptly 
set aside these terms, so far as they related to civil questions. 
Under the policy of President Johnson, the first organization 
of the governments of the insurgent States was made by the 
Confederates, and the governments controlled by them. The 
first Senators and Members elected under these governments 
were largely ex-Confederate soldiers or civilians, men who 
had held high positions, civil or military, in the extinct gov- 
ernment. Congress refused admission to these Senators and 
Members. The rise of the Congressional plan of Reconstruc- 
tion brought into view the certainty of a military rule in those 
States, indefinite in point of time, to be followed by a re- 
establishment of civil governments, to be created and con- 
trolled by men who had not forfeited their citizenship by 
rebellion, or who were willing to purge themselves by sub- 
scribing a new allegiance. Lincoln saw that when the war 
was over it would be found that but a small per centum of 
the southern men had not participated in the rebellion, and 
that any plan of reconstruction which contemplated the 
participation of a majority of the citizens in the proceedings, 
would defeat itself, or throw the reorganized governments 
into the hands of those who had been arrayed against the 
Government. To avoid either of these results, he provided 
that the States might be reconstructed by ten per centum of 
loyal citizens. In the long delay occasioned by the conflict 
between Congress and President Johnson, hopes were born 
only to die, expectations were partially fulfilled, and then 
disappointed; these States found the road back into political 
fellowship with the loyal States long and tortuous, beset 
with disappointment and humiliation. The military Govern- 
ors were officers of the Union army, but the most aggrava- 
ting circumstance, of the reconstruction period, was the set- 
tlement, in the rebellious States, of northern men, many of 
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whom had been officers in the Union army, some of them 
were soldiers of fortune, some of them politicians, and nearly 
all of them had no affinity, either of birth or sentiment, with 
the people among whom they sojourned in quest of office 
or fortune. Many of these were elected civil Governors of 
the reorganized States, Senators and Members of Congress to 
represent these States at Washington, and to complete the 
revolution, or rather to obliterate the last vestige, as it were, 
of the old order of things, here and there an ex-slave was 
elected to a high office, and thus put in authority over his 
former master. It is not remarkable, under these conditions, 
that the record of reconstruction should be marred by wrong 
and violence, and however little we are disposed to excuse 
or justify the terrible excesses of those troublous times, it is 
only fair that the circumstances be put beside the acts. 

The first difficulty encountered by President Grant’s ad- 
ministration was the Tenure-of-office Act. Congress, in tying 
the hands of President Johnson, so that he could not remove 
a civil officer of the Government, without the consent of the 
Senate, had also tied the hands of President Grant. Mr. John- 
son had made many changes in the officers before the Tenure- 
of-office Act had been enacted, and now it was desirable that 
the new administration should have a free hand in the mat- 
ter of removals. But Congress was in a dilemma about the 
matter. The leaders of both Houses had taken such high 
ground, upon the constitutional right of Congress to limit the 
power of the Executive over removals, and its duty to limit 
this power, that now it was difficult to get down without a 
fall. The House, never quite so proud of its constitutional 
opinions as the Senate, promptly upon its convening, passed, 
an act, wholly repealing the Tenure-of-office Act. This was 
the proper course to take, the law had been passed to meet 
an emergency, and the emergency having passed, the law 
should have been repealed. Right is much more beneficial 
in public service than consistency. 

The Senate, however, was not ready to admit that the 
law was passed to corner President Johnson, and so it began to 
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substitute and amend, intending to leave enough of the law to 
avoid a conviction for inconsistency, and yet not enough 
to hamper the President in making removals. The bill was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, which re- 
ported it back, recommending that the word ‘‘repealed”’ be 
stricken out, and that the following be inserted: ‘‘Suspended 
until the next session of Congress.” The effect of this 
amendment was to suspend the operation of the law until the 
next session of Congress. The report of the Committee pre- 
cipitated a debate, in which most of the great constitutional 
lawyers of the Senate, participated. On this question Senator 
Thurman made his first considerable constitutional argument. 
He was in favor of an absolute repeal of the law, but he ar- 
gued that the proposition to suspend the law was inconsistent 
with any rational theory of constitutional construction. Sena- 
tor Morton followed in an able argument for absolute repeal, 
and in which he opposed the suspension of the law, and 
asserted that a vote to suspend would amount: to a vote of 
want of confidence inthe President. ‘‘It would be tantamount,” 
he said, ‘‘to saying, we will try the President until the next 
session of Congress and if, at that time, his course does not 
commend itself to our judgments, we will reimpose the limi- 
tations of the law.” Senator Edmunds made an elaborate 
speech in the debate. He commended the law, but favored 
its suspension. 

An amusing incident occurred in this debate, which illus- 
trates how grave Senators changed their opinions upon 
questions of constitutional construction, with the change of 
Presidents. Senator Yates, who had given Grant his first 
commission, and who, anxious that his friend should have 
the widest latitude in the removal of officers, was urging, 
with much eloquence, and many panagyrics on the President, 
that he should have the fullest power, etc., etc., when Sen- 
ator Edmunds rose and said: ‘‘I wish to ask the Senator if 
he thinks this is the Constitutional law on the subject,” read- 
ing six or eight lines from what appeared to be a legal 
opinion on the subject. Senator Yates, evidently not know- 
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ing or suspecting the source from which the extract was read, 
answered in a general way. The following colloquy then 
occurred between the Senators:— 


Mr. Epmunps: ‘My apology for calling the attention of my friend 
to the question I put was, that I was reading from his opinion as one 
of the Judges on the trial of Andrew Johnson for doing the very 


thing.’’ 

Mr. Yates: “What opinion? ”’ 

Mr. Epmunps: ‘The opinion of Mr. Senator Yates, of Illinois." 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Yates: ‘‘ Whatever I said in that opinion is good law.’’ 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Epmunps: ‘‘No doubt about that.”’ 

Mr. Yates: ‘And good authority.” 

Mr. Epmunps: ‘‘I agree to that entirely.” 


Senator Sherman followed Mr. Edmunds in a comprehen- 
sive speech, not upon the constitutional phase so much as it 
was a practical exposition of the workings of the Tenure-of- 
office Law. He said that it ought to be repealed because it 
would eventually lead to serious conflict between the Execu- 
tive and the legislative power, and that constitutionally, the 
power of the Senate to consent to removals, if it existed at all, 
was only exercised in connection with the confirmation of an 
appointment to fill a place made vacant by a removal. It was 
plain, after the debate had run some days, that with the wide 
divergence of opinion on the Republican side, the bill would 
not pass, or ought not to pass in the form reported, so by 
common consent it was recommitted to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. On the next day the Committee reported, in the 
form of a substitute, an entirely new bill. This substitute 
provided, in substance, that every person holding a civil office, 
should hold for the term for which he was appointed, unless 
sooner removed by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, or by the appointment, with like advice and consent, 
of a successor in his place. It provided further, that, during 
the recess of the Senate, an officer could be suspended, and 
a person designated by the President to take his place, which 
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suspension and designation would hold until the end of the 
next session, and if the Senate did not consent to the suspension 
by confirming the person designated or appointed, the per- 
son removed should be restored to the office. The substantial 
change was in relieving the President of the necessity of filing 
the grounds of removal. The bill was further amended in con- 
ference, and when it finally passed, it gave the President the 
unlimited power of removal under the guise of suspension, 
and left the Senate no power, except as it might be held to 
advise and consent to a suspension through the confirmation 
of an appointment, to fill the place made vacant by a suspen- 
sion. The law should have been repealed outright. It was 
said to be ‘‘a very good law for a bad President, but a very 
bad law for a good President.” 

At this session, legislation was enacted, providing for a 
more equitable distribution of the National bank circulation. 
Some of the States, notably the southern States, and a number 
of the western States, had very little of this money, while 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island had much more 
than their quota. A bill was reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and taken charge of by Senator Sher- 
man, to increase the amount of National bank circulation 
$20,000,000, and to redistribute the whole, so as to give each 
State its proper proportion. These three States had secured 
an undue proportion of bank money, by and under a con- 
struction of a law by the Comptroller of the Currency, which 
allowed State banks, converting themselves into National 
banks, a preference over new banks. These States, having a 
large number of State banks, which immediately after the war, 
were converted into National banks, thereby secured a circula- 
tion, far in excess of the amount which could have been se- 
cured upon the basis of the distribution, provided for in the 
original law, viz: one-half according to the population of the 
States, and the other half according to the banking resources. 

The bill encountered strong opposition. Conkling opposed 
it, because he believed that New York would lose some of 
its circulation under its operation. Senator Sumner charged 
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that it would be a breach of faith, to deprive any State of a 
portion of its National bank circulation. Mr. Fessenden was 
against it, and made a long speech in opposition. Senator 
Morton was in favor of the bill, and finally secured the adop- 
tion of an amendment which increased the amount to $3o,- 
000,000. 

The burden of carrying the bill to a vote, was upon Mr. 
Sherman. The session was rapidly running toward a close, 
and, if the measure was to pass, it must be pushed against 
everything. Senator Fessenden first antagonized the bill, with 
the Indian Appropriation Bill. This appropriation had failed 
to pass the Senate at the last regular session of the Fortieth 
Congress. But finally Mr. Sherman succeeded, in having the 
bank bill made one of the orders of the day, and thus se- 
cured the right of way, which right, however, did not inter- 
fere with debate and amendment, both of which were in- 
dulged in for some days. Senator Sherman kept the bill 
going every minute when it was in order. On the thirtieth 
of March, the debate had run along until it was twenty min- 
_utes till five o’clock, when Senator Fessenden moved to go 
into executive session. Mr. Sherman opposed the motion, 
and appealed to the friends of the bill to sit until a vote was 
reached. The motion was lost, and the debate continued 
until late in the night, when the bill passed. 

During this session the shadow of the Credit Mobilier 
first fell upon Congress. The thieves of the Union Pacific 
road had fallen out among themselves, and the secrets of 
their scheme began to find their way to the public. The 
Credit Mobilier was a corporation organized under the laws 
of Pennsylvania, and its members were the directors and the 
men interested in building the Union Pacific road, and such 
other men as Senators and Members of Congress, whose in- 
fluence and power might be of use. Its purpose was to 
confine the enormous and illgotten profits in the building of 
these roads to a few men, and those the members of. this 
company organized within the other organization. An agree- 
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ment had been entered into between the person in control 
of the Credit Mobilier and the directors, or a number of the 
directors of the Union Pacific, by the terms of which the di- 
rectory of the Union Pacific should be perpetuated indefinitely, 
and this agreement was sought to be enforced by a provision 
that any of the members of the Credit Mobilier, not voting 
for the directors designated by this latter company, should 
forfeit their share of the profits in the Credit Mobilier Com- 
pany. The machine had slipped a cog somehow, and a suit 
had been brought by Jim Fisk, before Judge Barnard, of New 
York, which gave out some of the secrets of the combina- 
tion. A dissatisfied stockholder had brought another suit in 
Philadelphia, which made public more of the nefarious busi- 
ness. At this time it was rumored that the Union Pacific 
and the Central Pacific, instead of bringing the western and 
eastern portions of the road together, were overlapping and 
paralleling each other, in order to secure the munificent 
bonus which the Government was to pay for each mile of 
road constructed. This matter was under consideration in 
the Senate when Senator Stewart, of Nevada, made a long 
speech in which he exposed, so far as it was then known, 
the nature and purpose of the Credit Mobilier Company. But 
little was known then, and no one anticipated the revelations 
which followed in a few months, and which destroyed a 
number of eminent public men. Enough developed at this 
session, however, to show that the roads were being insuffi- 
ciently constructed, of poor material and worse work, and that 
the profits on construction were enormous. Senator Nye said 
the road was ‘‘crookeder than the horn that was blown around 
the walls of Jericho.” After the subject had been debated for 
a time in a desultory fashion, with an evident lack of 
knowledge of the true situation, and with but little sus- 
picion of what would soon develop, Senator Sherman, always 
alert and mostly ready with a way out of difficulties, pro- 
posed, in the form of an amendment, a resolution of inquiry; 
it provided that a committee of five disinterested and com- 
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petent men be appointed by the President to investigate, and 
report upon the questions arising out of, and relating to, the 
building of these Pacific roads. The resolution pending when 
this was offered had been presented by Senator Howard, 
which provided, among other things, that Generals Thomas, 
McDowell, Halleck, Canby and Cram should constitute a 
Board of Commissioners to fix a point where the two roads 
should form a junction. After a long debate, Senator Sher- 
man’s amendment was adopted, and the first step taken which 
eventually brought to light the means and method by which 
the Government was plundered of millions of dollars, in the 
building of the Union Pacific. 

The internal revenue laws were amended during this ses- 
sion, and other legislation of importance in the enacting of 
which Mr. Sherman took a leading part. This was an ex- 
ceedingly busy session, the Senate holding frequent night 
sessions, and the ‘‘Globe” will show that in the debates 
upon every important question Senator Sherman participated 
and that, in nearly every case, he improved the measure by 
amendments, or added to the sum of Senatorial knowledge by 
his suggestions. The proceedings of this session of the Sen- 
ate would illustrate as well as any other, the breadth, the 
diversity and accuracy of the Senator’s knowledge of public 
questions. Here was discussed Reconstruction, Internal Rev- 
enue, Banking and Currency, the Public Credit, the Tenure-of- 
office—the Pacific railroads, and upon each of these topics he 
manifested the most exhaustive knowledge. He exhibited a 
familiarity with the history of all these matters which is 
marvelous, when we consider the time and attention which 
he must have given to financial legislation, and to the study 
of economic questions. In the last half century, several men 
have become deservedly eminent in the respective Houses of 
Congress, by their superior knowledge of a particular subject, 
and the fact that they were not authority on other subjects 
did not at all detract from their eminence; but John Sherman, 
while he was a specialist in finance, was an authority upon 
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many other public questions. He made no pretense to being 
a great constitutional lawyer, yet he was never found with 
his armor off or his visor down, even in an argument with 
Edmunds, or Carpenter, or Thurman, or Fessenden, or Sum- 
ner. He was not a business man in any strict sense of the 
term, yet he was as perfectly familiar with business questions 
and methods as Morrill, of Vermont, or Chandler, or Anthony, 
or Cattell, or Cameron. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Mr. Brycer’s Virw oF AMERICAN PoLiTicAL PARTIES.— THE OHIO 
REPUBLICAN CONVENTION OF 1869.— Mr. SHERMAN CHAIRMAN.— 
Tue Democratic CONVENTION.— THE PLATFORM.—THE FIRST 
REGULAR SESSION OF THE ForRTY-FIRST CONGRESS.— PRESIDENT 
Grant’s First ANNUAL MESSAGE.— RECOMMENDS RESUMP- 
TION AND REFUNDING THE DrEBT.— DEATH OF SENATOR FESSEN- 
DEN.— SHERMAN AND FESSENDEN.— SUMNER’S REFUNDING BILL.— 
SHERMAN REPORTS A SUBSTITUTE.— ITs PROVISIONS.—HIS SPEECH 
—TuHrE Law PasseD.— AMENDMENT OF JANUARY 20th, 1871.— 
REFUNDING THE DEBT. 


RYCE, the author of ‘‘The American Commonwealth,” 
in his investigation of American institutions, did not 
find any great principle dividing the parties. In speak- 

ing of the two leading parties he inquires :— 


‘“‘“What are their principles, their distinctive tenets, their tenden- 
cies? . . . This is what a European is always asking of intelligent 
Republicans and intelligent Democrats. He is always asking because he 
never getsan answer. ‘The replies leave him in deeper perplexity. After 
some months thetruth begins to dawn upon him. Neither of the parties 
has anything definite to say on these issues; neither party has any princi- 
ples, and distinctive tenets. Both have traditions. Both claim to have 
tendencies. Both have certain war cries, organizations, interests enlisted 
in their support. But those interests are in the main the interests of 
getting or keeping the patronage of the Government. Tenets and pol- 
icies, points of political doctrine and points of political practice have all 
but vanished. They have not been thrown away, but have been stripped 
away by time and the progress of events, fulfilling some, blotting out 
others. All has been lost except office, or the hope of it.” 


This latter charge was wholly unfounded. There are times, 
it is true, when our parties seem to run out of substantial 
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issues or principles, and seem to battle to keep in or get in, but 
it israre that a campaign does not exhibit the parties combat- 
ting over some important principle or policy. It happened in 
1869, when the Republican State Convention of Ohio met at 
Columbus in June, that all the great questions growing out of 
the war had been settled, or seemed to have been, and there 
was nothing seemingly to declare for, except to congratulate 
the party upon what had been accomplished and completed, 
and to condemn the Democrats for their obstruction and op- 
position. 

The war was ended, and several platforms since had con- 
tained felicitations on the result; the rebel States were back 
in the Union, or were coming back, and the faith of the Na- 
tion repledged to the payment of the debt. 

Mr. Sherman was made permanent Chairman of the Con- 
vention, and in his speech expressed the situation as follows: 


“As to our platform, it is hardly necessary for the Republican 
party to do more than point to the wonderful history of the past four- 
teen years.” 


The Convention renominated Governor Hayes, and adopted 
a platform. 

The lack of important issues was abundantly supplied, 
however, by the platform of the Ohio Democratic Conven- 
tion, which met less than a month later. This platform gen- 
erally, specifically and unconditionally committed the party 
of the State to every political heresy and dogma which war 
and reconstruction had spewed out. It demanded that the 
Federal Government tax the Government bonds, and that the 
bonds should be paid in greenbacks; it denounced the Na- 
tional banks, the Fifteenth Amendment and radical rule. 
Upon the platform, General Rosecrans was nominated for 
governor. The General promptly declined the nomination, 
and in his letter of declination took occasion to announce his 
notions of the political situation, and his attitude on the current 
political question, which developed that he was in almost exact 
accord with the Republican party. To supply the vacancy, 
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Geo. H. Pendleton was nominated. With the issues, Ohio 
should have given Governor Hayes a large majority, but it 
was surprisingly small — somewhere between seven and eight 
thousand. The vote evidenced the rising tide of that discon- 
tent, which manifested itself in the demand for more money, 
and which later recruited the Democratic party sufficiently to 
enable it to carry the State. 

The first regular session of the Forty-first Congress met 
on December 6th, 1869. President Grant’s first annual mes- 
sage was a plain, business-like statement of the condition of 
public affairs. He called attention to the progress made in 
reconstruction. At this time seven of the Confederate States 
had been fully restored to the Union; Georgia had adopted a 
constitution entitling her to restoration, but immediately upon 
ratifying her constitution, in violation of its terms, her legis- 
lature expelled the colored members, and to the places thus 
made vacant, admitted men who were disqualified to hold 
office under the third clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Virginia, at the election held on the sixth of July, had 
adopted a constitution, Republican in form, and had elected 
and installed a Governor and State officers. Mississippi 
and Texas had also held elections under the President’s proc- 
lamation. With the exception of the situation in Georgia, the 
outlook was favorable for an early restoration of the Union, 
as it had been before the war. 

The most important suggestions in the message related 
to the resumption of specie payments, and the refunding of 
the public debt, the two things which Senator Sherman had 
been striving after for three years. The message on these 
subjects was as follows:— 


“‘ Among the evils growing out of the rebellion, and not yet referred 
to, is that of irredeemable paper currency. It is an evil which I hope 
will receive your most earnest attention. It is a duty, and one of the 
highest duties of Government, to secure to the citizen a medium of ex- 
change of fixed, unvarying value. This implies a return to a specie 
basis, and no substitute for it can be devised. It should be commenced 
now and reached at the earliest practical moment, consistent with a fair 
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regard to the interest of the debtor class. Immediate resumption, if 
practicable, would not be desirable. It would compel the debtor class 
to pay, beyond their contracts, the premium on gold at the date of their 
purchase, and would bring bankruptcy and ruin to thousands.” 


As to refunding the debt he said: — 


‘But the burden of interest ought to be reduced as rapidly as can 
be done, without the violation of contract.’’ 


There was a surplus of revenue for the fiscal year, ending 
June 30th, 1869, amounting to about fifty millions, and in 
view of this, and the probable decrease in expenditures, the 
President recommended a reduction of from sixty to eighty 
millions a year in taxes. 

In the recess between the first and second sessions of this 
Congress, the Senate sustained an almost irreparable loss. 
Dr. Newman, the chaplain, in the opening prayer, referred 
to it in the beautiful language following :— 


“But Almighty Father, in whose hands are the keys of death and 
hell, we deplore the absence of one unto whom Thou hadst granted 
much wisdom, and upon whom the people had conferred much honor. 
Thou hast changed his countenance, and sent him away. The lips, wise 
in council and eloquent in utterance, Thou hast sealed in death, and the 
place which knew him here will know him no more forever. May his 
brother Senators grow wise by this dispensation of Thy providence, and 
may his absence, unbroken by his return, be a perpetual reminder of 
their mortality; and, conscious of this, may they act for the future.’’ 


Senator Fessenden had died on the ninth of September. 
Although impaired in health, and somewhat irritable, by 
reason of physical affliction, he served with his great ability 
to the last day of the preceding session, and returned to his 
home in Portland, Maine, in no apparent danger of death. 
His Senatorial career had been most distinguished. As a 
debater, Mr. Fessenden had no equal in the Senate during 
the war period. If his manner was sometimes abrupt, and 
his speech personal, it did not detract from, but only marred 
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a little, the exhibition of his transcendent abilities. In his 
last speech in the Senate he engaged in a controversy with 
Senator Trumbull, of a decidedly personal character, yet in 
the memorial addresses, Mr. Trumbull spoke of him as fol- 
lows: — 


“‘ Another has taken Mr. Fessenden’s place, others will soon occupy 
ours, to discharge their duties better perhaps than we have done, and 
he, among us to-day, will be fortunate indeed, if when his work on 
earth is done, he shall leave behind him, a life as pure and useful, a. 
reputation so unsullied, a patriotism so ardent, and a statesmanship so 
conspicuous as William Pitt Fessenden.” 


Mr. Fessenden and Senator Sherman were very closely as- 
sociated in the public service from the time the latter entered 
the Senate until death closed the career of the great Maine 
statesman. They seldom agreed upon the smaller details of 
measures, but upon the great fundamentals of financial legis- 
lation they were never far apart in opinion. These two great 
men were as dissimilar in disposition as men could be. Sher- 
man very seldom engaged in a controversy, personal in char- 
acter, and he was not at all insistent about the small and 
immaterial details of a measure. Mr. Fessenden rarely en- 
gaged in debate when he did not throw off a few sparks 
which caused personal discomfort in some quarter, and while 
he rarely made long prepared speeches in the Senate, he was 
inclined to discuss details and incidental questions at length, 
if any Senator combated his position or opinion. During the 
whole of the war, except eight months at the end of Lin- 
coln’s first administration, Mr. Fessenden was Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, and from the fourth of 
March, 1865, to the beginning of the Fortieth Congress, he 
was Chairman of that committee. He retired on the fourth 
of March, 1867. At this time, the appropriations were given 
to a Committee on Appropriations, and Mr. Fessenden took 
_the chairmanship of that committee, while Mr. Sherman, for 
the second time, became Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. From a casual reading of the Congressional debates, 
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it would appear that these two men were always in disagree- 
ment about questions pertaining to the business of the Sen- 
ate, but a careful examination would disclose that this was 
only an apparent divergence of opinion, and that upon the es- 
sentials of financial legislation, and upon the fundamental 
principles of economy and finance, they substantially agreed 
except upon the questions of taxing State bank money, the 
legal-tender quality of greenbacks, and the Act of April 12, 
1866. Time has amply vindicated the position of Mr. Sher- 
man on all these questions. 

Early in the second session of the Forty-first Congress, 
Senator Sumner introduced a bill which embodied a plan for 
the refunding of the public debt. The bill was referred to 
the Finance Committee, and, on the twenty-eighth of Feb- 
ruary, 1870, Mr. Sherman, for the committee, reported a sub- 
stitute for the Sumner Bill. The subject of refunding the 
debt at a lower rate of interest had engaged the attention of 
Congress for some years. It was recognized on all hands 
that it was the duty of the legislative department to place the 
debt upon terms more favorable to the Government. There 
was a great diversity of opinion among public men upon the 
fundamental questions relating to refunding. A number of 
influential Senators and Representatives believed that a large 
amount of the debt should be funded into long time bonds, 
and transmitted for payment to a succeeding generation. 
Others, like Mr. Sherman, were strenuous that an option re- 
serving to the Government the right to pay the bonds with- 
in a short time, should not be lost, and that with the re- 
sources of the country, the whole debt could be paid in a 
generation. The life of the bonds determined largely the rate 
of interest, and the selling price. Mr. Boutwell, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in his first annual report, recommended that 
new bonds to the amount of $1,200,000,000, be authorized, 
divided into three classes, one payable in fifteen years, one in 
twenty years, and the remaining third in twenty-five years. 
The condition of the issue to be as follows: The principal 
and interest payable in coin; the five-twenty bonds to be ex- 
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changeable for the new bonds; the principal to be payable in 
the United States, the interest in the United States, or in Eu- 
rope, as the subscriber should desire; the rate of interest not to 
exceed four and one-half per centum; and lastly, that the 
bonds be exempt from all taxes except that the income should 
be subject to the income tax. 

The substitute reported by Mr. Sherman conformed to 
some extent to the recommendations of the Secretary, and it 
contained some additional provisions. The bonds were di- 
vided into three classes; $400,000,000 of each class bearing 
interest at five, four and one-half and four per centum, respec- 
tively. The five per cent., payable at the pleasure of the 
Government after ten years, but due in twenty years, the 
four and one-half per cent. payable after fifteen years, but due 
in thirty years, and the four per cent. payable after twenty 
years, but due in forty years. These were made exempt 
from taxes, National, State, municipal or local. The interest 
coupons to be payable in the United States, or at the office 
of an authorized agent of the United States in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Amsterdam or Frankfort. A sum not exceeding one 
per centum was allowed to pay the expense of preparing, 
issuing and selling the bonds. A sinking fund of $150,000,000 
a year was created, to be applied to the payment of the in- 
terest and principal of the public debt. 

The bill provided that, within a year after its passage, 
National banks should deposit the bonds authorized, as se- 
curity for circulation, and a failure to do so within the year 
should constitute a forfeiture of the right to maintain circula- 
tion, and that not more than one-third of the bonds depos- 
ited should be of either of the classes which bore five and four 
and one-half per cent. interest. Except that any bank might 
deposit legal-tender notes as security, and withdraw their 
bonds. Another provision limited the amount of circulation 
to eighty per centum of the par of the bonds. The last sec- 
tion provided that any bank might deposit United States notes 
to an amount not less than $100,000, and receive therefor 
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the four per cent. bonds, and deposit such bonds for security 
for circulation. The Senate amended the bill by striking out 
the clause permitting the deposit of legal-tender notes for 
circulation, and reduced the amount of United States notes 
which could be deposited for the four per cent. bonds to 
$50,000, with these amendments the bill passed the Senate 
on the eleventh day of March. 

The bill, in its passage through the Senate, was in charge 
of Mr. Sherman. On the twenty-eighth day of February he 
made a long speech in support of the bill, in which he re- 
viewed the history of the borrowing of money by the Gov- 
ernment. This speech, like all of Mr. Sherman’s speeches on 
financial subjects, was very able, and set forth with clearness 
the efforts which had been made to fund the debt upon terms 
more favorable to the Government, and the reasons why such 
efforts had failed. He discussed fully every question con- 
nected with the bill. 

Upon the question of reserving the right to pay the bonds 
at the pleasure of the Government after a fixed time, as 
against a long time bond with no option, he said:— 


“Tt may be that a bond running an indefinite period of time, a per- 
petual annuity, might bear a higher price in the money markets of the 
world than a bond payable at a fixed time, and yet it seems to me to 
be more important to reserve the right to pay the principal without paying 
a premium, than it is to avail ourselves of a lower rate of interest on 
a bond interminable in time. We have several times paid off our Na- 
tional debt. We paid off the debt of the Revolutionary. We paid off 
the debt of the War of 1812. We have always paid our debts before we 
agreed to pay them, and, whenever we entered the money markets of 
the world to buy our bonds, we were always compelled to pay a large 
premium. I have before mea table showing the amount of premiums 
we have paid for debts that have been redeemed from time to time. 
Take the loan of 1842, We desired to redeem it before it came due, 
and we paid fourteen and fifty-four hundredths per cent. premium. On 
the bonds of 1847 we paid eighteen and eighty-five hundredths per cent. 
premium, and they only ran a few years, but money was lying idle in 
the Treasury, and it was deemed best, by those having charge of our 
finances to pay them off, even at this high rate. The loan of 1848 was 
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paid off at a twenty per cent. premium. The loan of 1850, called the 
Texas Indemnity, was paid off at a premium of nineteen and ninety-five 
hundredths per cent. So with other loans paid off at different times, 
at a premium of from fourteen to twenty per cent. Many of the bonds 
which I speak of, which were redeemed at this high premium, were 
sold originally below par. I have shown, therefore, that it is important 
for us to reserve the right to redeem these bonds within a limited 
period of time, so that we may not, in the future, be compelled to pay 
high rates of premium.’’ 


In the debate, Mr. Sherman argued for the right of the hold- 
ers of the legal-tender notes to exchange them for bonds, as one 
step towards the resumption of specie payments. He said that 
the time had come when the Government should recognize, in 
some practical form, that the legal-tender notes were obliga- 
tions of as high and sacred character as any other form of 
the debt. He said that, if the Government could not then 
redeem them in gold, it should allow, to a reasonable extent, 
their conversion into bonds, and that such right would act 
powerfully to raise the notes toward a par with a coin. 

The bill went to the House, and was referred to the 
Ways and Means Committee. Three months afterward, Gen- 
eral Schenck, the Chairman of the committee, reported a sub- 
stantially new bill, and it was substituted for the Senate 
measure. The House bill provided for bonds to the amount 
of $1,000,000,000, bearing four per cent. interest, and payable 
after thirty years. In other respects the bill did not differ 
substantially from the Senate bill. Conference committees of 
the two Houses were appointed. The Senate conferees were 
Sherman, Sumner and Davis, and the House was represented 
by Schenck. 

After long consultation, in which the various propositions 
were canvassed, a compromise was agreed upon. The com- 
promise embodied some of the features of both the original 
bills. $200,000,000 of five per-cent. bonds, and $300,000,000 of 
four-and-one-half per cent. bonds, of the character provided for 
in the Senate measure, were authorized, and $1,000,000,000 
four-per-cent. bonds of the kind described by the House bill, 
were provided for. 
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The House rejected the conference report because it con- 
tained the National bank sections. A new committee elimi- 
nated the National bank provisions, and, when the latter re- 
port was up in the Senate, Senator Sherman severely censured 
the National banks, by whose influence the House had re- 
jected the first report. He said that these banks ought to 
bear their share of the burden of the debt, and that it was 
not unreasonable to require them to assist in floating the 
new and lower interest bonds, by requiring them to use 
them to secure and maintain their circulation. 

It was, no doubt, an error to authorize thirty-year bonds 
at a time when it was reasonably certain that,. long before 
the expiration of that time, the Government would be able 
to pay them off, or fund them into a lower interest bond. 
But this law was the best that could have been passed, and 
greatly decreased the annual interest charge. 

On January 20th, 1871, this act was amended so as to 
authorize $500,000,000 of the five-per-cent. bonds. It was 
then believed that the whole debt of the United States, ex- 
cept the United States notes, could be paid by the proceeds 
of the $1,500,000,000 of bonds authorized by the Refunding 
Act of July 14th, 1870, and by reason of this belief, the 
amendment of January 20th provided that it should not be 
construed to authorize a total of more than $1,500,000,000. 

Thereafter, the refunding operations of the Government 
were carried on by virtue of the provisions and authority 
contained in this law, until in 1881, when Secretary Windom 
secured a reduction of the rate of interest to three-and-a-half 
per cent., upon a large amount of the debt, through an 
arrangement with the bondholders. There were $500,000,- 
ooo of the five-per-cent. bonds sold, and $90,000,000 of the 
four-and-a-half per cents. Secretary Morrill had entered into 
an agreement with a syndicate of Bankers for the sale of the 
four-and-a-half per cents., but conditions were such, at the 
beginning of President Hayes’s administration, that it was 
thought the four-per-cent. bonds could be floated. Soon 
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after-Mr. Sherman came into the Treasury as Secretary, he 
terminated the contract for the sale of the four-and-a-half per 
cents., and made arrangements and preparation to place the 
bonds upon the market. 

The further details of these refunding operations will be 
noticed when the administration of the Treasury Department 
under Mr. Sherman is reached. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE Onto CAMPAIGN OF 1871.— A NEW DEPARTURE OF THE DEMoO- 
CRATIC PARTY.— MR. SHERMAN’S THIRD ELECTION TO THE SEN- 
ATE, 


es campaign of 1871, in Ohio, presented two features cf 


great general interest. The first was the election of a 

legislature, whose duty it would be to elect a United 
States Senator to succeed John Sherman. Mr. Sherman’s can- 
didacy for reélection to the Senate for a third time gave this 
State contest a National importance. 

The second interesting feature of the campaign was the 
‘“New Departure,” inaugurated by the Democratic party of 
Ohio. Prior to the adoption of the Democratic platform of 
1871, the party had stood consistently in its attitude of oppo- 
sition to, and denunciation of the results of the war. The 
Democratic Convention of Montgomery county met on May 
20th. At this Convention, Mr. Vallandingham introduced a 
series of resolutions, the general tenor of which was that the 
party was now ready to acquiesce in the settlement of the 
war questions, and, in the future, to regard those questions as 
no longer the subject of political controversy. This resolution 
was adopted. The Democratic State Convention, which met 
a few days later, at Columbus, adopted a platform embodying 
substantially the same declarations. This lead of the Ohio 
Democracy was followed by the Democrats of several other 
States: Vallandingham had been one of the most bitter and 
unrelenting opponents of the Constitutional Amendments; he 
had opposed the war from first to last, and, when it was over, 
he had as much to do as any single individual in arraying 
the Democratic party in opposition to the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the Republicans had sought to settle the 
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war questions. The general interpretation of his conduct, in 
this respect, was that he was seeking the way to party vic- 
tory, with the ultimate object of succeeding Mr. Sherman in 
the Senate. This new declaration of position by the Demo- 
cratic party of several of the States, and especially of the 
party in Ohio, attracted wide attention, and was the subject 
of much public discussion. 
Horace Greeley said of it:— 


“The virtual surrender by the Democratic party of its hostility to 
equal rights, regardless of color, has divested our current politics of half 
their intensity. However the party may henceforth rise or fall, it is 
clear that the fundamental principles which have hitherto honorably dis- 
tinguished the Republicans are henceforth to be regarded as practically 
accepted by the whole country.” 


The fall election of that year in Ohio resulted in the elec- 
tion of General Edward F. Noyes, the Republican candidate, 
as Governor, by a majority of about sixteen thousand. The 
legislature showed a small Republican majority on both 
Houses, but the margin was so narrow as to excite some 
fear that, under the peculiar circumstances, Senator Sherman 
might not be returned to the Senate. There was some fac- 
tional opposition to his reélection, on the part of a small 
number of Republicans. In his long service, he had been 
compelled, at times, to run counter to the wishes of some in 
respect to appointments, he had stood in the way of the per- 
sonal ambitions of others, and still others were envious of 
his honors and position. It would be difficult to analyze more 
closely the motives of the Republicans who attempted to de- 
feat Senator Sherman’s reélection at this time, but it is only 
justice to say that the rank and file of the party of the State, 
with substantial unanimity, were for his reélection, and cast 
their ballots at the polls as much for him, although his name 
did not appear on the tickets, as they did for General Noyes. 
As soon as it was learned that the Republican majority, on 
joint ballot, was small, these discontented gentlemen set 
about organizing a scheme to defeat him. 
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The plan was to hold as many Republican members out 
of the Republican caucus as possible, and then combine them 
with the Democrats for some Republican, other than Mr. 
Sherman. The Republican caucus met on the evening of 
January 4th, 1872. The first ballot gave Mr. Sherman sixty- 
~one votes to fourteen, which were cast for several distin- 
guished men of the State. This was a very large majority, 
but a second ballot was taken in an effort to secure a unani- 
mous vote of the Republican Senators and Members, but 
four votes on this ballot still refused to vote with the ma- 
jority, 

The two Houses of this legislature, voting separately upon 
the election of a Senator, took the first ballot on January 
10th. This vote in the Senate stood as follows: Sherman, 
seventeen; George W. Morgan, Democrat, seventeen; Robert C. 
Schenck, Republican, one; Jacob D. Cox, Republican, one. In 
the House, Sherman, fifty-six; Morgan, forty-two; Cox, five; 
Aaron F. Perry, one. 

The joint meeting of the two Houses occurred immediately 
after the separate vote was taken, and the first and only 
vote was as follows: Sherman, seventy-three; Morgan, sixty- 
four; Cox, one; Schenck, one; Perry, one. As soon as the roll 
call was ended, five Democrats changed their votes from 
Morgan to Cox. Others would have followed, but it was 
very soon apparent that a few Democrats, if they were to 
vote for a Republican, would vote for John Sherman. Mr. 
Sherman had a clear majority, and, before any further changes 
could be announced, Lieut.-Governor Mueller declared John 
Sherman elected. 

Gov. Mueller was a German, and his command of the 
English language was not perfect. The form and manner of 
his announcement of the election of Mr. Sherman was very 
amusing. The announcement was as follows:— 


‘‘John Sherinan, having received seventy-three votes for Presi- 
dent in Congress (deeghter), I mean for Senator in Congress, which 
being a majority over all them others, I declare John Sherman duly 
elected Senator in Congress from Ohio.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


Tur DEMONETIZATION OF THE SILVER DOLLAR IN 1873.— HISTORY OF 
THE LEGISLATION.— MR. SHERMAN’S PART IN IT. 


sion or the first financial disturbance after the war, 

almost to the end of his legislative career, Senator 
Sherman occupied a position that was unique among the 
statesmen of the country. In the current political criticism of 
the time, he was held to a greater responsibility than the 
President, greater even, than his party. Of course, this re- 
sponsibility imputed to him was vicarious for the Republican 
party, but in it,—in this imputed responsibility for conditions 
in respect to the great financial and business interests of the 
country,— we see better, perhaps, than from any other point 
of view, the exalted position which was accorded him by 
his political opponents, and the vast influence which he was 
supposed to wield in the high councils of the Nation. And 
yet he was never charged with being a political boss, or a 
doctrinaire. In fact, few men of his position and influence, 
in his time or at any other time in the history of the country, 
had less to do than Mr. Sherman in the control, management 
and manipulation of party politics. It is probable that he 
never wrote a platform. It is quite certain that he never 
owned a convention, or ever attempted to own one. He 
was always frank in stating the general principles which, in 
his opinion, should be declared, and adhered to by his party, 
but he never sought to dictate nominations, nor to control 
through party machinery. He was not, and, with the dom- 
inant qualities of his constitution, he could not have been, a 
politician either of the best or worst type. This responsibil- 


f" many years, indeed, from the first business depres- 
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ity was not attributed to him because he was the political 
head of the Republican party, for he never was that, in any 
just sense, but because he was believed to be the most in- 
fluential statesman in his party, in the shaping and enactment 
of measures in respect to financial and monetary interests. 

If the price of agricultural products happened to be unduly 
depressed, if labor did not easily find employment at good 
wages, if capital did not find a ready and profitable invest- 
ment; for any financial, monetary, commercial or industrial ill 
with which the country might be afflicted, or from which 
the people might suffer, the Democratic party cast the blame 
upon John Sherman. As has been suggested, much of this 
blame he suffered vicariously for his party, and the object of 
the charge was ingeniously contrived in the logical belief 
that individuals could be more easily alienated from their 
party, by cultivating dissatisfaction with a man, than with the 
acts of the party for which all its members were, or felt 
themselves to be, more or less responsible. 

The discontinuance, or demonetization of the standard sil- 
ver dollar by the Act of 1873, is a case in point. Responsi- 
bility for this measure was charged against Senator Sherman, 
although he voted against it in his passage through the Sen- 
ate, and in no sense could he have been considered the au- 
thor of the bill, or its sponsor. For a long time prior to 
1870, the year the bill which finally became the Act of 1873, 
was introduced in the Senate, the Treasury Department had 
felt the need of certain amendments to the coinage and mint 
laws, and a general revision of these laws had been frequently 
discussed. Early in the year 1870, the Treasury Department 
took steps to bring the matter to the attention of Congress 
in such practical form as would promise some degree of re- 
lief. The formation of a measure was entrusted to John Jay 
Knox, the Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, and an ex- 
pert in all matters connected with the mint and coinage laws. 
Mr. Knox was an honest official, and had no political ends 
to accomplish. He was not a politician, nor could he have 
been interested pecuniarily in the measure which he drafted. 
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His work was done with the most scrupulous fidelity to the 
objects to be attained, all of which were honest, beneficent 
and openly expressed. 

The first object of the bill was to create an official and 
responsible head of the mint, and, to do this, it was neces- 
sary to create a Bureau, which the bill provided for. Time 
had made many of the laws relating to the mint obsolete, or, 
if not obsolete, their execution injurious. The aim was to 
so revise and amend the whole body of the laws, relating to 
coinage and the mint, that obsolete and injurious provisions 
and laws should be eliminated, and such new laws or pro- 
visions enacted as experience had shown to be desirable. 
The proposal was not for a simple codification, but for re- 
vision and amendment. 

On the twenty-fifth day of April, 1870, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Boutwell, sent to Senator Sherman the 
following letter :— 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 25, 1870. 
Str :— 

I have the honor to transmit herewith a bill revising the laws rel- 
ative to the mint, assay offices and coinage of the United States, and 
accompanying report. The bill has been prepared under the supervision 
of John Jay Knox, Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, and its passage 
is recommended in the form presented. It includes, in a condensed 
form, all the important legislation upon the coinage, not now obsolete, 
since the first mint was established in 1792; and the report gives a con- 
cise statement of the various amendments proposed to existing laws, 
and the necessity for the change recommended. There has been no re- 
vision of the laws pertaining to the mint, and coinage since 1837, ‘and 
it is believed that the passage of the enclosed bill will conduce greatly 
to the efficiency and economy of this important branch of the Government 
service. I am very respectfully, your obedient servant. 


GrorceE S. BouTWELL, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Directed: 


Hon. JoHN SHERMAN, 
Chairman Finance Committee, United States Senate. 


The bill transmitted with the report was the bill drafted 
by Mr. Knox, and it was introduced in the Senate by Mr. 
Sherman, as it was sent to him. Accompanying the bill was 
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an elaborate report prepared by Mr. Knox, in which he set 
forth fully and clearly each provision of the measure; he stated 
wherein the new proposition differed from the existing law, 
and the reasons which impelled the Department to recom- 
mend the passage of the bill. 

The Coinage Act of 1873, commonly called the ‘‘ Crime of 
1873,’ has been more generally misunderstood, and more per- 
sistently misrepresented as to the manner of its passage, than, 
perhaps, any other law of Congress, and it would be hardly 
worth while at this time to restate to any extent the history 
of that measure, were it not for the fact that many people 
still believe that Mr. Sherman was responsible for the law, 
and that in its enactment he had some _ sinister motive. 
For many years passion and prejudice precluded any rational 
inquiry into the facts. The act became the subject of such 
bitter political controversy that for a long period the most 
unfounded statements were accepted as truths, and the most 
thoroughly established facts were denied,—while the issue 
was political the usual rules of proof were in abeyance. The 
great majority of the people now believe that there was no 
politics in the passage of the Act of 1873, that there was no 
political advantage sought, and no design to injure or benefit 
special interests. There can be no doubt but that the very 
general demonetization of silver as standard money by the 
great commercial nations of the world caused the remarkable 
and unforeseen depreciation in the price of silver, and caused 
that wide and unbridgeable divergence between gold and sil- 
ver, Which destroyed all possibility of the use of both as 
standard money upon any practical ratio. But it must be re- 
membered that a few cents divergence between the metals 
upon any accepted ratio as completely destroys the one or 
the other as standard money, as though the difference was 
great. The dropping of the standard silver dollar, in 1873, 
had no more practical effect upon the dollar itself as money 
than though the law had provided that after its passage there 
should not be coined in the mints of the United States the 
Swiss franc, or,the German mark. The silver dollar had been 
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practically obsolete since 1834, and the omission of that coin 
from the law was no more than the simple withdrawal of an 
authority, which had not been exercised for more than a 
generation to an extent materially influencing either the value 
of silver as a product, or the use of silver as standard money. 
It also should be remembered that it was only in the light of 
events long subsequent to the act that its alleged wrong was 
discovered. In the light of antecedent, or contemporaneous 
events, no one has had the temerity to charge that the dem- 
onetization of the silver dollar seemed wrong, but after the fact 
it was comparatively easy to argue the wisdom of a different 
course. When the Act of 1873 passed, silver at the ratio of 
sixteen-to-one was of more value, by two or three cents, in 
the dollar than gold. This small divergence had effectually 
demonetized the silver dollar for nearly forty years, so that 
the Act of 1873, in a manner, only gave legal sanction to a 
demonetization of the silver dollar which had been wrought 
by a law so potent and certain in its operation as to defy 
the laws of legislatures to stay or change. 

The report of Deputy Comptroller Knox, or that part 
which referred to the provisions of the bill relating to the 
silver dollar, was headed in large type, ‘‘ SILVER DOLLaR, ITS 
DISCONTINUANCE AS A STANDARD.” Under this heading he 
stated :-— 

‘““The coinage of the silver dollar piece, the history of which is 
here given, is discontinued in the proposed bill. It is by law the dol- 
lar unit, and, assuming the gold to be fifteen and one-half times that 
of silver, being about the mean ratio for the past six years, is worth 
in gold a premium of about three per cent. (its value being $1.0312), 
and intrinsically more than seven per cent. premium in our other 
silver coins, its value being $1.0742. The present laws consequently 
authorize both a gold dollar unit, and a silver dollar unit, differing 
from each other in intrinsic value. The present gold dollar piece is 


made the dollar unit in the proposed bill, and the silver dollar piece 
is discontinued.” 


Certainly any one reading this report could not have mis- 
understood the provisions and purpose of the bill, but many 
Senators and Members do not find time to read every report 
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or document which may be submitted to Congress, nor are 
they able to read every bill that may be introduced, but a 
Senator or Member whose State is interested in a measure, 
or may be materially affected by it, should have time to read 
such measure, or if it be one of general nature, and the sub- 
ject of general discussion, a plea of ignorance should be filed 
only as a defence in the nature of confession and avoidance. 

The report contained the following suggestion regarding 
the silver dollar:— 


“Tf, however, such a coin is authorized (that is, a dollar piece), 
it should be issued only as a commercial dollar, not as a standard 
unit of account, and of the exact value of the Mexican dollar, which 
is the favorite for circulation in China, Japan and other oriental coun- 
EEICSaus 


The Secretary of the Treasury transmitted to Congress 
with the bill a number of opinions of experts, which had 
been secured by the Department in investigating the matter, 
and all, or nearly all of these opinions, under appropriate 
and accentuated headings, discussed the discontinuance of 
the silver dollar. It is quite probable that most of the Sen- 
ators and Members knew at the time that the silver dollar 
was dropped, and that the standard unit was shifted from 
silver to gold, but it was done with such unanimity of ac- 
tion and sentiment that this particular provision of the meas- 
ure did not impress itself upon their minds. 

The bill itself gave ample notice of its provisions. Sec- 
tion fifteen was as follows:— 


“Sec. 15. And be it further enacted: That the silver coin, the 
weight of the half-dollar, or piece of fifty cents, shall be one hundred 
and ninety-two grains, and that of the quarter dollar and dime shall 
be, respectively, one-half and one-fifth of the weight of said half dol- 
lar; that the silver coin issued in conformity with the above section 
shall be a legal-tender in any one payment of debts, for all sums 
less than one dollar.” 


Section eighteen was as follows:— 


“Sec. 18. And be it further enacted: That no coins, either of 
gold, or silver, or minor coinage, shall hereafter be issued from the 
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mint other than those of the denominations, standards and weights 
herein set forth.’’ 


A portion of Section fourteen read as follows :— 


‘Sec. 14. That the gold coins of the United States shall be a dol- 
lar piece, which, at the standard weight of twenty-five and eight- 
tenths grains, shall be the unit of value.” 


The title of the bill stated its purpose in the following 
language :— 


‘“*A bill revising and amending the laws relative to the mints, as- 
say offices, and coinage of the United States.” 


It is difficult to understand how any member of either 
House of Congress could have overlooked so important a 
measure. None certainly could have misunderstood the ex- 
plicit provisions of the bill. The measure on its face pur- 
ported to carry amendments to the coinage laws; it was not 
a simple codification where it might be assumed that only 
matters of form would be dealt with. It is just as certain, 
however, that many Senators and Members, when the law 
became the subject of violent political controversy, years after, 
could not recall the facts and circumstances of its passage 
from memory, and upon this lack of memory was very 
largely predicated the charge that the law was surreptitiously 
passed. 

The bill was introduced by Mr. Sherman, in April, 1870; 
it was referred to the Finance Committee, and ordered printed 
in the usual way for the information of Congress, and the pub- 
lic. No action was taken upon it at this session. At the next 
session, and on the nineteenth day of December, the Finance 
Committee unanimously reported the bill with certain amend- 
ments, and recommended its passage. Early in January, 
1871, the bill was considered in the Senate for several days, 
and a long debate ensued over the amendment, providing a 
mint charge for coining gold. The provision imposing a 
charge, or tax upon gold coinage, was strongly supported 
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by Senator Sherman, and it was the only portion of the bill 
in which he took a particular interest. On the ninth of Jan- 
uary he made a speech in support of the mintage charge, 
and he then gave notice that, unless the amendment was 
retained, he would not support the bill. He said:— 


“On a question of this kind, which involves rather a matter of 
business detail, it is somewhat difficult to secure the attention of the 
Senate, but I hope I shall secure it sufficiently to show that this amend- 
ment is vital to the passage of the bill. Without thisamendment I certainly 
would not vote for it, and I imagine that a majority of the Senate would 
not if they understood the subject as thoroughly as most of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, who have examined it.’’ 


The amendment was voted out, and for that reason Sen- 
ator Sherman, Senator Morrill and other Senators voted 
against the bill. It does not seem probable that if there 
was a gigantic scheme, as was afterwards alleged, to dem- 
onetize silver, and that Mr. Sherman was a participant in the 
scheme, that he would endanger the passage of the measure 
by voting against it simply because a mint charge on gold was 
eliminated,— a thing that had no material connection with 
the discontinuance of the silver dollar. 

The bill passed the Senate, and in the House was re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee, but it was not reported 
back, and died with that Congress. At the first session of 
the succeeding Congress, Judge Kelley, of Pennsylvania, re- 
introduced the bill in substantially the form in which it had 
passed the Senate, except that it provided for a silver dollar 
of three hundred and eighty-four grains. The bill was re- 
ported from the committee, and its passage recommended. 
It should be remembered that nearly two years had elapsed 
since the bill was first introduced in the Senate,—in the zn- 
terim it had been printed for both Houses, and reprinted 
several times. At no stage, prior to the bill introduced by 
Judge Kelley, had the standard silver dollar been provided for, 
and when a dollar was provided for it was not the four hun- 
dred and twelve and one half-grain ‘‘Dollar of the Fathers,” 
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but a coin of the weight and value of the French five-franc 
piece,—a wholly new creation,— a commercial piece of lim- 
ited legal-tender. 

Mr. Hooper had charge of the bill in the House, and he 
made the following explanation of the provision of Section 
sixteen, the section providing for the silver coins:— 


‘‘Section 16 reénacts the provisions of existing laws defining the sil- 
ver coins and their weights, respectively, except in relation to the silver 
dollar, which is reduced in weight from four hundred and twelve and 
one-half to three hundred and eighty-four grains; thus making it a sub- 
sidiary coin, in harmony with the silver coins of less denomination to 
secure its circulation with them.” 


He then stated the reasons for the change. He said:— 


‘‘The silver dollar of four hundred and twelve and one-half grains, 
by reason of its bullion and intrinsic value being greater than its nom- 
inal value, long since ceased to be a coin of circulation, and it is melted 
by manufacturers of silverware. It does not now circulate in commer- 
cial transactions with any country, and the convenience of those manu- 
facturers, in this respect, can better be met by supplying small stamped 
bars of the same standard, avoiding the useless coinage of the dollar for 
that purpose.” 


The silver dollars proposed in the House bill was the ex- 
act equivalent of the French five-franc piece, and equaled in 
weight two silver half dollars. The piece was purely sub- 
‘sidiary in character, and, like the smaller coins, limited as a 
legal-tender to five dollars in any one payment. In this form 
the bill passed the House, went to the Senate, and was referred 
to the Finance Committee. On the sixteenth day of Decem- 
ber, 1872, it was reported back with amendments. The most 
important amendment was one substituting a trade dollar of 
four hundred and twenty grains for the French dollar. This 
amendment was petitioned for by the legislature of California, 
and was put in to supply American merchants trading with 
eastern countries with a desirable coin. Neither the Senate 
dollar nor the House dollar bore any similitude in weight, or 
legal-tender quality to the old standard dollar. At least neither 
was dressed in any deceptive habiliments. The trade dollar 
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amendment, and some others, sent the bill back to the House, 
and the House, not concurring in the amendments, the bill 
went to a conference committee upon the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses. The conferees on the part of the Senate, 
were Senators Sherman, Scott and Bayard, and on the part of 
the House Samuel Hooper, Mr. Stoughten and Mr. McNeeley. 

Before the conference committee was appointed the House 
took action upon the Senate amendments. The amendments 
were engrossed, and reported to the House, and, in this re- 
port, Section fifteen appears as follows:— 


‘Sec. 15. That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade 
dollar, a half-dollar or fifty-cent piece, a quarter-dollar or twenty-five 
cent piece, a dime or ten-cent piece; the weight of the trade dollar 
shall be four hundred and twenty grains, troy.” 


The House conferees agreed to the trade dollar amend- 
ment, the conference report was concurred in by both Houses 
and the bill became a law. 

The wisdom of the coinage provisions of this law was 
not questioned for some years after its passage, and it was 
only when the political parties were struggling to locate the 
causes of the panic, which began in the fall of 1873, and 
seeking party advantage, that the charge was made that the 
demonetization of the standard silver dollar was secretly ac- 
complished. The unforeseen and unprecedented fall in the 
price of silver, following the passage of the law, was seized 
upon, and presented as evidence, that the measure was un- 
wise. Before the atmosphere of the contention had cleared, 
a number of gentlemen who had been prominent in the Sen- 
ate or House when the law was passed, made statements in 
which they claimed not to have known that the silver dollar 
was discontinued. Among these was Judge Kelley, who was 
chairman of the House Committee on Coinage, and his state- 
ment was used with effect on account of his position. It 
was said that if the chairman of the Committee of the House, 
having charge of the bill, did not know of this provision, who 
did knowr The situation itself provided a very easy solu- 
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tion, and a perfectly truthful explanation of Judge Kelley's 
failure to recall the facts. Judge Kelley was a member of 
the Committee of Ways and Means,—he was a tariff expert, 
—and, no doubt, all his time was occupied in the duties in- 
cumbent on him as a member of the leading committee. 
Mr. Hooper was an expert in financial and monetary legisla- 
tion, and was regarded as an authority upon questions of 
money and finance. He had charge of the bill in the House, 
and from the fact that Judge Kelley was not on the Confer- 
ence Committee, it is quite plain that he took no consider- 
able part in the committee, or House proceedings. The House 
bill introduced by Judge Kelley omitted the standard silver 
dollar, and provided a wholly different coin to take its place. 
On March oth, 1878, Mr. Kelley, in a speech in the House, 
spoke of the dropping of the silver dollar, as follows:— 


‘““T do not think there were three Members in the House who knew 
it. I doubt whether Mr. Hooper, who, in my absence from the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, and attendance on the Committee on Ways and 
Means, managed the bill, knew it. I say this in justice to him.” 


More than a year later, on May roth, 1879, he spoke again 
in regard to the same thing and said:— 


“All that I can say is that the Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures, who reported the original bill, were faithful and able, and 
scanned its provisions closely; that as their organ I reported it; 
that it contained provision for both the standard silver dollar, and the 
trade dollar.” 


In this statement Judge Kelley was wholly mistaken, in 
asserting that the standard silver dollar was in the bill re- 
ported from the House Committee. From the records it ap- 
pears that this dollar piece was at no time proposed by any 
bill or amendment, from the beginning to the end. From 
his statement that the committee ‘‘scanned its provisions 
closely,” it is clear that the members of the committee, other 
than Judge Kelley, must have known what the bill contained. 

The law of 1873, in dropping the standard silver dollar, 
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and in changing the monetary unit from it to the gold 
dollar, was a wise measure, in the light of the facts existing 
at the time, but in the light of the subsequent events Congress 
seemed to have builded wiser than it knew. At that time, 
no one, either public man or mine owner or mining expert, 
could have foreseen the immense increase which was soon to 
begin in silver production from American mines. This in- 
crease, the potent factor in decreasing the price of silver, was 
beyond the ken of man in 1873. The controlling reason for 
dropping the dollar was the exact converse of the reason 
which subsequently prompted the persistent effort to restore 
it. In 1873 the bullion in the silver dollar was more valuable, 
- measured in gold, than the dollar after it was coined. There- 
fore, the owner of the silver bullion would not carry it to 
the mint, in order that its value might be reduced in the 
process of coinage. If he did, it was not that he desired to 
use the coin as money, but because the coin was a suitable 
coin for export, or for use in manufacture. Some years 
after 1873, when the bullion in the silver dollar was of much 
less value, measured in gold, than the coined dollar, the 
owner of the bullion desired it coined for his benefit, because 
the coined dollar was more valuable than the bullion. If the 
monetary unit had remained in the silver dollar, and the right 
to an unlimited free coinage of the dollar continued through 
the vast production of silver from American mines, and the 
demonetization of silver in foreign countries, we would have 
been forced to the silver standard. The Act of 1873 saved 
the country from the humiliation, and the incalculable losses 
of such a catastrophe. The statesmen who contributed to its 
passage, Whether conscious or ignorant of the silver dollar 
provision, rendered the country a service so immensely valu- 
able that no comparison or standard can measure it. 

The events of the decade from 1866 to 1876 relegated sil- 
ver to a subordinate position in the monetary systems of the 
world. Among these the most potential may have been the 
legal demonetization of silver by the great commercial na- 
tions, but yet these acts were not passed by any concert, or, as 
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the result of a conspiracy against silver, as some have believed. 
The commercial and monetary conditions, whether fully un- 
derstood and appreciated at the time or not, constrained the 
leading minds of many nations to the conclusion that the use 
of both gold and silver, as standard money upon a fixed 
ratio, was not practicable, and that, for a single standard, gold 
was the preferable metal. Up to 1873, and somewhat later, 
no one saw far enough into the future to conceive of the re- 
markable fall in the value of silver, which was to occur in a 
comparatively brief time. 

The conditions indicated, however, such depreciation in 
the value of silver as compared with gold as to disturb se- 
riously, if not destroy, the use of both gold and silver, upon 
the fixed ratio, as standard money. The conditions were an 
enormous increase in the silver product, and a corresponding 
decrease in the use of silver in the monetary systems. In 
1864, the output of silver in the United States was about eleven 
million dollars ($11,000,000) worth; in 1870, the amount had 
increased to sixteen millions ($16,000,000 ); in 1875, to thirty- 
two millions ($32,000,000); and in 1876, to about forty 
millions ($40,000,000 ). 

From the beginning of our Civil War until the blockade of 
southern ports was lifted, and the fallow fields of the South 
were again producing cotton, the raw cotton for European 
manufacturers was obtained largely from British India. To 
pay for this, during the years from 1862 to 1866, millions of 
silver went to India and was absorbed in her money system. 
The aggregate, during the four years, was two hundred and 
seventy millions ($270,000,000,) or nearly seventy millions 
($70,000,000) a year. When the exchange of India cotton 
for silver ceased in 1866, or 1867, at least, to a large extent, 
there almost immediately began, by British capitalists, the 
building of railroads, canals and other public improvements in 
India, and these improvements contributed thirty-five millions 
($35,000,000) a year for four years in silver. These im- 
provements having been substantially completed in 1870, the 
demand for silver for that country fell to five millions 
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($5,000,000 ), and for some years thereafter, did not exceed 
ten millions ($10,000,000) a year. 

In 1871, Germany demonetized silver, and the Latin Union 
quickly thereafter limited its coinage of the white metal. 
Germany, after reserving all the silver she needed for subsi- 
diary coinage, had millions to sell, when it would command 
the best price. England had all the silver she needed for her 
subsidiary coinage, and, therefore, was not a purchaser of 
the metal. If the United States had not passed the Act of 
1873, but had opened her mints to the free coinage of silver, 
dollar for dollar, at the ratio of sixteen to one, between the 
flood from Nevada and the floods from Europe, we would 
have been overwhelmed with silver, gold would have left the 
country and a silver standard would have resulted. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


HisToryY OF THE RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


OR some three or four years after the close of the Civil 
War the President and Congress were absorbed in the 
attempt to settle the great political questions, which 

followed close upon its heels. The readjustment and refund- 
ing of the great mass of the public debt, temporary in char- 
acter, demanded immediate attention; but contemporaneous 
with these the question of the return to specie payment was 
discussed, and began to take practical form. At the begin- 
ning of President Lincoln’s second administration, Mr. Fessen- 
den was succeeded, as Secretary of the Treasury, by Hugh 
McCulloch, of Indiana. Mr. McCulloch had been Comptroller 
of the Currency, in that office he had won high regard as a 
financial officer, and on that account was promoted, to the 
head of the Treasury Department, by Mr. Lincoln. In 1865, 
the general opinion of the country was that, in a short time, 
in some way and by some easy process, without  ser- 
ious injury to business or property interests, and without 
great hardship to any class, we would resume specie pay- 
ments. These opinions were largely the product of exuber- 
ant hope, and a lack of experience. True, the light of exper- 
ience shown upon the problem from other lands, but in our 
Government, and with our monetary system, the question 
was a new one, the course unmarked. 

At this time but few had any adequate conception of the 
long road we were to travel, and the years that would inter- 
vene before the paper money of the Nation would be equal 
to and interchangeable with coin. A prediction that it would 
take fourteen years to resume would have been ridiculed and 
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regarded as so preposterous as to require no answer. This 
feeling of hope and confidence was natural. The financial 
operations of the war period had been marvelously successful, 
the raising of the vast sums necessary had not apparently 
injured business, nor crippled the material resources of the Na- 
tion. Under these circumstances, it seemed that the Govern- 
ment could do what it would. It was expected, however, 
that a reaction would follow the period of financial expansion, 
and, in some quarters, grave apprehensions were entertained 
that the return to normal conditions would be attended with 
some business depression, perhaps industrial paralysis and 
panic. 

The first plan for the redemption of United States notes, 
and for the refunding of the interest-bearing obligations of the 
Government was suggested by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Hugh McCuiloch, in his annual report, submitted to Con- 
gress in December, 1865. At this time, the total debt of the 
United States, in round numbers, was $2,739,000,000, of 
which sum $1,618,000,000 consisted in temporary obligations, 
the greater part of which had to be paid or refunded within 
a brief period. The legal-tender notes and fractional currency 
amounted to $452,000,000. For this latter sum there was no 
time fixed for payment, but the faith of the Nation was 
pledged to redeem them, at some time, in gold or silver, or 
make them receivable for some other form of obligation, 
which would ultimately be paid in coin. 

The leading feature of this report of the Secretary was its 
plan for resumption. It was proposed to resume specie pay- 
ments by redeeming and destroying the greenbacks as rapidly 
as the public welfare would permit, or, at least, to continue the 
process of redemption and destruction until the notes remaining 
in circulation should be forced to a par with gold. The Secre- 
tary asked for authority to issue six per cent. bonds, and thereby 
to raise the means to redeem the notes. He also recom- 
mended that the legal-tender quality of the compound interest 
notes should cease at maturity. Whether the greenbacks in 
circulation when they should be brought to par with gold 
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should remain in circulation, or be redeemed and destroyed, 
was left undetermined. Just how far the process of redemp- 
tion and destruction would have to go before parity would 
be reached, was, of course, a matter of conjecture, but the 
Secretary believed that the retirement of a hundred million 
would bring the remainder to par. Men in debt took alarm 
at this proposition to reduce so materially the volume of 
money, but the House of Representatives, immediately and 
without debate or consideration, passed a resolution concur- 
ring in and commending the proposition of the Secretary, to 
contract the currency as a means to redemption. 

On the twenty-first of February, 1866, Mr. Morrill, for the 
Ways and Means Committee, reported, from that committee, 
the bill which ultimately, and, after a long financial discus- 
sion, and with many amendments, became the law of April 
12th, 1866. This bill conferred upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury authority to sell more than a billion and a half of 
bonds, and with the proceeds to pay temporary obligations 
and particularly to redeem, as rapidly as to him seemed best, 
the United States notes. Thus the Secretary, if the bill had 
passed in this form, would have had plenary power, but 
largely on account of objections to the unlimited power given 
the Secretary to redeem and cancel the greenbacks, the House 
defeated the bill by a vote of sixty-five to seventy. The bill 
was then recommitted to the committee, and amended so 
that the Secretary could not retire more than $10,000,000 of 
the United States notes in the first six months after the pas- 
sage of the act, and not more than $4,000,000 a month there- 
after. In this form the bill passed the House. 

Mr. Sherman opposed the bill in the committee, and 
on the floor of the Senate, and in this opposition he stood 
almost alone. First, he was opposed to the unlimited power 
conferred upon the Secretary to refund nearly the whole body 
of the public debt. He favored such powers as would enable 
him to deal with the portion of the debt requiring immediate 
payment, or other disposition, but he thought, and thought 
wisely, as the sequel proved, that it would be a serious error 
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to bind, by legislation, operations that must be far in the 
future; but he was particularly opposed to the Secretary's 
plan for the redemption of the greenbacks, —the plan for the 
resumption of specie payments. Senator Sherman asserted 
that the contraction of the notes, as a means of bringing them 
up to gold, would, in the end, not only prove a failure, but 
that the influence of the trial and failure would tend to post- 
pone the day of resumption. He predicted that the con- 
traction allowed, and invited by the law, would depress and 
disturb business, and especially that it would alarm debtors 
who, finding the discharging of debts becoming more and 
more difficult, would start a clamor for more money, and, 
in the end, defeat the Secretary’s plan, and probably secure 
an additional issue of United States notes, and thus add to 
the difficulties of resumption, when it should be undertaken 
along other lines. His reasoning was correct, and his proph- 


ecy came true. 
In the debate in the Senate on the bill Mr. Sherman said :— 


“Tt seems to me that the whole object of the passage of this bill is 
to place it within the power of the Secretary of the Treasury to con- 
tract the currency of the country, and thus, as I think, to produce an 
unnecessary strain upon the people. The power I do not think ought to 
be given him. The House of Representatives did not intend to give him 
the power. They debated the bill a long time, and it was defeated on 
the ground that they would not confer on the Secretary this power to 
reduce the currency, and finally it was passed with a proviso contained 
in the bill, which I will now read: ‘Provided that of the United States 
notes not more that $10,000,000 may be retired and cancelled within six 
months from the passage of this Act, and thereafter not more than 
$4,000,000 in any one month.’ The purpose of the House of Representa- 
tives was, while giving the Secretary power to fund the debt as it ma- 
tured, or even before maturity, giving him the most ample power over the 
debt of the United States, to limit his power over the currency, lest he 
might carry to an extreme the view presented by him in his annual re- 
port. If this proviso would accomplish the purpose designed by the 
House of Representatives, I would cease all opposition to this bill; but 
I know it will not, and, for this very obvious reason, that there is no re- 
straint upon the power of the Secretary of the Treasury to accumulate legal- 
tender notes inthe Treasury. He may retire $200,000,000 of legal-tender 
notes by retaining them in his possession without cancellation, and thus ac- 
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complish the very purpose the House of Representatives did not intend to 
allow him to accomplish. He may sell the bonds of the United States, 
at any value he chooses, for legal-tenders, and he may hold those legal- 
tenders in his vaults, thus retiring them from the business of the country, 
and thus produce the very contraction that the House of Representatives 
meant to deny him the power to do. Therefore, this proviso, which only 
limits the power of cancelling securities or notes, does not limit his 
power over the currency and he may, without violating this bill, contract 
the currency according to his own good-will and pleasure.’’ 


Time fully verified Senator Sherman’s opinion, as to the 
effect of this law. The reaction certain to follow, or appear 
contemporaneously with the changing conditions, set in soon 
after the passage of the Act of April 12th, 1866. As a result, 
the first business flurry after the act was passed brought to 
Congress complaints that the volume of money was _ insuffi- 
cient. Fast upon the heels of these complaints came demands 
that the retirement of the greenbacks be stopped, and also de- 
mands for more money, just as Mr. Sherman had predicted. 
It would be difficult to determine how much of the business 
and industrial troubles of those times was attributable to the 
retirement of the United States notes, and how much was the 
result of changing conditions in other respects, but the most 
palpable cause was the action of the Secretary, and his plan 
of resumption, therefore, bore the blame. 

The Act of 1866, so far as it related to the retirement and 
cancellation of the legal-tender notes operated until that por- 
tion of it was repealed on the fourth day of February, 1868. 
The Secretary did not adhere closely to the proviso limiting 
the amount of notes to be cancelled each month; of course 
he never exceeded the amount, but he did not always cancel 
$4,000,000 a month. On the contrary, on several occasions, 
he re-issued notes which had been redeemed, and frequently 
held them in the Treasury uncancelled. Congress did not re- 
spond to the demands for a repeal of the law until there had 
been retired, of greenbacks and fractional currency, about 
$75,000,000, and a large amount of other obligations that 
served with more or less facility as money. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, in -his annual report, submitted to Congress 
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in December, 1867, announced that the law should not be 
repealed, but that the retirement of the United States notes 
should continue as rapidly as circumstances would permit. 
And just here might be set down Mr. Sherman’s first plan 
for the resumption of specie payments, so as to bring it into 
sharp contrast with the plan of Secretary McCulloch. Mr. 
Sherman always believed that it was a mistake, or rather a 
misfortune, that we were compelled to repeal the law allow- 
ing the greenbacks to be funded into bonds. He asserted at 
all times that the repeal of that law opened the wide gap 
between the notes and the bonds, and that the difficulties of 
resumption had been multiplied thereby. Of course, it goes 
without saying that, if the notes had been fundable into a 
class of bonds, the notes would not have been less valuable 
than the bonds into which they could be converted, but the 
foreclosure of the right to convert into bonds by limiting the 
right to a certain time, seemed, and perhaps was, necessary 
in order to float the bonds. Mr. Sherman proposed, soon 
after the close of the war, that the first step toward the re- 
sumption of specie payments, and the one that could be 
taken with the least disturbance to business, should be to 
make the notes fundable into a coin bond. He did not con- 
template as a part of his plan that the notes should be de- 
stroyed, or retired, but that, by being fundable into a low 
interest coin bond, they would be brought to par with gold, 
and then might be retained as a desirable form of currency. 
When the second session of the Fortieth Congress assem- 
bled, in December, 1867, the pressure against further contrac- 
tion was irresistible. Gen. Schenck, for the Ways and Means 
Committee, promptly reported a bill prohibiting the further 
retirement and cancellation of United States notes. The 
bill passed the House by a vote of one hundred and twenty- 
seven ayes to thirty-two noes. Mr. Sherman took charge of 
the bill in the Senate, and strongly supported it in the Sen- 
ate debate. On the ninth day of January, 1868, he said:— 


‘‘It will satisfy the public mind that no further contraction will be 
made when industry is in a measure paralyzed. We hear the complaint 
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from all parts of the country, from all branches of industry, from every 
State in the Union, that industry for some reason is paralyzed and that 
trade and enterprise are not so well rewarded as they were. Many, per- 
haps erroneously, attribute all this to the contraction of the currency,— 
a contraction which, I believe, is unexampled in the history of any Na- 
tion. $140,000,000 have been withdrawn, out of $737,000,000, in less than 
two years. There is no example that I know of, of such rapid contrac- 
tion. It may be wise, it may be beneficial, but still it has been so rapid 
as to excite a stringency that is causing complaint, and I think the 
people have a right to be relieved from it. 

‘This bill will restore to the legislature their power over the cur- 
rency, a power too important to be delegated to any single officer of 
the Government. I do not wish to renew the discussion that occurred 
here, two years ago, on the passage of the Act of April 24th, 1866, but 
it is still my opinion, as it always has been, that the question of the 
amount of currency ought to be fixed by Congress. We have the power 
to coin money, and to regulate the value thereof. We have coined 
money in the form of paper money, and certainly the- power of Con- 
gress in this respect ought not to be delegated to any single officer. 
If contraction ought to be established as the policy, it should be by 
Congress, not by the Secretary of the Treasury, and it is not wise to 
confer upon any officer of the Government a power of this kind which 
can be, and may‘ be, properly controlled and limited by Congress.’’ 


He observed further that if the power to regulate the vol- 
ume of the currency was left with Congress, as it should be, 
the duty thus resting upon the representatives of the people 
would be discharged, with the knowledge that the undivided 
responsibility was with them, and could not be shifted upon 
or shared with an executive officer. He said that the measure 
then under consideration was ‘‘only preliminary to others of 
far greater importance that must command our attention.” 
The other measures were: First.— The continuation, with nec- 
essary amendments, of the National Banking system. Second. 
—Legislation and preparation for the resumption of specie 
payments, and Third.—The redemption of the public debt 
and particularly the removal of doubts as to the kind of money 
in which it was to be paid, and the reduction of public ex- 
penditures. 

On the seventeenth day of December, just before the de- 
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bate on the bill to prohibit the further contraction of the 
currency, and only a few days before he made the remarks 
quoted from, Senator Sherman, for the Finance Committee, had 
made an elaborate report in which he set forth fully and clearly 
the financial situation, and discussed with great ability the 
questions of legislation. He first pointed out the condition, 
amount and character of the public debt, and took pains to 
show that the report that there was a vast amount of 
unliquidated debt, which did not appear in the official debt 
statements, was wholly without foundation. The funding 
scheme, proposed in the bill recommended by the commit- 
tee, had for one of its important objects the redemption of 
the United States notes. This bill fixed the amount of the 
legal-tenders at the amount then existing by law. It pro- 
vided for the redemption of these notes in bonds, and then, 
to-overcome the objection that in dull times there would be 
a sharp contraction of the currency by the conversion of 
notes into interest-bearing bonds, if permitted, to the extent 
of $400,000,000, the re-exchange at the Treasury of bonds 
for United States notes. This scheme of redemption, of 
course, did not contemplate the destruction of the notes, 
when they came into the Treasury in exchange for bonds 
but, on the contrary, the law required that they be reissued 
as the exigency of the Government, and the public welfare 
might require. This plan was never tried, but it appeared 
to have in it the element of elasticity. It was reasonable to 
suppose that, within the limitation of the law as to the 
amount of legal-tenders which could be exchanged for bonds, 
the fluctuations in volume would bear a close relation to the 
fluctuations in the volume of trade and business. 

The following portion of the report states fully Mr. Sher- 
man’s views on this subject:— 


‘““Your Committee regard the provisions of the bill, designed to 
give increased value to the United States note, as of the greatest im- 
portance. When the United States failed to meet its engagements in 
coin, it substituted its notes, and gave to them every value possible. 
When the legal-tender Act of February 25th, 1862, took effect, gold 
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was at a premium of three per cent. That Act not only made the 
United States notes legal-tender for public and private debts, but 
made them convertible, at the pleasure of the holder, into bonds of the 
United States. This provision was regarded as of the highest import- 
ance, without which your Committee are satisfied the legal-tender clause 
could not, at that time, have passed Congress. It was founded upon 
the manifest principle that, when we could only pay in our notes and 
compelled all our citizens to receive them, we ought to receive them 
for our bonds. The note is a contract, no less sacred than the bond. 
By any equitable rule it should bear interest. All former notes issued 
by the United States bore interest — those during the War of 1812, at 
the rate of five and two-fifths per cent., those during the Mexican war 
not exceeding six per cent. So the Exchequer bills of England, forming 
a National currency, bear interest. This incident to a United States 
note past, was only waived by making them convertible into an interest- 
bearing security. This right was plainly printed on the face of the note; 
but it was found to embarrass the Treasury in negotiating its loan when 
under the pressure of war, and therefore, by the Act-of March 3, 1861, 
it was provided ‘that the holders of United States notes, issued under 
and by virtue of said Act, shall present the same for the purpose of ex- 
changing the same for bonds, as therein provided, on or before the first 
day of July, 1863, and thereafter the right so to exchange the same shall 
cease and determine.’ This device to suspend the right of convertibility 
attached to the note was suggested by our late distinguished colleague, 
Judge Collamer, and was only justified by the necessity, then resting upon 
us, of forcing upon the market all forms of public securities. The ne- 
cessity no longer exists, and your Committee think the right ought to 
be restored. If we cannot pay our note in coin, let us pay it in the 
next best commodity, a bond of the United States. The value of the 
note now rests solely upon the compulsory value given it by the legal- 
tender clause; then it will be anchored on the solid basis of an annuity, 
payable in coin. This measure alone will give the ‘‘ greenback” the 
market value of a bond, while heretofore, though made the legal stand- 
ard of value, it has been, and now is, the least valuable form of govern- 
ment security. 

‘‘ Another highly important effect of this provision is to take from 
the Secretary of the Treasury his power to control the currency. 

‘* Under the existing law he is authorized, at his discretion, to contract 
the currency at the rate of four millions of dollars per month, and there 
is no provision to adapt the volume of currency to the ever changing 
demands of trade and commerce. The power, though no doubt exer- 
cised by the Secretary, with the sole view of promoting the public in- 
terests, is one not properly vested in any officer constantly engaged in 
official duties, and it is the cause of wide-spread complaint. No one en- 
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gaged in business can base his calculations upon a currency depending 
not on supply and demand, but upon the discretion of a single officer. 
If currency is scarce, the Secretary is blamed; if it is redundant, he is 
charged with inflating prices. The Government should have no power 
over the currency, except to stamp it with the highest credit, and by 
general rules, known to all men, to limit its amount. All fluctuations of 
the currency, affecting, as they do, the prices of all the commodities, 
should be left solely to the laws of demand and supply. Upon these, 
»business men base their transactions, and should have the benefit of their 
sagacity, without being affected by the arbitrary discretion of the Gov- 
ernment, 

“The plan proposed establishes the maximum currency at the 
amount fixed by law, and it may be diminished by payment for taxes, 
and its conversion into bonds. These processes would, it is believed, 
rapidly restore our currency to the standard of gold without the severe 
disturbance and uncertainty caused by the present system. When the 
restored credit of the Government advances the market value of our 
bonds to the gold standard, specie payments may be resumed and main- 
tained. This plan is in accordance with the uniform practice of our 
Government, prior. to July 1, 1863, and of Great Britain during the long 
period of the suspension of specie payments from 1797 to 1823. The 
holder of paper money was allowed at any time to convert into a bond 
or annuity. The note forced upon the people during a suspension of 
specie payments was never allowed to be of less value than other securi- 
ties, held by public creditors. 

‘“‘It may be alleged that this plan would contract the currency too 
rapidly; that, when trade was inactive and money plenty, it would be 
converted into bonds; and when active business operations were resumed, 
as by the movement of crops, or similar fluctuations of trade, the cur- 
rency would be insufficient, and money too scarce, causing great strin- 
gency and depression of prices. Such would undoubtedly be the effect, 
and it is mainly to furnish this fluctuating currency that banks of issue 
are established by most commercial nations. The usefulness of the Na- 
tional banks is now impaired by the suspension of specie payments. 
Their currency is now not a fluctuating one, but a permanent one. Their 
issues are not returned when trade is idle and, therefore, they are unable 
to relieve a sudden stringency in the money market. 

“‘TIt is to avoid this difficulty that, during the suspension of specie 
payments, your committee propose that any holder of the five-twenty 
bonds, or the consolidated bonds, may, under suitable regulations, and 
within the limit of $400,000,000, present them at the Treasury, and re- 
ceive in exchange United States notes. 

“This would make a currency convertible into bonds, and, within 
proper limits, a debt convertible into currency, and its fluctuations 
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would depend entirely upon the wants of trade and commerce, and not 
in any respect upon the discretion of the Secretary. The money paid 
into the Treasury for taxes, or bonds, would be a bank, or reserve, 
sufficient for the negotiation of the new loan, for the redemption of the 
five-twenty bonds, and for exchange for bonds. 

‘It may be objected that this would continue indefinitely the sus- 
pension of specie payments. Your committee, being sincerely desirous 
of avoiding this result, have given this objection the most careful con- 
sideration, and are of the opinion that experience, the only test of such 
a proposition, will show a contrary effect. 

‘“‘The holder of annuity yielding five per cent. in gold, free from 
all taxes, will not surrender it for a note, only valuable as a currency, 
unless the demand for currency is urgent and stringent, and then it 
ought to be relieved. It will happen that in one part of the country 
bonds will be exchanged for notes, and in another part notes for bonds; 
at one season, money, being idle, will be converted into bonds, to be 
returnable again for money when it is needed. This process will give 
increased value, both to the notes and bonds, and enable the Govern- 
ment eventually to restore both to the standard of gold, when the 
vast productions of oui mines, and the accumulated gold now hoarded 
by our people, will take its place as the best and the only true currency. 
Then the banks restrained by the necessity of redeeming their notes in 
coin, will perform their appropriate function of furnishing a valuable 
currency convertible into coin. 

“If, in practice, it is found that the conversion of bonds into money 
needs further limitation, either by reducing the maximum limit, or by 
charging a percentage, it may be provided for by Congress. The con- 
version is not a right secured to the bondholder as a part of his con- 
tract, but is simply a privilege, designed to regulate the currency, and 
may be modified or withdrawn according to the judgment of Congress.”’ 


Six years after Senator Sherman was still of the opinion 
that the simplest and least injurious course toward specie re- 
sumption would have been ‘that proposed in his report of 
December 17th, 1867. In a speech delivered in the Senate on 
January 16th, 1874, he said:— 


“If this Act (the Act of April r2th, 1866,) had contained a simple 
provision restoring to the holder of the greenback the right to convert 
his note into bonds, there would have been no trouble. Why should it 
not have been done? Simply because the Secretary of the Treasury be- 
lieved the only way to advance the greenbacks was by reducing the 
amount of them; that the only way to get back to specie payments 
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was by the system of contraction. If the legal-tender notes had been 
wedded to any form of gold bond, by being made convertible into it, 
they would have been lifted by the gradual advance of our public credit 
to par in gold, leaving the question of contraction to depend upon the 
amount of notes needed for currency. Sir, it was the separation of our 
greenbacks from our funding system that created the difficulty we have 
upon our hands to-day; and I say now that, in my judgment, the only true 
way to approach specie payments is to restore this principle, and give 
the holder of the greenbacks, who is your creditor, the same right that 
you give to any other creditor. If he has a note which you promised to 
pay and you cannot, and he desires interest on that note by surrendering 
it, why should you not give it to him?”’ 


Up to this time (January 16th, 1874), Mr. Sherman did 
not think it was wise to fix a day when the Government 
would be obligated to redeem all the United States notes 
outstanding, in coin. Senator Morton, as early as 1867, had 
introduced a bill providing that at the expiration of two years 
from the passage of the bill, the Treasury would redeem in 
coin the greenbacks, but this bill the Finance Committee of 
the Senate did not favor. There was a strong sentiment in 
the country favoring a day for resumption, and it would have 
been a very easy matter for Congress to have fixed the day, 
but to provide the means for resumption was a very difficult 
problem. In 1868, at one time, gold was worth fifty per 
cent. premium. To close this gap between gold, and the 
paper money of the country, in any short period, meant the 
most acute distress to debtors. It meant insolvency to many 
who otherwise would pay their debts. Mr. Sherman may 
have been overcautious, but he was not satisfied that the 
conditions were such as to insure the successful carrying out 
of such a plan. It was freely predicted, and from most re- 
spectable authority, as late as 1875, that it was utterly im- 
possible to procure sufficient gold to redeem the notes or 
answer as a gold reserve fund. He desired that any plan of 
resumption once entered upon should not be defeated, either by 
the inability of the Government to carry it out, or by it be- 
ing driven from its purpose by the distress which might at- 
tend the execution of the plan. 
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Mr. Sherman’s plan for the conversion of the notes into 
bonds seemed the most feasible of any suggested up to this 
time, and it was certainly fair to the Government, and to the 
note holder. Such a bond as would have been provided. for 
the purpose, would have been worth less than par, of course, 
but being payable in coin at a fixed time would approximate 
par in gold much more rapidly than a note with no time 
fixed for payment or redemption. Thus the notes would be 
lifted toward par by the increasing value of the bonds, into 
which they were convertible. 

From the passage of the first act authorizing the issue of 
the United States notes, up to the nineteenth of March, 1869, 
the promise to pay written on the face of notes, was a most 
general and indefinite promise to pay at some time. The 
kind of money in which these notes were to be paid was not 
expressed, but, of course, there was no money to pay them 
in except coin, unless they were to be paid in other United 
States notes, which was wholly inadmissible for the purpose 
of redemption. The notes were receivable for public dues, 
except customs duties, and until July Ist, 1863, were con- 
vertible into bonds, but at this latter date the right to con- 
vert into bonds was repealed. So that from this date to 
March, 1869, the value of the notes depended upon their 
availability as legal-tenders to pay private debts, upon their 
receivability for public dues, except customs duties, and upon 
the general promise of the Nation that at some time they 
would be redeemed in coin. Gold reached a lower point in 
March, 1866, than it did at any time, until after the passage 
of the act to strengthen the public credit in 1869. It was 
quoted at $1.25 in March, 1866, and from that to midsummer, 
1869, it fluctuated between $1.50 to $1.25%, the quotation 
for April, 1866. From this condition it was quite evident 
that no progress was being made toward specie resumption. 

During the time Mr. Sherman, and a few other men in 
Congress, were industrious and persistent in their efforts to 
secure some legislation, or to make some preparation toward 
a return to a coin basis, but the controversy between Presi- 
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dent Johnson and his party diverted attention from questions 
of finance to questions of politics, and political policies. In 
the early days of President Johnson’s administration, he seemed 
to be sound on questions of finance, and heartily indorsed 
Secretary McCulloch’s plan to redeem the greenbacks, but be- 
fore the expiration of his term he recommended a virtual re- 
pudiation of the public debt. He became an obstacle in the 
way of financial legislation, and this, added to the inability 
of Congress to agree upon a plan of resumption, which would 
command sufficient votes to overcome executive objections, 
deferred all political legislation during the Johnson adminis- 
tration. 

As already stated, General Grant was inaugurated as Presi- 
dent, on the fourth of March, 1869, and immediately an extra 
session of the Forty-first Congress convened. It was not ex- 
pected that any definite plan providing the detail of resump- 
tion could be passed into legislation at this session, but it 
was the fixed determination of the Republican leaders, of 
both Houses, that some legislation should be enacted, or 
some resolution passed, which would remove all doubts as 
to the good faith of the Nation toward its creditors. There 
were doubts as to the kind of money with which the Gov- 
ernment was obliged to discharge the five-twenty bonds,— 
whether they could be paid in greenbacks, or must be paid 
in coin; and, if they could be paid in greenbacks, whether 
the payment must be made in the notes authorized by the 
war acts, or whether new issues could be provided for the 
purpose. The most serious doubt related to the redemption 
of the greenbacks. Four years had passed, and resumption 
was apparently as far off as ever. Gold speculators con- 
trolled, or manipulated, the price of gold, and the approxi- 
mation of coin and paper seemed to be regulated by their 
wishes and interests. 

As soon as this first session of the Forty-first Congress 
organized, the Senate continued the discussion of a finance 
bill, the chief purpose of which was to remove doubts as to 
the payment of the bonds, and the redemption of the United 
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States notes. Senator Sherman had charge of the bill. A 
declaration as to the intention of the Nation toward its credit- 
ors, similiar in form to the first section of this bill, formed 
a portion of the bill killed by a pocket veto of President 
Johnson, at the close of the preceding Congress. On the 
eleventh day of March, Senator Thurman moved to amend 
the bill so as to exclude from it the five-twenty bonds. If 
this had prevailed, instead of settling the question by a 
square declaration that these bonds were payable in coin, the 
bill would have left the whole matter of paying this class of 
bonds in greater doubt than existed before its passage. The 
amendment was defeated by a vote of thirty-one to twelve. 
Senator Morton, while he was favorable to the declaration in 
the bill that the greenbacks should be redeemed in coin at 
the earliest practical date, was opposed to the other provi- 
sions of the bill. He believed that the first, and only essen- 
tial legislation, was to provide for the redemption of the 
United States notes, and when that was accomplished all 
questions as to the payment of the bonds would be solved. 
The debate ran along until March 15th. 

On the twelfth of March, General Schenck introduced a 
bill in the House, and moved the previous question in its 
passage. The bill contained two sections; the first was in 
substantially the same language as the first section of the 
Senate bill, then under consideration, and the second section 
legalized gold contracts. On the motion of Mr. Allison, of 
lowa, the second section was stricken out. The bill thus 
amended passed the House by a vote of ninety-eight yeas to 
forty-seven nays. The bill reached the Senate on the fifteenth 
of March, and immediately Senator Sherman moved that it 
be substituted for the Senate bill, which motion prevailed, 
and, on the same day, the bill passed the Senate. On the 
nineteenth day of March, the bill was signed by President 
Grant, and it was the first bill signed by him. 

This act was the result of a conviction that, in the conflict 
of opinion upon the subject, nothing could be done beyond 
the announcement of a purpose to keep the Nation’s honor 
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inviolate. The act, however, inspired confidence, and power- 
fully influenced public opinion in the right direction. It was 
really the first step toward resumption, although the actual 
fulfillment of the pledge, so far as the United States was 
concerned, was nearly ten years in the future. It pledged the 
United States ‘‘to make provision, at the earliest practical pe- 
riod, for the redemption of the United States notes in coin.” 

During General Grant's first term, the country enjoyed a 
growth and prosperity which was truly marvelous. The 
public debt was reduced at the rate of nearly a hundred mil- 
lions a year. The United States notes averaged about eighty- 
seven cents in gold during 1872. Taxes were being steadily 
reduced. Prices were reasonable, and men found steady em- 
ployment at remunerative wages. The material growth of 
the country was particularly: manifest, in the building of rail- 
roads. In September, 1872, money became tight in New York, 
but this did not cause any alarm. Nor was it regarded as a 
premonitory sign of a coming storm. Some of the more 
cautious bankers called in loans to a greater amount than 
usual, but by June, of the next year, prosperity seemed again 
to be at high tide. But the apparent clearing was delusive, 
—the brief respite only aggravated the troubles which were 
soon to break upon the country with dreadful force. The 
eastern banks already overloaded with unproductive, and over- 
valued securities, added to the load between September, 1872, 
and September, 1873. On September 18th, of the latter year, 
the great banking house of Jay Cooke & Co. failed, with four 
millions of deposits, gathered from all parts of the country. 
Its fifteen millions of Northern Pacific paper became useless 
in an hour. On the next day the great banking house of 
Fiske & Hatch closed its doors. On the next day, the twen- 
tieth, The Union Trust Company, The National Trust Com- 
pany and the National Bank of the Commonwealth suspended. 
At eleven o'clock, of the same day, the New York Stock 
Exchange, for the first time in its history, closed its doors, 
and the Governing Committee announced that the Board 
would not open until further notice. Following this, and 
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within a few days, the whole country was in the throes of 
a financial panic. 

The primary cause of the panic was the over-construction 
and overvaluation of railroads and railroad securities. The 
needs of the country, especially in the west, had been anticipated 
by more than a decade. In 1861 there had been built 651 
miles of railroad, in 1871, 7,779 miles. The immediate cause 
of the panic was the lack of money. It appeared in the 
midst of the most active industrial conditions. Work was 
plenty, business good, and commerce satisfactory. In this the 
panic of 1873 differed materially from other panics. There 
was plenty of money in the country to have carried on a 
normal volume of business, but so much of it had been in- 
vested in securities and industries, which were unproductive; 
and of inflated value, and these becoming substantially una- 
vailable for the time, and the demands for money increasing 
and imperative,— there was no way out but by forced liquida- 
tion. 

As usual, the public Treasury was called on to supply more 
money. President Grant and Secretary of the Treasury Rich- 
ardson went to New York, during the first days of the panic, 
to discuss with business men the situation, and to afford what 
relief was proper. The Secretary of the Treasury, in an effort 
to ameliorate the money situation, issued $13,000,000 in 
United States notes, in payment of bonds. Stocks were 
dumped upon the market, and sold without regard to price, | 
the holders endeavoring to unload, or to raise money to tide 
over the trouble. Banks in almost every town in the country 
closed their doors, crippling or ruining their customers, and 
entailing losses upon thousands of people. 

Congress was to meet early in December, and toward it 
all eyes turned for relief. When it assembled both Houses 
were immediately deluged with bills, and resolutions, provi- 
ding and proposing every form of relief from the immediate 
return to specie payments to an unlimited issue of greenbacks. 
These proposed remedies ranging from one of these extremes 
to the other, were the reflection of opinions held in the coun- 
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try outside of Congress, but the general trend of opinion was 
for more money, as the most certain remedy. The people in 
distress were praying for some Moses to strike the green- 
back rock. 

The Finance Committee of the Senate immediately took 
up the question of relief to the country. The committee was 
divided generally between those who desired more money, 
and those who believed the only remedy was the return to 
a sound money basis. The line of division was shown in 
the resolutions of the majority and the minority. The major- 
ity, through the chairman of the committee, Mr. Sherman, re- 
ported the following resolution :-— 


‘“‘ Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress, during the present 
session, to adopt definite measures to redeem the pledge made in the 
acts approved March 18th, 1869, entitled ‘an Act to Strengthen the 
Public Credit,’ as follows: ‘And the United States also pledges its 
faith to make provision, at the earliest practical period, for the re- 
demption of the United States notes in coin; and the Committee on 
Finance is directed to report to the Senate at as early a day as is prac- 
ticable, such measures as will not only redeem this pledge of the public 
faith, but will also furnish currency of uniform value, always redeemable 
in gold or its equivalent, and so adjusted as to meet the changing 
wants of trade and commerce.’’”’ 


The minority, through Senator Ferry, of Michigan, re- 
ported the following resolution: — 


“* Resolved, That the Committee on Finance is directed to report to 
the Senate, at as early a day as practicable, such measures as will re- 
store commercial confidence, and give stability and elasticity to the cir- 
culating medium, through a moderate increase of currency.” 


Senator Ferry was one of a type of statesman of the west, 
and middle-west, who were, at bottom, sound on the finan- 
cial questions of the time, but who had surrendered, to an 
extent, to the demand for more money. The minority reso- 
lution was a conservative expression of the demand for more 
money, as its last clause indicated: ‘‘a moderate increase of 
currency;” its supporters, many of them at least, favored a 
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return to specie payments, but in effect their proposition was 
a violation of the pledge contained in the Act of March 18th, 
1869. Every increase of the United States notes tended to 
decrease the value of the notes, measured in gold, and thereby 
delayed and rendered more difficult their redemption in coin. 
This resolution was simply a sop to the inflationists, and 
while it purported to direct the Finance Committee to report 
such measures as would restore confidence, and give stability 
and elasticity to the circulating medium, it limited the com- 
mittee to one way of doing it, and that was by ‘‘a moderate 
increase of currency.” | 

The majority resolution reported, and supported by Sen- 
ator Sherman, was an unqualified reaffirmance of the pledge 
of 1869. It directed the committee to report such measures 
as would ‘‘furnish a currency of uniform value, always re- 
deemable in coin or its equivalent, and so adjusted as to 
meet the changing wants of trade and commerce.” This 
clause contained the whole sum of resumption. 

These resolutions were the subject-matter of a long and 
exhaustive debate in the Senate. On the sixteenth day of 
January, 1874, Mr. Sherman, in support of the propositions 
of the majority resolution, made one of the ablest, and most 
elaborate financial speeches of his life. It contained a severe 
criticism of Congress for its dereliction of duty, in not carry- 
ing out the pledge of 1869. He said: — 

““Mr. PRESIDENT, We see, then, the effect of this promise. And I 
have come to what I regard as a painful question to discuss,— how have 
we redeemed our promise? It was Congress that made it, in obedience 
to the public voice; and no act of Congress ever met with more hearty 
and generous approval. But I say to you, with sorrow, that Congress 
has done no single act, the tendency of which has been to advance 
the value of these notes to a gold standard; and I shall make that 
clearer before I get through. Congress made this promise five years 
ago. The people believed, and business men believed it. Four years 
have passed away since then, and your dollar in greenbacks is worth no 
more to-day than it was on the eighteenth day of March, 1870, and no 
act of yours has even tended to advance the value of that greenback to 


par in gold, while every affirmative act of yours since that time has 
tended to depreciate its value, and to violate your promise.” 
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He showed that between March 18th, 1869, and January 
1oth, 1874, the volume of the United States notes had been 
increased from $356,000,000 to $387,890,000, and that the 
fractional currency, in the same time, had been increased 
$21,046,000. . All of which, he contended, had tended to de- 
preciate the value of the notes, and was, therefore, in violation 
of the pledge ‘‘to redeem at the earliest practical period.” 
Then he said:— 


“Sir, I regard it as the proudest achievement of the American 
people that, so soon after the war, they so faithfully and honorably re- 
deemed their obligation to the bondholder. I demand the same honor- 
able fulfillment of your promise to the note holder. Now is the time to 
make the stand, not only to prevent any further violation of the law, 
and of our promise, but to retrace our steps, and to give some decisive 
token that you will pay our paper money in coin, as we agreed to do.”’ 


At this time the real contest was between those who con- 
tended for a ‘‘moderate increase of currency,” and those 
who opposed any increase. The attitude of the latter was 
expressed by Mr. Sherman, in his speech of January 16th, in 
the following words :— 


“‘T say, therefore, that if the ideas of these gentlemen are to prevail in 
the Senate, they ought to tell the country when, and under what cir- 
cumstances, they will redeem this promise. I say to Senators that if 
now, in this time of temporary panic, a great part of which, as I shall 
show, has already passed over, we yield one single inch to the desire 
for paper money in this country, we shall cross the Rubicon, and there 
will be no power in Congress to check the issue. If you want forty 
millions now, how easy will it be to get forty millions again! If you 
want one hundred millions now, convertible into these three-sixty-five 
currency bonds, how soon will you want one hundred millions more! 
Will there not always be men in debt? Will not always men, with 
bright hopes, embark too rashly on the treacherous sea of credit? Will 
there not always be a.demand made upon you for an increase? And 
when you have crossed the Rubicon, and have fulfilled the pledges you 
have already made to the people of the United States, where can you 
stop? Where our ancestors stopped at the close of the Revolution; 
where the French people stopped in the midst of their revolutionary 
fervor.”’ 
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While the Senate was debating these resolutions, the Fi- 
nance Committee was engaged in drafting a bill. The com- 
mittee was divided in opinion, about as the Senate was, and 
the only possible result of its deliberations was a measure 
which reflected in some small degree the views of each mem- 
ber of the majority, but as a whole did not wholly meet the 
views of any member. This bill was reported by Mr. Sher- 
man on the eighteenth day of March, 1874, and, at the time 
and in giving notice that he would call up the bill the next 
day, he said that it was a compromise measure more or less 
acceptable all around, but yet not wholly satisfactory to any 
member of the committee. Some of the provisions, he stated, 
he had agreed to with great reluctance. 

The first section of the bill fixed the amount of United 
States notes at $382,000,000. This was the amount supposed 
to be outstanding. The legal limit at the time was $356,000,- 
ooo. The second section of the bill provided a plan for the 
redemption of the United States notes. Mr. Sherman said: — 


‘This section is an honest effort to deal with the great problem 
of redemption.” 


At this time the propositions looking to the redemption 
of the greenbacks could be reduced to three general plans; 
they were, first, the absolute redemption of the notes in 
coin; second, making them receivable for customs duties; 
and third, their conversion into coin bonds. 

But few believed that sufficient coin could be obtained to 
successfully carry out the first plan, and those who favored 
it were of two classes: first, those who were opposed to 
the party in power, and urged immediate resumption to em- 
barrass it; and, second, those who conceded that some time 
must intervene before the Government could aly begin the 
payment of the notes in coin. 

The second plan was wholly inadinicinie because the 
customs duties were pledged to the payment of the interest 
on the public debt, which must be paid in coin. The third 
plan was the one proposed in this bill,—that the notes 
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should be made convertible into a coin bond. On this point 
Mr. Sherman said: — 


‘““We then come to the redemption in bonds. There is the moral 
obligation, on the part of the United States, which has issued its notes 
payable in coin, but for reasons of public policy does not pay in coin, 
to give its creditors its notes bearing interest in place of coin. The 
United States cannot plead inability to pay interest on its notes, if it 
cannot, or will not, pay the principal. Why should not the United 
States give its obligation bearing interest just as any individual would 
have to do? Here is a moral obligation which rests upon the United 
States every day of the year, to every holder of these notes, because, 
although the United States has not said when it will redeem these 
notes in coin, yet it is bound to do what it can to give them additional 
value. Although it may not receive these notes for customs duties, 
why can it not receive these notes in payment of bonds? Why dis- 
criminate against these notes in the sale of bonds? The answer is that 
during the war we were compelled to do it; and so we were. I 
very reluctantly yielded to that necessity. We were compelled to do 
it, but, sir, it was only expected that that would continue to the 
close of the war; and, practically during the whole of the war, these 
notes were received at par for bonds at par. 

“If therefore, we are to take any step toward specie payment, 
why not give to the holder of United States notes who demands it, 
a bond of the United States, bearing a reasonable rate of interest, in 
exchange for his notes?’”’ 


After a long debate in the Senate the bill was amended, 
so as to increase the amount of United States notes to $400,- 
000,000, and the National banks were allowed an additional 
circulation of $46,000,000. Thus the bill was transformed 
from a measure to facilitate the return to specie payments, to 
one which would have created conditions rendering it more 
difficult. 

The trend of opinion in Congress was seriously in favor 
of an increase of currency. This was simply a reflection of 
the trend of opinion outside of Congress. Financial difficul- 
ties were pressing hard upon thousands of business men. 
Evidences of the panic were still visible on every hand. 
Debtors could not pay their debts, and forced liquidation was 
the order of the day. Naturally, men in distress for money 
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came to the conclusion that there was not enough money to 
do the business of the country. President Grant, in his mes- 
sage, took that view of the situation, and, if he did not rec- 
ommend an increase, he at least gave the impression that 
such remedy would meet his approval. 

While the Senate was discussing the bill referred to, the 
House was also discussing, and voting on like propositions. 
The vote was on fixing the amount of legal-tender notes at 
$356,000,000. This was lost by a large majority. The next 
vote was on fixing the amount at $382,000,000, and this was 
voted down by about the same majority. The third vote 
was upon the proposition to fix the amount at $400,000,000, 
and this carried. It was quite evident, from the votes in both 
Houses of Congress, that no legislation which might operate 
as a measure of contraction could pass, and hence that no 
resumption legislation was possible at this session. The bill 
increasing the United States notes, and permitting National 
banking associations to take out additional circulation, passed 
the Senate by a vote of 29 yeas to 24 nays, and the House 
by a vote of 140 yeas to 102 nays. But an unexpected ob- 
stacle appeared in the path of the inflationists. President 
Grant, in his message four months. before, said:— 


‘In view of the great actual contraction that has taken place in the 
currency, and the contraction continuously going on, due to the increase 
of manufactures and all the industries, 1 do not believe there is too 
much of it now for the dullest period of the year. Indeed, if clearing- 
houses should be established, thus forcing redemption, it is a question 
for your consideration whether banking should not be made free, retain- 
ing all the safeguards now required to secure billholders.’’ 


Evidently the President had not thought the matter to a 
conclusion when he made the suggestion just quoted. There 
was nothing more certain than that free banking, before coin 
resumption was established, would have opened the way to 
unlimited inflation of the National bank circulation. The Presi- 
dent came to this conclusion himself before this measure was 
presented for his approval, and while it did not provide for 
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free banking, and only increased the currency moderately, as 
the inflationists contended, yet he vetoed the bill. An at- 
tempt was made to pass it over the veto, but sufficient votes 
could not be commanded. Senator Sherman voted against 
the bill in all its stages, after the increase of currency was 
voted in, and he voted to sustain the veto of President Grant. 

The adjournment of the first session of the Forty-third 
Congress, without having done anything to ameliorate the 
financial and business troubles of the country, was received 
with widespread dissatisfaction. Congress is pretty generally 
believed to hold the gates out of which issue all blessings, 
and from which escape all woes. When Congress adjourned, 
in the summer of 1874, the people demanded of the party in 
power the reasons for the failure to turn panic and distress 
into prosperity and content. The Republican party, unlike 
Falstaff, who scorned to answer under compulsion, answered 
promptly with reasons, but they were not accepted as suffi- 
cient, and, for the first time since the beginning of the war, 
it lost the House of Representatives. The panic of 1873, and 
the Democratic victory in 1874, were not unmixed evils. 
They made the passage of the Resumption Act possible at a 
much earlier day than it otherwise would have been passed. 
The real turning point of the contest between the inflation- 
ists and those who were striving to keep the paper currency 
from being increased so that resumption might not be delayed 
or made more difficult,.was the veto of President Grant. 
He said in his veto message: — 


“The theory in my belief is a departure from the true principles 
of finance, National interest, National obligations to creditors, Con- 
gressional promises, party pledges on the part of both political parties, 
and of personal views and promises made by me in every annual mes- 
sage sent to Congress, and in each inaugural address,” 


No public man did more to sustain the President in his 
position than Senator Sherman. While the Senator was not 
able to control a majority of the votes of his party colleagues, 
in Congress, upon the proposition of the committee bill, his 
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opinion and attitude, no doubt exerted a powerful influence 
upon the President. Ten days before the veto, it was almost 
universally believed that Grant would sign the bill. His an- 
nual message inferentially gave promise of an approval, but 
the discussion in Congress, and further consideration, led 
him to believe that the bill would, in a manner, commit the 
country to an irredeemable paper currency, and would in- 
definitely postpone the return to a gold basis. No military 
victory of the great soldier brought to his country more good 
than this civil triumph worked out in the quiet of the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion. On the fourth of June, 1874, President 
Grant wrote a letter to Senator Jones, of Nevada, in which 
he expressed the opinion that it was the supreme duty of 
the Nation to return to a specie basis at the earliest practical 
moment. He said: — 


“I believe it a high and plain duty (for the United States), to re- 
turn to a specie basis at the earliest practicable day, not only in 
compliance with legislation and party pledges, but as a step indispen- 
sable to lasting National prosperity.” 


Notwithstanding the defeat of the Inflation Bill, and the 
great influence of Grant, the trend of political sentiment. in 
1874 was toward inflation, and general discontent with the 
existing conditions prevailed. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


History OF RESUMPTION CONTINUED.— THE ELECTION OF Wo. 
ALLEN, GOVERNOR OF OHIO, IN 1873.— THE SALARY GRAB.— 
Onto PoLirics.— SHERMAN CHAIRMAN OF CONVENTION.— DEmo- 
CRATIC VicTORY IN OHIO.— THE NATIONAL HoUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES DEMOCRATIC.— THE RESUMPTION ACT. 


business depression of the year naturally militated 

against the party in power. General Hayes had 
been elected Governor of Ohio by a plurality of upwards of 
20,000 in 1871. In 1872 the Republican plurality, at the 
October election, for State offices, fell to about 14,000. In 1873 
William Allen, the Democratic candidate for Governor, was 
elected with a Democratic legislature, which insured the 
return of Senator Thurman to the Senate to succeed himself. 
A variety of causes contributed to this Democratic victory. 
Congress, at its last session, had passed the ‘‘Salary Grab 
Act.” Although more Republicans, both in the Senate and 
House voted against the salary grab than Democrats, yet 
the Republicans were held responsible for the measure, be- 
cause they were in the majority. Senator Sherman voted 
against the increase of salaries, as did his Democratic col- 
league, Senator Thurman. At the opening of the campaign 
of 1874, the Republican party had accumulated a load of 
difficulties. Thousands of Republicans, who were yet en- 
tangled in business troubles, were bitterly disappointed in 
the failure of the Inflation Bill. Their personal disappoint- 
ments were aggravated by the conduct of Congress, in pro- 
viding for themselves increased salaries, while they denied 
an increase in the volume of money to the people. A large 


ale Republicans began to lose ground in 1873. The 
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number were disappointed because no step had been taken 
toward specie payments, and while these did not support 
the Democratic party, yet they were inactive, and critical 
toward the Republican party, and showed by their conduct 
that their faith in it had diminished. In the preceding Jan- 
uary, Governor Allen had been inaugurated, amid the great- 
est political rejoicing, and with the attendance of an enor- 
mous crowd of people. Two days after, the legislature 
elected Senator Thurman Senator for the term beginning March 
4th, 1875. The previous election of Thurman had been con- 
sidered in the nature of an accident, so far, at least, as the 
election of a Democratic legislature was concerned, but here 
was a Democratic legislature, elected with a Democratic 
Governor, with a majority of more than twenty on joint 
ballot. This year, for the first time, the liquor question en- 
tered into the political situation in Ohio, and its influence, 
as usual, was against the Republicans. The Democratic Con- 
vention, presided over by General Ewing, launched a boom 
for Governor Allen for President in 1876, and in the platform 
committed the party to fiat money. The signs were all pro- 
pitious for Democratic victory. 

The Republicans met, in State Convention in Columbus, on 
September 2nd. Charles Foster was made temporary chairman. 
His speech on opening the proceedings was congratulatory as 
to the achievements of the party, but it did not ring with the 
usual expressions of expected victory. Senator Sherman was 
made permanent chairman of the Convention. He made a 
very brief speech in taking the chair. One expression was 
significant of the situation. He said: ‘‘ There is here no un- 
seemly struggle for office or honor.” 

The Democrats carried the State, and elected thirteen, out 
of the twenty-one, Members of Congress. Samuel J. Tilden 
was elected Governor of New York, over General Dix. When 
the general results were reckoned it was found that the 
Democrats would control the next House of Representa- 
tives by a majority of sixty-seven votes. The Republicans 
lost largely in the Senate, and at this time it became evident 
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that as fast as the commissions of the Republican Senators 
from the South expired, they would be succeeded by Demo- 
crats. After the expiration of the short session of the Forty- 
third Congress, which would assemble in December, the 
House would be Democratic, and the Senate Republican for 
the next two years, a situation which precluded all hope of 
financial legislation during that time. To the Republicans it 
was a time of anxiety and consideration. The party had 
failed, with ample majorities in both Houses of Congress, to 
make any provision for the resumption of specie payments. 
In every other respect the Republican party had been diligent 
and wise, but, as to this supreme act, which, when accom- 
plished, was to rival in glory the achievements of the battle- 
fields, it had fallen short of just expectations. The obstacle 
in the way of legislation, upon the subject of resumption, had 
been the difference of opinion as to the means to secure it. 
But now, there was but one way, either to agree upon 
a measure, or indefinitely postpone all efforts to return to a 
coin basis. It was a critical situation, and when Congress 
met, in December, there was a general concensus of opinion 
among Republican members of the Senate and House that 
they must pass some definite practical resumption act, or, 
failing, the party might as well turn its effects and hopes 
over to an assignee. It was not only a critical situation, but 
it was a most difficult one. Its solution required eminent 
statesmen to give up the cherished plans of years, and ac- 
cept, upon this question of superlative importance, the opinions 
of others, and opinions which they had criticised and con- 
demned. It was another day of compromise,—a sacrificing 
of personal opinions, and pet schemes, for the general good. 

On the assembling of Congress in December (1874), a 
caucus, or conference of the Republican Senators was imme- 
diately called, to consider the question of financial legislation. 
On the motion of Senator Sherman a committee of eleven 
was appointed. This committee was made up as follows: 
John Sherman, Chairman, William B. Allison, George S. Bout- 
well, Roscoe Conkling, George F. Edmunds, Thomas W. 
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Ferry, F. T. Frelinghuysen, Timothy O. Howe, John A. 
Logan, Oliver P. Morton and Aaron A. Sargent. In every re- 
spect this was a most notable committee,— while it embraced, 
in its membership, the highest talent and largest experience 
of the Senate, there was also represented almost every variety 
of financial opinion, which had been held by Republican 
statesmen. It was thought, and wisely as the sequel demon- 
strated, that, if the committee could agree upon a bill for re- 
sumption, it would pass. The great problem was to secure 
an agreement of the committee. 

Senator Sherman's favorite plan for resumption had been 
the conversion of the greenbacks into coin bonds. He never 
wavered in his belief that this was the simplest, and most 
certain means of bringing the United States notes to a par 
with coin, and he had fought for legislation proper to accom- 
plish this form of resumption through many sessions of Con- 
gress, but he was ready now to support any measure that 
gave promise of either securing the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, or of making substantial progress toward it. The 
members of the committee differed so widely, and so radi- 
cally as to means, that, under ordinary circumstances, all hope 
of accomplishing anything would have been immediately 
abandoned, but a disagreement meant the disruption of the 
Republican party, and an acknowledgment that, upon the 
supreme question of the time, its representatives were unequal 
to the exigencies of the occasion. 

There was one important point upon which the committee 
could not agree, and that was as to the cancellation of the 
greenbacks after they had been redeemed. Some members, 
Senator Morton, particularly, were unalterably opposed to the 
destruction of the greenbacks. The question was whether, 
when redeemed, they should be re-issued, and continued in cir- 
culation. Senator Sherman was favorable to the re-issue, and 
the keeping in circulation of such amount of notes as could 
be kept at par with coin. It was, therefore, agreed that the 
measure should contain no provision or expression as to the 
re-issue of the notes after redemption. It was further agreed 
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that Senator Sherman, in presenting the bill to the Senate, 
should not commit the committee to any opinion, or position, 
upon the question of re-issue. It was hoped that the ques- 
tion could be postponed for future disposition, otherwise it 
would probably defeat the bill. Many members of both 
Houses, who were sincerely in favor of bringing the United 
States notes to a par with gold, would not support a meas- 
ure likely to accomplish the object, if it, at the same time, 
provided for or permitted the cancellation of the greenbacks. 
They had become very popular as money, and there was a 
strong sentiment against turning over to banking associations 
the control of the paper currency. The people generally re- 
garded the United States notes as a most desirable form of 
paper money, a loan without interest, and, in this particular of 
advantage to the Government, a safe and sound currency, and 
therefore to be retained. Whatever might be the scientific 
objections to this form of circulating medium, furnished by 
the Government, the popular sentiment in its favor was so 
strong that many Senators and Members would not fly in the 
face of it, by voting for any measure which would perma- 
nently retire these notes, and substitute, in their stead, the 
issues of National banks. 

The position of the committee, fixed by the necessities of 
the situation, presented the anomaly of a redemption, or pay- 
ment of public obligations, without providing that the obliga- 
tions should be extinguished in the process of redemption, 
or cease upon being paid. Of course, if the notes redeemed, 
were re-issued it would be for services or supplies, or in 
payment of other obligations, and they would thereby become 
new obligations; the process afterwards became known as 
the endless chain. One provision of the Resumption Act, 
however, gave its supporters a tenable argument against the 
criticism, that it was a kind of redemption that did not re- 
deem, a payment that did not extinguish the obligation. The 
third section of the act provided, in effect, that the volume 
of greenbacks should be reduced to $300,000,000 in the fol- 
lowing manner, viz: That as National bank circulation. in- 
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creased, greenbacks to the amount of eighty per centum. of 
such increase should be retired and cancelled, and this process 
should go on until there was outstanding $300,000,000, and 
no more. It was quite evident that this gradual retirement 
of the notes, depending altogether upon the issue of Na- 
tional bank-notes, would be slow, and that it would probably 
take all the time, before the date fixed for resumption, to re- 
duce the volume to $300,000,000; it was, therefore, argued 
that there was ample time to determine the question of the 
re-issue between that and January Ist, 1879, when the whole 
body of the notes would be redeemable in coin. 

The bill providing for resumption was the product of the 
Republican caucus committee. The most important parts, 
however, were drafted by Senators Sherman and Edmunds. 
After it was completed and approved, Senator Sherman pre- 
sented it to the Senate Finance Committee for its official ac- 
tion, and, under instructions from the Committee, he reported 
it to the Senate on the twenty-first day of December (1874). 


The bill, as reported and as passed, is as follows:— 


** An AcT TO PROVIDE FOR THE RESUMPTION OF SPECIE 


PAYMENTS.” 


““ Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled: That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and required, as_ rapidly 
as practicable, to cause to be coined, at the mints of the United 
States, silver coins of the denominations of ten, twenty-five and fifty 
cents, of standard value, and to issue them in redemption of an equal 
number and amount of fractional currency, of similar denominations, 
or, at his discretion, he may issue such silver coins through the mints, 
the Sub-Treasuries, public depositaries and post-offices of the United 
States; and, upon such issue, he is hereby authorized, and required 
to redeem as equal amount of such fractional currency until the 
whole amount of fractional currency outstanding shall be redeemed. 

SEcTION 2. That so much of section three thousand five hundred 
and twenty-four, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as pro- 
vides for a charge ot one-fifth of one per centum. for converting stand- 
ard gold bullion into coin, is hereby repealed. And hereafter no charge 
shall be made for that service. 
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SECTION 3. That section five thousand one hundred and _ seventy- 
seven of the Revised Statutes, limiting the aggregate amount of circu- 
lating notes of National banking associations, be, and is hereby re- 
pealed; and each existing banking association may increase its circulat- 
ing notes in accordance with existing law, without respect to said 
aggregate limit; and the provisions of the law for the withdrawal and 
redistribution of National bank currency, among the several States and 
Territories, are hereby repealed. And whenever so often as circulating 
notes shall be issued to any such banking associations, so increasing its 
capital or circulating notes, or so newly organized as aforesaid, it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem the legal- 
tender United States notes in excess only of three hundred millions 
of dollars, to the amount of eighty per centum. of the sum of National 
bank notes so issued to any such banking association as aforesaid, and 
to continue such redemption, as such circulating notes are issued, until 
there shall be outstanding the sum of three hundred million dollars of 
such legal-tender United States notes, and no more. And on and after 
the first day of January, Axxo Domini, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
nine, the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem in coin the United 
States legal-tender notes then outstanding, on their presentation for re- 
demption at the office of the Assistant Treasurer of the United States, in 
the City of New York, in sums of not less than fifty dollars. And to 
enable the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare, and to provide, for the 
redemption in this Act, authorized or required, he is authorized to use 
any surplus revenues from time to time in the Treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated, and to issue, sell and dispose of, at not less than par in 
coin, either of the descriptions of bonds of the United States, de- 
scribed in the Act of Congress approved July fourteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, entitled, ‘‘ An Act to Authorize the Refunding of the 
National Debt,’—with the qualities, privileges and exemptions to the 
extent necessary to carry this Act into full effect, and to use the pro- 
ceeds thereof for the purposes aforesaid. And all provisions of law, in- 
consistent with the provisions of this Act are hereby repealed.” 


When this bill was reported from the Finance Committee 
by Mr. Sherman, he said: ‘‘I give notice that to-morrow, if 
there shall be no more pressing business, | will ask the Sen- 
ate to take up this bill with a view to present action.” 

On the next day, during the morning hour, Mr. Sherman 
moved that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate 
Bill Number 1,044, to Provide for the Resumption of Specie 
Payments. Mr. Schurz inquired, ‘‘Does the Senator from Ohio 
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intend to have this bill discussed, and disposed of to-day?” 
Mr. Sherman replied: ‘‘I suppose the bill will be discussed 
to-day, but I have no power to dispose of it. I think the 
subject has been thoroughly discussed in the Senate hereto- 
fore, and a long discussion ought not to be necessary at this 
time. At any rate, | intend to press this bill to its passage 
from this hour forward at the earliest moment practicable.” 

Considerable discussion ensued upon the motion of Senator 
Sherman. The Democratic leaders of the Senate, notably 
Senators Thurman and Bayard, sought to have the further 
consideration of the bill postponed, until after the holiday re- 
cess, but Mr. Sherman pressed his motion to a vote, and it 
carried, the yeas being thirty-nine and the nays eighteen. All 
those voting in the negative were Democrats, except Sprague, 
of Rhode Island, and Tipton, of Nebraska. 

A bill to provide a Government for the District of Colum- 
bia had the right-of-way at the close of the morning business, 
and Mr. Sherman, when that time arrived, sought to gain the 
floor to move to postpone it until the Specie Resumption Bill 
had been disposed of, but Senator Merriman, of North Caro- 
lina, was entitled to the floor on the District Bill, and he re- 
fused to yield it for the motion. At the close of Mr. Merri- 
man’s speech, Senator Sherman moved that the District Bill 
be laid on the table for the present, and that consideration of 
the Finance Bill be resumed. The motion prevailed. 

Mr. Sherman opened the debate on the Resumption Bill, 
with a simple statement of its provisions. He announced at 
the beginning of his remarks that he did not intend to reopen 
debate upon general financial topics, and he carefully avoided 
references to the questions which had been the subject of a 
long and tiresome debate during the previous session. The 
time for argument had passed. Mr. Sherman had not pro- 
ceeded far in his statement when Mr. Schurz inquired if the 
eighty per centum of greenbacks, when redeemed, would be 
held as a reserve, and re-issued, if the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury deemed best to do so, or would they be canceled. As 
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before suggested this had been the most troublesome question, 
—the one upon which no agreement of the committee had 
been reached,—and to answer it emphatically either way 
would have been inconsistent with the policy adopted by the 
committee. The question of re-issue, at least so far as the 
$300,000,000 of legal-tender were concerned, was to be 
left open for future determination and legislation, and Mr. 
Sherman so answered. This left the legislation open to the 
criticism that a bill of such vast importance should not lack 
certainty and definiteness, upon so material a point. Senator 
Thurman was severe in his strictures upon the bill, for its 
lack in certainty and definiteness. He said that no man could 
tell whether it was a contraction, or inflation measure; it 
might operate to inflate the currency $20,000,000 or $100,- 
000,000, or it might contract it, owing to whether or not the 
legal-tenders were canceled or re-issued. He predicted the 
failure of resumption under the bill, and that the National 
banks would not take out sufficient circulating notes, during 
the ensuing four years, to materially reduce the volume of 
United States notes, and, in such an event, the Treasury would 
be no better able to resume at the time fixed than it was 
then. Senator Schurz criticised the proposition severely, for 
its failure to provide for the cancellation of the greenbacks, 
as they were redeemed, and he offered an amendment re- 
quiring their destruction, but it was defeated. 

As a consequence of the many years delay, in providing 
for resumption, the multiplicity of plans suggested, and the 
almost interminable discussion of the questions relating to it, 
the belief had become general that to successfully return to 
a specie basis, elaborate and intricate legislation, and execu- 
tive machinery would be necessary. Therefore, this simple 
bill of three short sections was received with something like 
astonishment. The time was opportune for resumption leg- 
islation. The Republicans dared not turn the House over to 
their opponents without having enacted some law looking 
toward a return to specie payments. The Democrats felt 
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that they could not interpose any merely factious obstacle in 
the way of the bill. There was a wide-spread feeling among 
the people that, while the process might and probably would 
entail financial and business distress, yet the time had come 
when the problem should be grappled with and solved. But 
opinions varied widely as to the time, and the means to be 
employed. Many friends of resumption were disappointed, 
because an earlier day was not fixed, when the great body 
of the legal-tenders would be redeemed, or made convertible 
into coin. Others believed that the means were inadequate 
to enable the Treasury to successfully resume, and maintain 
resumption. Many who were friendly to the object of the 
bill criticised the means as inadequate, and expressed doubts 
as to the result. The political opponents of the bill, while 
declaring in favor of specie payments, denounced it as a trick 
to carry elections, they declared that the time was fixed far 
in the future simply to relieve the party in power of present 
responsibility. It would not be just to say that every man, 
who opposed the passage of the Resumption Act, was opposed 
to resumption,— there was ground for difference of opinion as 
to when and how it was to be brought about,— but one who 
put obstacles in the way of the execution of the law put 
his sincerity under suspicion. 

Mr. Sherman, in his remarks explaining the provisions of 
the bill to the Senate, called attention to some of the plans 
of resumption which had theretofore been suggested, and 
pointed out wherein the plan of the bill differed from these. 
He said:— 


‘“There have been three different plans proposed to prepare for 
specie payments, and only three. They are all grouped in three classes. 
One is what jis called the contraction plan. The simplest, and most 
direct way to specie payments is, undoubtedly, the gradual withdrawal 
of United States notes, or the contraction of the currency. Now, we 
know very well the feeling with which that idea is regarded, not only 
in this Senate, but all through the country. It is believed to operate, as 
a disturbing element, in all the business relations of life; to add to the 
burden of the debtor by making scarce that article in which he is 
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bound to pay his debts; and there has been an honest, sincere opposition 
to this theory of contraction. Therefore, although it may be the sim- 
plest and best way to reach specie payments, it is entirely omitted from 
this bill. 

“The second plan, that I have favored myself often, and would 
favor now, if I had my own way, and had no opinion to consult but my 
own, is the plan of converting United States notes into a bond, that 
would gradually appreciate our notes to par in gold. That has always 
been a favorite idea of mine. There is nothing of that kind in this bill, 
except those provisions which authorize the Secretary of the .Treasury 
to issue bonds to retire the greenbacks as bank notes are issued; and it 
also authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to issue bonds to provide 
for, and to maintain, resumption. I therefore have been compelled to 
surrender my ideas on this bill, in order to accomplish a good object, 
without using these means that have been held objectionable by many 
Senators. 

“The third plan of resumption has been favored very exten- 
sively in this country, which is the plan of a graduated scale for re- 
sumption in coin or bullion,— what I call the English plan. That is, 
what we provide now for the redemption, at a fixed rate or scale of 
rates, so much gold fora specific sum of United States notes. At pres- 
ent rates, we would give about ninety dollars of gold for one hundred 
dollars of greenbacks, and then provide for a graduated scale, by which 
we would approach specie payments constantly, and reach it at a fixed 
day. This may be called a gradual redemption. This, also, is objection- 
able to many persons, from the idea that it compels us to enter the 
money markets of the world to discount our own paper. It is an ideal 
objection, but a very strong objection, an objection that has force with 
a great many people. We have undertaken to redeem these notes in 
coin, and it is at least a question of doubtful ethics whether we ought 
to enter into the markets of the world, and buy our own notes ata dis- 
count. Although that plan has been adopted in England, and success- 
fully carried into execution, yet there is a strong objection to it in this 
country, and therefore that mode is abandoned. 

‘“‘Either of these plans I could readily support; but they have met, 
and will meet, with such opposition that we cannot hope to carry them, 
or ingraft them in this bill without defeating it. We have then fallen 
back on these gradual steps: rst, to retire the fractional currency; 
second, to reduce United States notes as bank notes are increased; and 
then to rest our plan upon the declaration, made on the faith of the 
United States, that at the time fixed by the bill we will resume the 
payment of the United States notes in coin at par. That is the whole 
of this bill.” 
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Early in his remarks Senator Sherman said :— 


‘‘’The Senate is now within less than three months, a little more 
than two months, of its adjournment,and there is a general feeling 
throughout the country, shared by allclasses of people, that this Congress 
ought to give some definite notice to the people of this country as to 
their purpose in the important topics embraced in this bill; and I say to 
Senators on all sides of the House that this bill contains enough to ac- 
complish the important object declared by the title of the bill, and this, 
without reviewing all the troublesome and difficult questions which were 
discussed at the last session. It contains a few simple propositions 
which may be separated from the mass of financial topics discussed at 
the last session. Its purpose is declared the title of the bill, ‘An Act 
to Provide for the Resumption of Specie Payments.’ Every word, 
every line, and every provision of this bill is in harmony with that title. 
It will tend to promote the resumption of specie payments. It may fall 
short in many particulars of the desire of some Senators; and it does go 
farther in that direction than some Senators were willing to support at 
the last session. It is a bill which demands reasonable concession from 
every member of the Senate. If we undertake now to seek to carry out 
the individual views of any Senator, we cannot accomplish the passage 
of any bill to promote this object, and, therefore, this bill has demanded 
of every one, who has consented to it thus far, a surrender of some por- 
tions of his opinions as to measures and means to accomplish the great 
purpose. I will consider my duty done, so far as this bill is concerned, 
by simply stating its provisions, and calling attention to the character of 
these provisions, without entering into a single topic that gave rise to 
the long discussion at the last session.’’ 


These wise suggestions reflected with precision the con- 
clusion to which the minds of the leading Republican states- 
men had arrived, and indicated the course they had marked 
out. The Republicans had not only agreed, but they had 
agreed to abide. The measure had been carefully considered 
in the committees, and any discussion, aside from the pre- 
sentation to be made by Mr. Sherman, by the friends of the 
bill, would have been surplusage,—the debate was left to the 
opponents of the measure. 

The first section of the bill provided for the redemption of 
the fractional currency in fractional silver coin. It conferred 
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power upon the Secretary of the Treasury to have coined as 
rapidly as practicable, sufficient silver coins, of the denomi- 
nation of ten, twenty-five and fifty cents, to redeem the 
whole body of fractional currency outstanding. The process 
of redemption, the exchange of the silver coins for the cur- 
rency, was to be carried on, under proper regulations, through 
the mints, the sub-treasuries, public depositaries and post- 
offices of the United States. 

There was little opposition to this section, and no great 
difficulty was apprehended in its execution. At this time the 
price of silver bullion had fallen, and there was but little 
difference in the bullion value of the silver, and the frac- 
tional currency. Germany had demonetized silver, and it 
was reasonably certain that this part of the law could be ex- 
ecuted without any great loss to the Government. 

The second section of the bill repealed the law imposing 
a charge of one-fifth of one per centum for converting gold 
bullion into coin. It was hoped that the removal of this 
charge would encourage the coinage of gold, and thereby 
increase the supply of gold coin. There was no serious op- 
position to this section. 

The third section provided for the redemption of the legal- 
tender United States notes in coin, beginning on the first 
day of January, 1879. The real controversy arose over this 
section, and related largely to the means, or machinery, pro- 
vided to enable the Treasury to prepare for resumption at 
the time fixed. But few had the temerity to oppose resump- 
tion, at some time, but many professed to see with clearness 
the inability of the Government to resume with the means 
provided. The true process of resumption was a process of 
substitution, the substitution of a certain portion of coin for 
greenbacks. The proper quantity of coin injected into a vol- 
ume of circulating medium, properly adjusted to the needs of 
business, would be resumption. The volume, however, must 
not be larger than the exchanges required, or the gold or coin 
would be forced out. 
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The point aimed at in the bill was to reduce the volume 
of the United States notes to $300,000,000, and then to accu- 
mulate a sufficient gold reserve in the Treasury to be able 
to redeem all the greenbacks, which would be presented 
after January ist, 1879. The steps leading to the final con- 
summation of the purpose were gradual. The first was the 
redemption of the fractional currency in silver coin. The 
second was the reduction of the volume of legal-tender notes 
to three hundred millions, by the redemption of the notes in 
excess of that amount. This redemption, however, depended 
upon the issue of circulation to National banks. For every 
one hundred dollars of National bank notes issued, there was 
to be eighty dollars in greenbacks redeemed, and this was to 
proceed until the three hundred million mark was reached. 
To carry on the redemption, and to accumulate a gold re- 
serve fund against the redemption to begin January Ist, 1879, 
the Secretary of the Treasury could use all unappropriated 
surplus revenues, and he could sell bonds bearing four, four 
and one-half or five per cent. interest, as provided for in the 
Act of 1870. 

The objections to the Resumption Bill might be classified 
as follows: First, that the day fixed was too remote; second, 
the means provided would prove inadequate; third, the vol- 
ume of legal-tenders should be less than three hundred mil- 
lions at the time appointed for resumption to begin; fourth, 
that more gold would be required than could be secured; 
fifth, that the National banks would be given control of the 
currency; and szxth, that the legal-tenders, when redeemed, 
should be destroyed. Two extreme theories were strongly 
supported: First, those who demanded that all paper money 
should be issued by the Government; and second, those who 
demanded just as strenuously that none of it should be issued 
by the Government. Those of the first class insisted upon 
the National bank notes being retired, and greenbacks sub- 
stituted, while the second class insisted that the green- 
backs should be redeemed and canceled. There was yet 
another class of extremists, not so influential at this time as 
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the two mentioned, who demanded a liberal issue of green- 
backs, for which there should be no provision for redemp- 
tion, and no thought taken that they should ever be re- 
deemed. There were other financial vagaries abroad, but 
these will demonstrate the character of the difficulties which 
the Resumption Act had to encounter in the apparently irrecon- 
cilable theories and notions held by men of influence and power 
in the councils of the Nation. So far as these theories and 
notions were entertained by Republican Members and Sena- 
tors, they had to be composed or surrendered before a bill 
could be agreed upon. The real trouble was in the commit- 
tee, which formulated the measure. When the committee 
agreed, the contest was substantially ended. The submission 
of the bill to the Finance Committee was a mere matter of 
form. The debate in the Senate was concluded in a day, 
and the bill passed by a vote of thirty-two yeas to fourteen 
nays. The bill passed the House after a very brief debate, 
by a vote of one hundred and thirty-six to ninety-eight, and 
on the fourteenth day of January, 1875, it was signed by 
President Grant and became a law. And thus, after years of 
fruitless effort to secure the adoption of some plan for the 
resumption of coin payments, the whole matter was con- 
summated in a few days. 

As Senator Sherman occupied the chief position in the 
preliminary and final stages of the resumption legislation, he 
was accorded the chief credit for its passage, but he was 
also held to the chief responsibility. He was denounced by 
those who opposed resumption, and he was denounced by 
those who advocated it.’ By the former, for his part in en- 
acting the law, and by the latter for not fixing an earlier 
day. The natural tendency of the time was to procrastinate. 
If times were good, it was thought best not to disturb, or 
endanger, the happy conditions. If times were hard, the dif- 
ficulties of resumption were too great to be encountered, and 
overcome in adverse circumstances. And so from year to 
year, and from Congress to Congress, the fulfillment of the 
Nation’s promise to pay coin for its notes was postponed. 
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Valuable and meritorious as were Mr. Sherman’s services, in 
immediate connection with the passage of the Specie Resump- 
tion Act, of yet greater value and merit were his services, 
through the year preceding it, in enlightening the public in- 
telligence, and awakening the public conscience to the prac- 
ticability, and the duty of an early return to a specie basis. 
He allowed no opportunity to pass, when it was at all per- 
tinent to the subject under consideration, when he did not 
denounce the long delay as an imputation upon the Nation’s 
honor, and he was constantly endeavoring to inspire his party 
associates with the confidence which he himself had in the 
ability of the Government to redeem its notes in coin. 

Mr. Blaine, in his ‘‘ Twenty Years of Congress,” sets forth 
Mr. Sherman’s share in the passage, and execution of the 
Resumption Act in the following generous words of praise :— 


‘““Generous credit was accorded Secretary Sherman for the great 
achievement. It seldom happens that the promoter of a policy in Con- 
gress has the opportunity to carry it out in an Executive Department. 
But Mr. Sherman was the principal advocate of the Resumption Bill in 
the Senate, and, during the two critical years preceding the day for 
coin payments, he was at the head of the Treasury Department. He 
established a financial reputation, not second to that of any man in our 
history.” 


Mr. Sherman was an authority upon all questions of finan- 
cial legislation; this, of course, gave his words upon financial 
questions especial weight and influence, but the real strength 
and utility of his labors for resumption will be found in the 
fact that he was not irrevocably committed, or wedded, to 
any one plan. He never changed in his belief that the sim- 
plest and least costly plan would have been the conversion 
of the greenbacks into coin bonds, but he was always ready 
to support any plan which gave promise of ultimate resump- 
tion of specie payments. The chief purpose, the central idea 
of all his speeches, during this period, was to impress upon 
public men, upon parties, and the people, that the supreme 
duty of the time was an early return to a specie basis, the 
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fulfillment of the Nation’s promise, often made, to redeem its 
notes in coin, at the earliest practical moment. Much of the 
force of his position and influence would have been wasted 
if he had adhered dogmatically to some plan, and constantly 
and persistently kept that to the fore, but he chose the wiser 
course, and exhibited the broader statesmanship in his en- 
deavor to crystalize and conserve all resumption sentiment, 
however divergent as to means, upon and towards the de- 
sired result. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


OPppPposITION TO RESUMPTION AcT AFTER ITS PASSAGE.—ITS REPEAL 
Is DEMANDED BY DrEmMocRATIC PAaRTY.—THE SILVER QUESTION. 
— Tur STANDARD DoLLAR.— SENATOR SHERMAN’S ATTITUDE, 
— THE SILVER ComMIssion.— THE POLITICAL IsSsUuES IN OHIO 
IN 1875.— SHERMAN’S SPEECH.— THE END OF His FIRST PERIOD 
oF SENATORIAL SERVICE. 


ended the struggle. It was the object of the bitter- 

est denunciation by newspapers and journals, sup- 
posed to be friendly to resumption. It was denounced as a 
political trick. That it postponed a present duty to avoid a 
pressing responsibility, was charged. The Democratic party 
immediately demanded its repeal, and sought by every means 
in its power to place obstacles and discouragements in the 
way of the execution of the law. The legislation, supple- 
mentary to the resumption law, became the subject of long 
and wearisome debate, and, at times, it seemed that the plan 
was in danger of breaking down. It was in connection with 
legislation, supplementary to the first section of the law, that 
the silver question first became prominent in Congressional 
debates. It was in connection with this legislation that the 
proposition was first made to again authorize the coinage of 
the standard silver dollar of 412% grains. On the second 
day of March, 1876, Samuel J. Randall reported, from the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House, a bill authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to have coined the fractional 
silver necessary to redeem the fractional currency, and appro- 
priating $163,000 to enable him to execute its provisions. 
This bill, so far as it related to the small silver coins, 
simply reénacted in practical form the first section of the re- 
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sumption law, and, to that extent, was the subject of no 
controversy, but this bill contained a provision for the coin- 
age of the silver dollar, and made it a legal-tender for any 
sum not exceeding fifty dollars, and it also made the sub- 
sidiary silver a legal-tender to the amount of twenty-five 
dollars in any one payment. The bill came to the Senate, 
and was referred to the Finance Committee. The Committee 
reported the bill back with certain amendments, the principal 
effect of which was to reduce the legal-tender quality of the 
silver dollar to twenty dollars, and the subsidiary coins to 
five dollars in any one payment, except for customs duties, 
and interest on the public debt. 

On the eleventh day of April, 1876, Mr. Shesman made a 
very able speech in support of the Senate proposition, and in 
favor of coining the standard silver dollars with the limita- 
tions, and upon the conditions provided in the amendments. 
These conditions were simply that the dollar-piece should be 
ccined as a subsidiary coin, w:th no privileges or qualities 
not possessed by the small coins, except that it should be a 
legal-tender for twenty dollars, and would have a greater in- 
trinsic value. The bullion, out of which it should be coined, 
was to be purchased by the Government at the market price 
of silver bullion, and the gain or seigniorage should be paid 
into the Treasury, and this purchase was limited to the 
amount which the sinking fund would make available. The 
proposition was the exact opposite of free coinage. Mr. Sher- 
man, in this speech, urged the coinage of the standard dollar 
as an aid to the Resumption Act. He believed that the hold- 
ers of the United States notes, to a very material extent, 
would voluntarily exchange them for the silver dollars, and 
thus facilitate the redemption of these notes by the Treasury. 
The silver dollar provision of the bill failed of passage, but a 
law was passed providing for the coinage of subsidiary coins, 
and adopting certain regulations, under which the redemption 
of the fractional currency should proceed. Later, in the same 
session, a joint resolution was passed, allowing fractional silver 
to be exchanged for legal-tender notes in sums not exceeding 
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ten million dollars, and the notes, when thus exchanged, to be 
retained in the Treasury as a special fund, and not re-issued, 
except upon the retirement and destruction of a like amount 
of fractional currency. This law also limited the amount of 
fractional silver to fifty million dollars. No exchange of United 
States notes for fractional silver to any considerable extent 
took place, as the notes increased in value so rapidly as to 
soon exceed in value the fractional silver. 

In the debate began the agitation which finally resulted in 
the remonetization of the silver dollar. Senator Sherman’s 
attitude toward silver was friendly. He appreciated the diffi- 
culty and danger, which must attend the attempt to secure 
the use of both gold and silver as standard money, but he 
was willing to go to the very verge in attempting to use sil- 
ver to the largest extent, consistent with the maintenance of 
a sound and honest monetary system. He insisted that the 
divergence in value between gold and silver upon the estab- 
lished ratio had rendered necessary the use of silver in a sub- 
ordinate and subsidiary position,—that unlimited coinage of 
the silver dollar, with unlimited legal-tender quality, would 
inevitably bring us to the silver standard. In his speech of 
April 11th, Senator Sherman reviewed, in detail, the coinage 
systems of the European countries, and discussed the attitude 
and conditions of, and in the various countries, toward silver 
as money. There are some expressions in the speech which 
might be construed as favoring the double standard of gold 
and silver, and he expressed the hope that the depreciation 
of silver might be temporary, because he was very far from 
favoring any attempt to restore the metals to an equality as 
money by legislation under the then existing condition. He 
commended the proposition to have an International Mone- 
tary Conference, with a view to arranging, by International 
Convention, a unit of money of account, both of gold and 
silver. In this speech he asserted that the only safe system 
under the conditions prevailing was to adhere to the gold 
standard, and to limit silver coinage to token coins. He spoke 
of an international arrangement, by which gold and silver 
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might be coined at the ratio of fifteen and one-half to one, 
with silver limited in amount and tender quality. At this 
time, however, no one had any conception of the vast increase 
that was socn to occur in the production of silver in the 
United States. A few months after the debate, just referred 
to, and during that session of Congress, a monetary commis- 
sion was created, with power to make inquiry, and to report. 
At the head of this commission was Senator Jones, of Nevada, 
a man of marvellous learning, in the science of metallic 
money. In the report, prepared by him, he estimated the 
silver production of the United States for the five years, 
prior to 1875, at $23,800,000 annually, and he expressed the 
opinion that the production would probably decrease there- 
after. This demonstrates how little the most competent pub- 
lic men of that time knew, or comprehended, or could know 
or comprehend, as to the future production of the money 
metals, and how the ratio at which gold and silver had been 
coined as standard money, was to be rendered wholly im- 
practicable. This estimate of Senator Jones was too low, by 
perhaps four or five millions a year, but within the next dec- 
ade the production had increased to $42,000,000 a year, and 
in the next six years it had increased to $57,000,000, in com- 
mercial value, and $75,000,000 in coinage value. From 1875 
to 1892 the increase in silver production from the mines of 
the United States was from 24,500,000 fine ounces in the for- 
mer year, to 63,500,000 fine ounces in the latter. The silver 
production from 1860 to 1875 was $258,674,000 in commer- 
cial value, and $257,400,000 in coinage value. These latter 
figures show the value of the silver at the ratio of sixteen of 
silver to one of gold, the former show its value as a com- 
modity. 

The joint resolution, which became a law on the twenty- 
second of July, 1876, deprived the trade dollar of its 
legal-tender quality, and limited its coinage to such an 
amount as might be necessary for export. The trade dollar, 
designed originally to be used exclusively in trade with east- 
ern countries, by reason of its legal-tender quality to the 
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amount of five dollars, had gained a large circulation at home. 
It was necessary, by reason of the depreciation of silver, to 
deprive it of its legal-tender quality, in order to retire it from 
use in domestic trade, and thereby prevent disturbance, and 
obviate danger in our monetary system. 

This ended the important financial legislation, with which 
Mr. Sherman was connected prior to his appointment as 
Secretary of the Treasury. In following the chronological 
order of the Congressional proceedings, relating to and re- 
sulting in the enactment of the Resumption Act, many things 
that the Senator did in Congress and out of it, to inspire 
confidence in the ability of the Government to resume, and 
in answering demands for the repeal of the Act, have been 
omitted. The Resumption Act ran the gauntlet of public 
sentiment first in Ohio. The law was but a little more than 
four months old when the Democratic party of Ohio met in 
State Convention, and demanded its repeal. This Convention 
met unusually early in the year (June 7th, 1875), in order 
that Sherman’s State might be first in the field, and first to 
declare war on the Resumption Act. One of the resolutions 
declared :— 


““We demand that this policy (the resumption policy ), be aban- 
doned, and that the volume of currency be made, and kept equal to the 
wants of trade, leaving the restoration of legal-tenders to par with gold 
to be brought about by promoting the industries of the people, and not 
by destroying them.’’ 


Other resolutions denounced the Republican party for an 
alleged intention to abolish legal-tenders, and substitute Na- 
tional bank notes, and demanded that the National bank cir- 
culation be promptly and permanently retired, and legal- 
tenders issued in their stead; that the legal-tenders be made 
receivable for all public dues and obligations, except where 
made payable expressly in coin; that the National bank 
system be abolished, and a State bank system be established. 
No pentup Utica contracted the powers of the Ohio Democ- 
racy, at this time. It declared its adherence to every finan- 
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cial heresy, which the discontent of hard times had given 
birth to, but the specific issues tried in the campaign were 
the Resumption Act, and John Sherman. The Convention 
nominated William Allen for Governor. His nomination was 
not only a very strong one, but it was a most appropriate 
one, he stood four square with the platform. Governor 
Allen then belonged to a generation of statesmen and _politi- 
cians which had performed its labors, and gone to rest, or 
retirement. Two years before, he had been drawn from an 
honorable retirement to lead his party to victory against Gov- 
ernor Noyes. 

The Republican Convention had met in April, and nomi- 
nated Rutherford B. Hayes for Governor, and had resolved 
in favor of continuing the policy of resumption. The Repub- 
lican campaign was opened at Marion, Lawrence County, 
with speeches by Senator Sherman and Governor Hayes. 
There is no doubt but, at this time, the trend of public sen- 
timent in the middle and western States was against the 
Resumption Act. The iron industries in Ohio were still suf- 
fering from the panic of 1873. The prices of iron and agri- 
cultural products were low, and general business was de- 
pressed. The signs of revival were easily discernible, but there 
was a feeling of impatience, and the belief was strongly and 
extensively entertained that the quickest way to better times 
was through an increase in the volume of money. It was 
plausibly argued that if resumption succeeded it could only 
be through a large curtailment of the paper currency; that 
there was then not sufficient money, and that a contrac- 
tion of the already insufficient volume would be a calamity; 
that resumption was impossible with the means provided in the 
Act; that the panic of 1873 was caused by a contraction of the 
currency. The anti-resumption appeal, of this year, was in- 
geniously contrived to suit the conditions. In this speech 
Senator Sherman covered the whole field of contention; his 
speech was popular in form, but unanswerable in its argu- 
ment. He gave the history of the Resumption Act, and then 
took up, one by one, the financial resolutions of the Demo- 
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cratic platform, and demonstrated that they were either un- 
founded in fact or fallacious. He showed that there had been 
no contraction of the currency by the Republican party, and 
that, if specie payments were resumed, the volume would be 
greatly increased; that the customs duties in coin had been 
mortgaged for the coin payment of the interest on the pub- 
lic debt, and that, to repudiate that obligation by providing 
for the duties in currency, would be National dishonor. His 
speech was printed, and extensively circulated, and he spoke 
frequently throughout the campaign. It was largely due to 
the firm stand which General Hayes took in the campaign 
in favor of the Resumption Act, and the splendid and popu- 
lar defense which Senator Sherman made for the financial 
policy of the Republican party, that the Republican ticket 
was carried, by a small majority. The election of Hayes, in 
October, as Governor of Ohio for the third time, brought 
him prominently forward as an available candidate for Presi- 
dent. Mr. Sherman had been mentioned as a candidate, but 
he generously relinquished the claims he might have made 
for Ohio’s support, and in a letter dated January 21st, 1876, 
to the State Senator from his home district, he announced 
himself in favor of the nomination of Governor. Hayes. Dur- 
ing the session of Congress of 1875-1876 Senator Sherman 
was engaged almost constantly in efforts to strengthen the 
Resumption Act. He made numerous speeches in that session, 
some of which have been referred to in another. connection; 
on the sixth of January he spoke, and a paragraph or two 
from that speech will show how hopeful he was of the fu- 
ture, and how he sought to inspire others with hope and 
confidence. He referred to the distress of the previous three 
years, and to other years of business and financial trouble 
and disorder, and he said: — 


‘We have lived through them all. I believe, and I trust in God, 
that this very year is the beginning of another period of prosperity, and 
that all these dark clouds, which gentlemen are trying to raise up from 
the misery of the last two or three years, and from their own clouded 
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imaginations, will entirely disappear. I believe that even now we are 
in the sunshine of increasing prosperity, and that every day, and every 
hour, will add to our wealth and relieve us from our distresses. Sir, 
things are not so unhopeful as Senators seem to think. We have made 
a promise, to be executed three years hence, and every step of our leg- 
islation, if any is had, should look in that direction. We may not 
adopt any measure, or may not deem that any is necessary, but, if any 
be adopted, it ought to look to the execution of that promise, and we 
ought to enter on the performance of this duty with hopeful trust in 
the continued prosperity of our county. All this gloom and doubt, all 
this arrangement of official statements, this doubt of sufficient resources, 
this doubt of our ability to meet and advance our destiny, always falls upon 
my ears with painful surprise. Senators, this task we have before 
us, may be a difficult one, as it has always proved difficult to resume 
the specie standard, whenever, for any reason, a Nation has fallen from 
it, but it is a duty that must be executed, and it ought to be executed, 
without the spirit of party warfare, without these appeals, directly or 
indirectly, to party tactics. The pledges made one year ago, although 
not voted for by the Democratic party, are pledges binding on their 
honor and faith as they are upon mine, and I trust in God that we 
shall join together in all the proper steps to carry out these pledges.” 


\ 


On the sixth day of March, 1876, Senator Sherman made 
an exhaustive financial speech in the Senate. The speech, like 
many of the Senator’s most effective Congressional utterances, 
was not made upon any bill or resolution under considera- 
tion, but was a general defense of the resumption policy, 
and it was made to answer arguments, and to counteract in- 
fluences, tending to create and encourage opposition to, and 
sentiment against, the execution of the Resumption Act. 
Some respectable and influential business organizations had 
petitioned Congress to repeal the Act. The Chamber of 
Commerce of New York had passed a series of resolutions 
favoring a continuation of the policy, and Mr. Sherman, upon 
the occasion of presenting these resolutions to the Senate, seized 
upon the opportunity to make what proved to be his last, and 
his greatest argument, for resumption, prior to his appointment 
as Secretary of the Treasury. 

With the omission of some tables and quotations the 
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speech is here printed as found in the authorized publication 
of his speeches :-— 


‘“Mr. PresIpENT:—I have taken the unusual course of arresting the 
reference to the Committee on Finance of the memorial of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York in order to discuss in an impersonal 
and non-partisan way one of the questions presented by that memorial, 
and one which now fills the public mind and must necessarily soon 
occupy our attention. The question is, ‘‘Ought the Resumptien Act 
of 1875 to be repealed?’ The memorial strongly opposes such repeal, 
while other memorials, and notably those from the Boards of Trade of 
New York and Toledo, advocate it. These opposing views are sup- 
ported in each House of Congress, and will, when our time is more 
occupied than now, demand our vote. 

‘¢ And, sir, we are forced to consider this question when the law it 
is proposed to repeal is only commencing to operate, now, three years 
before it can have full effect—during all of which time its operation 
will be under your eye and within your power —and while the passions 
of men are heated by a Presidential combat, when-a grave question, 
affecting the interests of every citizen of the United States, will be in- 
fluenced by motives entirely foreign to the merits of the proposition. 

‘“‘ And the question presented is not as to the best means of securing 
the resumption of a specie standard, but solely whether the only meas- 
ure that promises that result shall be repealed. We know there is a 
wide and honest diversity of opinion as to the agency and means to 
secure a specie standard. When any practicable scheme to that end is 
proposed I am ready to examine it on its merits; but we are not con- 
sidering the best mode of doing the thing, but whether instead we 
will recede from the promise made by the law, as it stands, as well as 
refuse all means to execute that promise. If the law is deficient in any 
respect it is open to amendment. If the powers vested in the Secre- 
tary are not sufficient, or you wish to limit or enlarge them, he is your 
servant, and you have but to speak and he obeys. It is not whether 
we will accumulate gold or greenbacks or convert our notes into bonds, 
nor whether the time to resume is too early or too late. All these are 
subjects of legislation. But the question now is, whether we will or 
will not repudiate the legislative declaration, made in the Act of 18y5, 
to redeem the promise made and printed on the face of every United 
States note, a promise made in the midst of war, when our Nation was 
struggling for existence, a promise renewed in March, 1869, in the 
most unequivocal language, and finally, by the Act of 1875, made spe- 
cific as to time. 

‘And let us not deceive ourselves by supposing that those who op- 
pose this repeal are in favor of a purely metallic currency, to the ex- 
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clusion of paper currency, for all intelligent men agree that every great 
commercial nation must have both: the one as the standard of value by 
which all things are measured, which daily measures your bonds and 
notes as it measures wheat, cotton, and land; and the other as a paper 
or credit currency, which, from its convenience of handling or transfer, 
must be the medium of exchanges in the great body of the business of 
life. Statistics show that in commercial countries a large proportion of 
all transfers is by book accounts and notes, and more than nine-tenths 
of all the residue of payments is by checks, drafts, and such paper tools 
of exchange. Of the vast business done in New York and London, not 
five per cent. is done with either paper money, or gold or silver, but by 
the mere balancing of accounts, or exchange of credits. And this will 
be so whether your paper money is worth forty per cent. or one hun- 
dred per cent. in gold. The only question is, whether in using paper 
money we will or will not have that which is as good as it promises — 
as good as that of Great Pritain, France, or Germany, as good as coin 
issued from your mints—or whether we will or will not content our- 
selves with depreciated paper money, worth ten per cent. less than it 
promises, every dollar of which daily tells your constituents that the 
United States is not rich enough to pay more than ninety per cent. on 
the dollar for its three hundred and seventy millions of promises to pay, 
or that you have not courage enough to stand by your promise to make 
the payment. 

‘‘Nor are we to decide whether our paper money shall be issued di- 
rectly by the Government or by banks created by the Government; nor 
whether at a future time the legal-tender quality of United States notes 
shall continue. I am one of those who believe that a United States note 
issued directly by the Government and convertible on demand into gold 
coin or a Government bond, equal in value to gold, is the best currency 
we can adopt; that it is to be the currency of the future, not only in the 
United States, but in Great Britain as well; and that such a currency 
might properly continue to be a legal-tender except where there is a 
specific stipulation for coin. 

“But these are not the questions we are to deal with. It is whether 
the promise of the law, that the United States shall pay such of its 
notes as are presented on and after the first day of January, 1879, in coin, 
shall or shall not be fulfilled; and whether the National banks will or 
will not, at the same time, redeem their notes either in coin or in 
United States notes made equal to coin; or whether the United States 
shall or shall not revoke its promise and continue for an indefinite period 
to force upon the people a depreciated currency, always below the legal 
standard of gold, and fluctuating daily in its depreciation as Congress 
may threaten or promise, or speculators may hoard, or corner, or throw 
out your broken promises. It is the turning-point in our financial his- 
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tory, which will seriously affect the life of individuals and the fate of 
parties, but, more than all, the honor and good faith of our country. 

‘‘ At the beginning of our National existence, our ancestors boldly and 
hopefully assumed the burden of a great National debt, formed of the 
debts of the old confederation and of the States that composed it; and, 
with a scattered population and feeble resources, they honestly met and 
paid, in good solid coin, every obligation. After the War of 1812, which 
exhausted our resources, destroyed our commerce, and greatly increased 
our obligations, a Republican administration boldly funded our debt, 
placed its currency upon the coin basis, promptly paid its interest, and 
reduced the principal; and within twenty years after that war was over. 
Under the first Democratic President, it paid the debt in coin, both 
principal and interest, to the last dollar. And now, eleven years after a 
greater war, of grander proportions, in which not merely foreign domin™ 
ation threatened us, but the very existence of our Nation was at stake, 
and after our cause has been blessed with unexampled success, with a 
country teeming with wealth, with our credit equal to that of any nation, 
we are debating whether we will or will not redeem our promises accord- 
ing to their legal tenor and effect, or, instead, to attempt their repeal 
and cancellation. 

‘¢ I invoke in the consideration of this question the example of those 
who won our independence and preserved it to us, that it may inspire 
us to so decide this question that those who come after us may point 
to our example of standing by the public faith now solemnly pledged, 
even though to do may not run current with the temporary pressure 
of the hour or may entail on us some sacrifice and hardship. 

‘What then is the law it is proposed to repeal? I will state its pro- 
visions fully in detail; but the main proposition—the essential core of 
the whole—is the promise to which the public faith is pledged, that 
the United States will, on and after the first day of January, 1879, 
redeem in gold coin any of its notes that may be presented to the Treas- 
ury. This is the vital object of the law. It does not undertake to set- 
tle the nature of our paper money after that, whether it shall or shall 
not be re-issued again, whether it shall or shall not thereafter bea legal- 
tender, not whether it shall or shall not supersede bank notes. All this 
is purposely left to the future. But it does say that,on and after that 
day, the United States note promising to pay one dollar shall be equal 
to the gold dollar of the Mint. 

“The questions then arise: 


“1. Ought this promise to be performed? 

“2. Can we perform it? 

**3, Are the agencies and measures prescribed in the law sufficient 
for the purpose ? 

“4. If not, what additional measures should be provided? 
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‘Let us consider these questions in their order with all serious 
deliberation that their conceded importance demands. 

‘‘And first, ought this promise to be fulfilled ? 

**To answer this we must fully understand the legal and moral obli- 
gations contained in the notes of the United States. The purport of the 
note is as follows: 


“«The United States promises to pay the bearer one dollar.’” 


“This note is a promise to pay one dollar. The legal effect of this 
note has been announced by the unanimous opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the highest and final judicial authority in 
our Government. 

“‘The legal-tender attribute, given to the note, has been the subject 
of conflicting decisions in that court, but the nature and purport of it 
is not only plain on its face, but is concurred in by every judge of that 
court and by every judicial tribunal before which that question has been 
presented. 

‘“‘In the case of Bank vs. Supervisors, 7 Wallace, 31, Chief-Justice 
Chase says :— 


“But on the other hand, it is equally clear that these notes are obligations of 
the United States. Their name imports obligation. Every one of them expresses upon 
its face an engagement of the Nation to pay to the bearer a certain sum. The dol- 
lar note is an engagement to pay a dollar, and the dollar intended is the coined dol- 
lar of the United States, a certain quantity in weight and fineness of gold or silver, 
authenticated as such by the stamp of the Government. No other dollars had before 
been recognized by the legislation of the National Government as lawful money.’ 


‘“‘Again in the case of Bronson vs. Rhodes, 7 Wallace, 251, Chief- 
Justice Chase says :— 
“<The note dollar was the promise, to pay a coined dollar.’ 


“In the legal-tender cases, 12 Wallace, 560, Justice Bradley says :— 


“‘Tt is not an attempt to cozm money out of a valueless material, like the coinage 
of leather, or ivory, or cowry shells. /¢t ts a pledge of the National credit. It is a prom- 
tse by the Government to fay dol/ars,; it is not an attempt to make dollars. The stand- 
ard of value is not changed. The Government simply demands that its credit shall 
be accepted and received by public and private creditors during the pending ex- 
IQENCY.. cs « ~ 

“No one supposes that these Government certificates are never to be paid; that 
the day of specie payments is never to return. And it matters not in what form they 
are issued. . . . Through whatever changes they pass, their ultimate destiny is to 


be paid.’ 


‘In all these legal-tender cases, there is not a word in conflict with 


these opinions. 

‘¢ Thus, then, it is settled that this note is not a dollar, but a debt due; 
a promise to pay a dollar in gold coin. Congress may define the weight 
and fineness of a dollar, and it has done so by providing a gold coin 
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weighing 25,8, grains of standard gold % fine. The promise is specific 
and exact, and its nature is fixed by the law and announced by the 
court. Here I might rest, as to the nature of the United States note; 
but it is proper that I state the law under which it was issued and the 
subsequent laws relating to it. 

‘““The Act of February 25, 1862, gave birth to this note as well as 
to the whole financial policy of the war. The first section of that act 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to issue, upon the credit of the 
Nation, United States notes to the amount of $150,000,000, payable to 
bearer at the Treasury of the United States. The amount of these 
notes was subsequently increased during the war to the maximum sum 
of $450,000,000, but the nature and character of the notes was the same 
as of the first issue. The enlargement of the issue did not in the least 
affect the obligation of the United States to pay them in coin, This 
obligation was recognized in every loan law passed during the war; 
and to secure the note from depreciation the amount was carefully lim- 
ited, and every quality was added to maintain its value, that was pos- 
sible during the exigencies of the war. I might show you, from the 
contemporaneous debates in Congress, that at every step of the war 
the notes were regarded as a temporary loan, in the nature of a forced 
loan, but a loan cheerfully borne, but to be redeemed soon after the 
war was over. It was not until two years after the war, when the ad- 
vancing value of the note created an interest to depreciate it to advance 
prices for speculative purposes, that there was any suggestion of put- 
ting off the payment of the note. The policy of a gradual contraction 
of the currency with a view to specie payments was, in December, 1865, 
concurred in by the almost unanimous vote of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Act of April 12, 1866, authorized the retiring and cancel- 
lation each month of $4,000,000 in notes. No one then questioned the 
policy, the duty, or the obligation of the United States to redeem these 
notes in coin. 

‘““Why has not this duty been performed? How comes it that, four- 
teen years after these notes have been issued, and eleven years after the 
exigency is over, we are debating whether they shall or shall not be 
paid, and when they shall be paid? We may well pause to examine how 
this plain and positive obligation has so long been deferred by a nation 
always sensitive to the public honor. 

“The fatal commencement of this long delay was in this provision of 
the Act approved March 3, 1863, as follows :— 


“*And the holders of the United States notes issued under and by virtue of said 
acts shall present the same for the purpose of exchanging the same for bonds as 
therein provided on or before the first day of July, 1863, and thereafter the right so to 
exchange the same shall cease and determine.’ 


‘Thus, under the pressure of war, and the plausible pretext of a 
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statute of limitations, the most essential legal attribute of the note was 
taken away. This act, though convenient in its temporary results, was 
a most fatal step, and for my part, in acquiescing in and voting for it, 
I have felt more regret than for any other act of my official life. But 
it must be remembered that the object of this provision was not to pre- 
vent the conversion of notes into bonds, but to induce their conver- 
sion. It was the policy and need of the Government to induce its 
citizens to exchange the notes freely for the bonds, so that the notes might 
again be paid out to meet the pressing demands of the war. It was 
believed that if this right to convert them was limited, in time this 
would cause them to be more freely funded; and Mr. Chase, then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, anxious to prevent a too large increase of the in- 
terest on the public debt, desired to place in market a five per cent. bond 
instead of a six per cent. bond. The fatal error was in not changing 
the right to convert the note into a five per cent. bond instead of a six 
per cent. bond. This was, in fact, proposed in the Committee on Fi- 
nance; but it was said that a right to convert a note into a bond at 
any time was not so likely to be exercised as it would be if it could 
only be exercised at the pleasure of the Government, And this plaus- 
ible theory to induce the conversion of notes into bonds was made 
the basis, after the war was over, for the refusal of the United States 
to allow the conversion of its notes into bonds, and has been the fruit- 
ful cause of the continued depreciation and dishonor of the United . 
States notes during the last five years, while our five per cent. bonds have 
been at par with gold, and while our notes rise and fall in the gamut 
of depreciation from six to twenty-two percent. below gold. 
“Although the right to convert notes into bonds was taken away, 
yet in fact they were during the war received, par for par, for bonds; 
and after the war was over all the interest-bearing securities were con- 
verted into bonds; but the notes—the money of the people —the arti- 
ficial measure of value, the most sacred obligation, because it was past 
due, was refused either payment or conversion, thus cutting it off from 
the full benefit of the advancing credit of the Government, and leaving 
to it only the forced quality of legal-tender in payment of debts. 
‘“‘Shortly after the war was over, and notably during the Presiden- 
tial campaign of 1868, the question arose as to whether the bonds of the 
United States were or were not payable in coin or United States notes. 
Both notes and bonds were then below par in coin, the notes ranging 
from sixty-seven to seventy-five cents in coin; and five per cent. bonds 
from seventy-two to eighty cents in coin. Here again the opportunity 
was lost to secure the easy and natural appreciation of our notes to the 
gold standard. Had Congress then authorized the conversion of notes 
into bonds when both were depreciated, both would have advanced to 
par in gold; but on the one hand it was urged that this would cause a 
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rapid contraction, and on the other that the right to convert a note into 
a bond was not specie payment, but only the exchange of one promise 
for another. It was specie payment they decidedly favored, but that 
they did not have the wisdom then to secure. If the advocates for 
specie payment had then supported a restoration of the right to convert 
notes into bonds, they would have secured their object with but little 
opposition. But all measures to fund the notes at the pleasure of the 
holder were defeated, and-instead there was ingrafted into the act to 
strengthen the public credit — 

‘First, a declaration ‘that the faith of the United States is solemnly 
pledged to the payment in coin, or its equivalent, of ali the obligations 
of the United States not bearing interest, known as United States notes, 
and of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States’ except 
such as by the law could be paid in other currency than gold and silver. 

‘Second, ‘and the United States also solemnly pledges its faith to 
make provision, at the earliest practicable period, for the redemption of 
the United States notes in coin.’ 

“Here again the obligation of the Government to pay these notes 
in coin was recognized, its purpose declared, and the time fixed, ‘as 
early as practicable.’ What was the effect of this important act of Con- 
gress? Without adding one dollar to the public debt, or the burden of 
the debt, both bonds and notes rose in value. Within one year the 
bonds rose to par in gold, making it practicable to commence the re- 
funding of six per cent. bonds into five per cent. bonds. The notes 
rose under the stimulus of this new promise in one year from seventy- 
six cents to eighty-nine cents in gold, but no steps whatever were taken 
for their redemption. 

‘“‘The amount of bank notes authorized was increased fifty-four mil- 
lions. The Executive Department pursued the policy of redeeming debts 
not due, and, from an overflowing Treasury, reduced very largely the 
public debt; but no steps whatever were taken to advance the value 
of our notes. The effect of the Act of 1869 was exhausted on the ad- 
journment of Congress in March, 1870, when the United States notes 
were worth eighty-nine cents in gold; and thereabouts, up and down, 
with many fluctuations, they have remained to this day. The bond- 
holder, secure in the promise to him, is happy in receiving his interest 
in gold, with his bond above par in gold. The note-holder, the farmer, 
the artisan, the laborer, whose labor and production are measured in 
greenbacks, still receives our depreciated notes worth ten per cent. less 
than the gold promised him ‘at the earliest day practicable.’ The one 
has a promise performed; the other a promise postponed. 

‘“Thus we stood when the panic of ’73 came upon us; we had then 
more paper money afloat than ever before circulated in any country of 
the world. Even then, had we stood firmly, the hoarding tendency of 
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the panic would have advanced our notes toward the gold standard; 
and in fact it did so during the months of September and October, and 
until the premium on gold had fallen to eight per cent. But, sir, at 
this critical moment, the Secretary of the Treasury, acting no doubt in 
good faith, but I think without authority of law, issued twenty-six mil- 
lions more United States notes — part of the notes retired and canceled 
under previous acts. And now, notwithstanding all the talk about con- 
traction of the currency, we have not withdrawn one-half of this illegal 
issue. On the first of September, 1873, we had three hundred and fifty- 
six million notes outstanding. Three months afterward we had three 
hundred and eighty-two million; and now we have three hundred and 
seventy-one million. 

‘Sir, it was under the light of these events, after the fullest discus- 
sion ever given in Congress to any question—after debate before the 
people during the recess of Congress, and full deliberation last winter — 
that this Act was passed. There was and is now great difference of 
opinion as to the details; but the vital promise made the note-holder, 
to make his note as good as gold in January, 1879, was concurred in by 
a large majority of both Houses, many of whom opposed the bill as too 
slow in its operations. This act of honor and public faith was ap- 
plauded by the civilized world, and concurred in by our constituents; 
the only doubts being as to the machinery for carrying it into effect. 
The time for the Act to go into operation was fixed by those who most 
feared resumption; but no one proposed a remoter date. My honorable 
friend from Indiana [Mr. Morton] truly said (in the recent campaign in 
Ohio) that he participated in framing it; and he and those who agreed 
with him fixed a time so remote as to excite the unfounded charge 
that the bill was a sham, a mere contrivance to bridge an election. 

“ And now, sir, to recapitulate this branch of the question: It is 
shown that the holder of these notes has a promise of the United States, 
made in February, 1862, to pay him one dollar in gold coin; that the 
legal purport of this promise has been declared by the Supreme Court; 
that we have taken away from this note one of the legal attributes given 
it, which would long since have secured its payment in coin; that when 
the note was authorized and issued it was understood as redeemable in 
coin when the war was over; that our promise to pay it was renewed 
in 1869—‘‘at as early a day as practicable’’; that by reason of our 
failure to provide for its payment it is still depreciated below par 
more than one-tenth of its nominal value; that we renewed this promise 
and made it definite as to time by the Act of 1875; and that it is a 
debt due from the United States, and due now in coin, in law and honor. 
Yet it is proposed to recall our promise to redeem this note in coin 
three years hence. I say, sir, this would be National dishonor. It would 
destroy the confidence with which the public creditor rests upon the 
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promises contained in your bonds. It would tend to arrest the process 
by which the interest on your bonds is reduced. It would accustom 
our people to the substitution of a temporary wave of popular opinion 
for its written contract or promise. It would weaken in the public mind 
that keen sense of honor and pride which has always distinguished the 
English-speaking nations in dealing with public obligations. 

‘‘ And, sir, passing from considerations of public honor, which for- 
bid the repeal of the Act of 1875, let us now consider also the reasons 
of public policy by which it is prohibited. That Act was regarded as the 
settlement of a financial policy, by which at least the party in power is 
bound and upon the faith of which business men have conducted their 
affairs and made their contracts. Debts have been contracted and paid 
with the expectation that at the time fixed the gold standard would 
measure all obligations, and a repeal of the Act would now reopen all 
the wild and dangerous schemes of speculation that feed and fatten upon 
depreciated paper money. The influence that secures this repeal will 
not stop here. If we can recall our promise to pay our outstanding 
notes, why should we not issue more? If we can disregard our promise 
to pay them, why shall we regard our promise not to issue more than 
$400,000,000 as stipulated for by the Act of 1864? If we can reopen 
the question of the payment of our notes, why may we not reopen the 
question of the payment of our bonds? Is the Act of 1869 any more 
sacred than the Act of 1875? If we reopen these questions, why not re- 
open the laws requiring the payment of either interest or principal of 
the public debt? They rest upon acts of Congress which we have 
power to repeal. If the public honor can not protect our promise to 
the note-holder, how shall it protect our promise to the bondholder? 
Already do we see advocated in high places, by numerous and formid- 
able organizations, all forms of repudiation, which, if adopted, would re- 
duce the credit of our Nation to that of a robber chief —to a credit worse 
than that of an Algerine pirate, who at least would not plunder his own 
countrymen. And if the public creditor has no safety, what chance can 
the National banks— creations of our own and subject to our will — have 
in Congress? It is already proposed to confiscate their bonds, premium 
and all, as a mode of paying their notes with greenbacks. What expe- 
dient so easy if we would make money cheap and abundant? Or, if so 
extreme a measure could be arrested, what is to prevent the permanent 
dethronement of gold as a measure of value, and the substitution of an 
interconvertible currency bond bearing 3.65 per cent. interest as a stand- 
ard of value; and, when it becomes too expensive to print the notes to 
pay the interest, reduce the rate? Why not? Why pay 3.65 per cent. 
when it is easier to print three per cent.? It is but an act of Congress. 
And when the process of repudiation goes so far that your notes will 
not buy bread, why then declare against all interest, and then, after 
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passing through the valley of humiliation, return again to barter, and 
honor, and gold. 

“Sir, there is but one end if you once commence this downward 
course of repudiation, You may, like Mirabeau and the Géirondists, 
seek to stem the torrent, but you will be swept away by the spirit you 
have evoked and the instruments you have created. You complain now 
of a want of confidence, and that this want makes men hoard their 
money. Will you, then, destroy a/Z confidence? No, sir, no; the way 
to restore confidence is to imspire it; and this can be done by fulfilling 
your obligations. You can not make men lend ‘to you; you can not 
make them sell to you anything —either bread, or meat, or wool, or 
iron, or anything that is or that can be created — except for that which 
they choose to take. You may depreciate the money which you offer, 
but it will only take the more of it to buy what you want. It is true 
that the creditor may, by your laws, be compelled to take your money, 
however much you depreciate it; but he can not buy back with it that 
which he sold, or its equivalent in other necessaries of life; and thus 
he is cheated of part of what he sold. During the war, while money 
was depreciating, many a simple man gleefully counted his gains as he 
sold his goods or crops at advancing prices, but he found out his mis- 
take when with his swollen pile he tried to replace his stock in trade 
or to lay in his supplies. Sir, this policy exhausts itself in cheating 
the man who buys or sells or loans on credit, who produces something 
to sell on credit; whether that something be or be. not food or clothing; 
whether it be or be not a necessity or a luxury of life. Productive labor, 
honest toil, whether of the farmer or the artisan, is deeply interested in 
credit. It is credit that gives life and competition to trade; and credit 
is destroyed by every scheme that impairs, delays, or even clouds an 
obligation. 

‘“‘ Again, sir, an irredeemable and fluctuating currency always raises 
the rate of interest on money, while the rate is reduced by a stable 
currency or an inproving currency. -This is easily shown by statistics, 
but the reason is so obvious that proof is not needed. If a man 
lends his money he wants it back again with its increase; but if the 
money, when it is to be paid back, is likely to be worth less than when 
he thinks of loaning it, he will decline to lend it except at such rates 
as will cover the risk of depreciation. He will prefer to expend it in 
land or something of stable value. If money is at the gold standard or 
is advancing toward that standard, he will loan it readily at a moderate 
interest for he knows he will receive back money of at least equal value 
to that he loaned. 

‘“‘ Again, sir, with a depreciated currency, great domestic productions 
are cut off from the foreign market; for it is impossible that with such 
a currency we can compete on equal terms with rival nations, whose 
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industry rests upon a specie standard. As we approach such a standard, 
we are now able, as to a few articles, to compete with foreign industry ; 
but it is only as to articles in the manufacture of which we have peculiar 
advantages. Let us rest our industries on that standard, and soon we 
can compete in the markets of the world in all the articles produced 
from iron, wood, leather, and cotton, the raw basis of which are our 
natural productions. And it must be remembered that all the countries 
with which we compete are specie-paying countries. A country that 
does not rest her industry upon specie is necessarily excluded from the 
great manufacturing industries of modern civilization, and is self-con- 
demned to produce only the raw basis for advanced industry. Cheap 
food, climate, soil, or natural advantages, such as cheap land, vast plains 
for pasture, or rich mines, may give to a country wealth and pros- 
perity in spite of the evils of depreciated paper money. When we come 
into competition with the world in the advanced grades of production 
which give employment to the skilled mechanic, we must rest such in- 
dustry upon the gold basis, or we enter the lists like a knight without 
his armor. 

“Again, sir, a depreciated and fluctuating currency is a premium 
and bounty to the broker and money-changer. Under his manipulation 
our paper standard of value goes up and down, and he gambles and 
speculates, with all the advantagesin his favor. Good people look on 
and think that it is gold that is going up and down; that their money 
is a dollar still, and trade and traffic in that belief. But the shrewd 
operator calculates daily the depreciation of our note, the shortening of 
the yard-stick, the shrinking of the acre, the lessening of the ton; and 
thus it is that he daily adds to his gains from the indifference or de- 
lusion of our people. 

“Sir, this is an old story, often repeated in our day, and it was 
eloquently epitomized by Daniel Webster in that often-quoted passage 
of his speech in which he said :— 


“¢ a disordered currency is one of the greatest of political evils. It undermines 
the virtues necessary for the support of the social system and encourages propensities 
destructive of its happiness. It wars against industry, frugality,and economy; and it 
fosters the evil spirit of extravagance and speculation. Of all contrivances for cheat- 
ing the laboring classes of mankind none has been more effectual than that which 
deluded them with paper money. Ordinary tyranny, oppression, excessive taxation, 
these bear lightly on the happiness of the mass of the community, compared with the 
fraudulent currencies and the robberies committed by depreciated paper. Our own 
history has recorded for our instruction enough, and more than enough, of the de- 
moralizing tendency, the injustice, and the intolerable oppression of the virtuous and 
well-disposed of a degraded paper currency authorized by law or in any way 
countenanced by Government.’ 


‘Sir, we must meet this question of specie payments, not only be- 
cause we have pledged to it the public honor, but also for the lesser 
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reason that it is for our interest. The only questions we should permit 
ourselves to discuss are the means and measures of keeping our prom- 
ise. 

‘‘ And now, sir, let us examine the reasons that have been given 
for the repeal of the Resumption Act by those who, though favoring re- 
sumption, yet think the Act should be repealed for one or other of the 
following reasons: 


“1. That it is not advisable to fix a day for resumption. 

“*2, Or at least until the balance of trade is in our favor. 
“*3, That it produces a contraction of the currency. 

“4. That it injuriously adds to the burden of existing debts. 
“Let us glance at these objections. 

“y. As to fixing a day for resumption. 


“Tf it was possible to agree upon measures that would secure resump- 
tion without fixing a time, I agree it would not be indispensable, though 
not unadvisable, to take this step. But such an agreement is utterly 
impossible. Of the multitude of schemes that have been presented to 
me by the intelligent men who are trying to solve this problem, many 
could have been selected that in my opinion would be practicable; but 
of all of them not one ever has or is likely to secure the assent of a 
majority of a body so-numerous as Congress. One difficulty we have 
encountered is that the Democratic party, though in the minority, 
has never presented in any form through any leading member a plan 
for resumption, but with widely differing opinions have joined in op- 
posing any and every measure from the other side. I understand from the 
papers that our Democratic friends, through a caucus, and through a 
caucus committee of which my colleague is chairman, have been labor- 
ing to agree upon a plan for specie payments. After his frequent 
speeches to us about a caucus measure —a great question being 
submitted to a caucus—about secret conclaves, about shams, and de- 
ceptions, and such like polite and friendly comments upon the work of 
the Republican party, I might greet my colleague with such happy 
phrases about 47s caucus; but I will not; on the contrary I commend 
his labors, and sincerely hope that he and his political friends may 
agree upon some plan to reach a specie standard, and not one to avoid 
it, to prevent it, to defer it. Under color of intending to prepare for 
it, I hope they will not make their measure the pretext for repealing 
the law as it stands, but instead that they will secure the end we both 
aim at, by fixing the day for resumption. 

‘‘J frankly state, for the Republican party, that, while we could 
agree to fixing the time for specie payments and to confer the ample 
and sufficient powers upon the Secretary of the Treasury contained in this 
law, we could not agree in prescribing the precise mode in which the 
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process should be executed. Nor, in my opinion, was it all essential 
that we should. Much must be left to the discretion of the officer 
charged with the execution of such a law. The powers conferred, as I 
shall show hereafter, are ample; and the discretion given will be exer- 
cised under the eye of Congress. 

‘“‘ And, sir, there is strong force in the fact that in every example we 
have of the successful resumption of specie payments in this and other 
countries, a fixed day has been named by legislative authority, and the 
details and power of execution have been left to Executive authority. 
Thus in Great Britain, the act of Parliament of July 2, 1819, fixed the 
time for full resumption at the first day of May, 1823, and for a grad- 
uated resumption in gold at intermediate dates; and for fractional sums 
under forty shillings to be paid in silver coin; and the governor and 
directors of the Bank of England were charged with its execution, and 
authorized at their discretion to resume payment in full on the first 
day of May, 1822. France is now successfully passing through the same 
process of resumption, the time being fixed (two years ago) for January 
1, 1878, and now practically attained. In our own country many of 
the States have presented similar laws in case of suspended bank pay- 
ments, and in some cases the suspended banks have, by associated ac- 
tion, fixed a time for general resumption, and each bank adopted for 
it its own expedient. Sir, the light of experience is from the lamp of 
wisdom. I can recall no case of successful resumption where a fixed 
future time has not been presented beforehand, either by law or agree- 
ment; while the historical examples of repudiation of currency have 
come by the drifting process, by a gradual decline of value, by in- 
creased issues, and by a refusal to provide measures of redemption, and 
were followed by the disappearance of the whole mass, dishonored and 
repudiated. 

‘““This concurrence in the mode of resumption by so many govern- 
ments was the strongest possible instruction to Congress when fixing a 
plan of resumption for the United States, and should satisfy reasonable 
men of its wisdom. 

‘* Besides, it would seem to be but fair that every one should have 
plain notice of so important a fact. If the measures only were pre- 
sented and no time fixed, it would be a matter of speculation, and the 
discretionary powers of the Secretary of the Treasury could be exer- 
cised with a view to hasten or postpone the time to the injury of in- 
dividuals. 

‘“As to the date selected, I can only repeat it was placed as remote 
as any one suggested; far more so than is necessary to secure the 
object, and so that the fluctuations of value will scarcely exceed in four 
years what they have frequently been in a single year. Ample time is 
given to arrange all the relations of debtor and creditor, and to enable 
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Congress to provide any additional measure in aid of resumption, or 
if events make it expedient, to even make further postponement. 

‘Again, it has been objected that we can not resume, until the bal- 
ance of trade is in our favor. The phrase, ‘ balance of trade’ has been 
a favorite with visionaries and theorists, and is sufficiently indefinite to 
confuse and mislead, The dogma is generally understood to mean ‘that 
a nation that imports more than it exports is growing poorer’; or con- 
versely ‘that a nation that exports more than it imports is prosperous.’ 
Now, sir, both propositions have been proved false in many cases, 
though both in some may be true. It does not follow that an ex- 
cess of imports creates distress, or that a deficiency of exports is an 
evidence of poverty. Even the excess of imports upon which interest 
is paid may be of wealth-producing productions; or a deficiency of ex- 
ports may be caused by an increased domestic manufacture of raw pro- 
ducts of home industry. But the best way to test the fallacy of this 
dogma is by reference tog examples. Great Britain is known to be a 
prosperous nation of accumulating and accumulated wealth; and yet her 
imports have exceeded her exports every year for twenty years. The 
general average of her imports in excess of exports is £50,000,000 or 
$250,000,000 a year. r 

‘‘ The third objection is that the law produces a great contraction 
of the currency. 

‘Now, sir, it ought to be confessed, for it is true, that any plan for 
specie resumption will, when it is about to take effect, produce some 
contraction of the paper currency. The drifting process, if it succeeds, 
must cause it as well. To wait for resumption until resumption will pro- 
duce no temporary contraction is to wait until the rivers cease to flow, or 
the mountains are level with the plains. In each of the historical cases I 
have referred to, resumption was preceded by contraction. Remedies for 
bodily or political ailments are apt to be unpleasant. All we can say 
is that public honor and public policy demand the remedy for the dishonor 
and the evil of a depreciated currency; that the time is ripe for the cure, 
and the means we have prescribed are suitable to the end. 

“ And, sir, the degree of contraction and the effects of it are greatly 
exaggerated. The only contraction of the currency provided for by the 
Actis inthe substitution of one form of currency for another, Thus, in place 
of the fractional currency is issued silver currency; and where National 
bank notes are issued, eighty per cent. of the amount in the United States 
notes is retired. Thus far we have called in no fractional currency; but, 
as I will show hereafter, we can now and will, if the law stands, issue as 
much silver currency as any one may wish in exchange for either frac- 
tional currency or United States notes; and, as to bank notes, the amount 
issued since the Act took effect is $13,820,760, and the amount of United 
States notes retired is $11,056,608, leaving of United States notes still out- 
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standing $307,943,392, or $14,900,000 more than was outstanding when the 
Act of March, 1869, was passed, and the same amount more than was out- 
standing on the fourteenth day of September, 1873, when the panic came. 
Thus it appears that under the law the amount of bank notes issued is 
$2,800,000 more than the United States notes retired, and the contraction 
of the currency prescribed by this law is a myth. 

‘¢ But there has been a contraction of the currency since the panic, 
and before and after the passage of the Act of 1875, which will go on when- 
ever in any way a specie standard approaches, and that is bythe voluntary 
retirement by National banks of a portion of their circulating notes, This 
contraction is not provided for by the Resumption Act, but is authorized by 
the National banking acts, and is the healthy ebb and flow of currency 
which it was the object of the law to secure. The National banks retired 
“$24,962,327 of their notes by depositing that amount of United States notes 
in the Treasury of the United States, to be used exclusively in redeeming 
their bank notes when presented. The only motive for this deposit was 
that in the opinion of those banks, the circulating notes could not be 
profitably used, or they were not strong enough to maintain, at the specie 
basis, all of their notes. This process will, and ought. to go on, until each 
bank is certain it can maintain resumption at the time stated. Nor is this 
contraction in the slightest degree injurious to the bank, or to the ability 
of the bank to loan money to its customers. The banks will not withdraw 
their notes unless it is to their interest to do so. When they do surrender 
or redeem them, they at once receive a larger amount of their bonds held as 
security for their notes, which are worth about 30 per cent. more than the 
notes redeemed. Thus, when a bank surrenders $9,000 of its circulation, 
it lifts from the lien of the note-holder $10,000 of the United States bonds, 
worth to-day about $12,000. If the bank sells the bonds, it has $12,000 of 
currency to loan, and has strengthened itself by paying $9,000 of its notes. 
This process, instead of being a cause of alarm, should be encouraged and 
hastened; and this is practically the only contraction effected by this bill, 
a contraction which is in the very line clamored for by those who oppose 
National banks; but still it is a voluntary contraction, made by the silent 
operation of the interest of the bank, while at the same time it advances the 
residue of notes to parin gold. 

“Sir, in my judgment, the real solution of the problem of specie 
resumption will thus come through the voluntary act of National banks, 
each acting for itself, under the general direction of the law, precisely 
as the Bank of England, the Bank of France, and the New York banks 
brought about and maintained resumption. I have never regarded 
with solicitude the amount of United States notes outstanding, for, as 
I will show, they can be easily maintained at par in gold; but the 
agency of the banks in securing resumption and the effect of resump- 
tion upon their customers were matters of solicitude. This I no longer 
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doubt or fear. The whole problem consists in a partial and limited 
transfer of capital now invested by National banks in United States 
bonds, to individuals. The high price of these bonds and the idle capi- 
tal that seeks investment in them will enable each bank to strengthen 
itself by a sale of bonds without in the least impairing its ability to dis- 
count or loan, and, in fact, to increase its power to do so; and the bonds 
wili be absorbed by the increasing demand for such securities. Strong 
banks in cities do not need the currency, for their currency is certified 
checks. Their currency is largely held by them, and what they have 
in circulation can be retired and canceled without impairing in the least 
their ability to loan or discount. The bank currency being thus dimin- 
ished, as the time for resumption appproaches, the United States notes, 
supported by a gold reserve and the power of the Secretary to sell 
bonds, will easily be maintained at the gold standard, and the problem is 
solved. 

“And, sir, this partial contraction of bank currency will unlock and 
dissipate a greater contraction which has gone on since the panic, and 
will go on until the public mind rests assured that the day of resump- 
tion it not only promised, but rendered certain by the course of events. 
An increase of currency will follow resumption. Great masses of notes 
now lie idle in the bank vaults and inthe Treasury, and are hoarded in 
homesteads all over the land. There is deposited in the Treasury, 
without interest and belonging to banks, $31,005,000, represented by 
currency certificates. There are now in the vaults of the National banks 
$73,626,100, in United States notes and fractional currency, $17,166,190 
in bank notes, in all $90,792,290; while in the savings banks, State 
banks, and other banks that have made returns to the Comptroller of 
the Currency, there is the sum of $48,431,409, making in all $170,228,- 
699; and this is far more than the reserve required by law. The prac- 
tice of hoarding currency has greatly increased from the day of the 
panic, and it may be safely said that there is among the people and in 
savings banks and trust companies not less than $200,000,000 of idle 
currency. Nothing but the best security will tempt it from its hiding- 
places; but, when that security is offered, it can be had for a less rate 
of interest than ever before. Capital met its periodic shock in Sep- 
tember, 1873, and great masses of it, some say one thousand millions, 
vanished as a dream, and those millions are now represented by worth- 
less bonds, bills, notes and certificates of stock, worth but little more 
than the paper on which they are printed. This panic came upon us 
when the paper god was lord of the ascendant; when corner lots, at 
fictitious prices, were the par of exchange; when unproductive rail- 
roads were the El Dorados of visionaries; and wild schemes of im- 
provement, both in this city and in all the cities of the Union, increased 
municipal debts to an unexampled degree. This reckless inflation of 
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credits collapsed long before this law was passed. Money, the agent 
of capital—and, when idle, capital itself— was hoarded, and still re- 
mains inactive, or is loaned on call or unquestioned security. This is 
the contraction of which so many complain. It is not caused by the 
Resumption Act, but by a want of confidence in proffered investments. 
Confidence can not be restored by a repeal or by issuing more paper 
money. But the occasion offers you an opportunity to withdraw a 
portion of this idle money, and of thus reaching a specie standard. 
The banks can freely surrender a portion of their circulation, and thus 
be strong for resumption; while frightened and timid capital will 
gladly float into United States bonds when sold by the banks. Noth- 
ing is wanting but confidence, faith, and time to secure the closing 
triumph of our war policy by the redemption of the only promise we 
then made that has not been honestly redeemed. 

““The remaining objection to the law is that it will add to the bur- 
den of existing debts. This objection is also inseparable from any plan 
of resumption. Postponement or repeal will not help the matter. The 
time for redemption must come. Current indebtedness was never less 
than now. Liquidation has gone on rapidly since the panic, and in 
many cases by open bankruptcy. Debts contracted since the passage 
of the Act have been made in view of resumption in 1879. Many of 
the old debts ran for a long period of years, and when issued were 
made upon the presumption of specie payments before they matured. 
Other large masses of debts stipulate for the payment of both principal 
‘and interest in coin. Nearly all the best investment securities are now 
at or near par in gold and are bought and sold at gold values. Current 
debts in trade will mature and be paid long before the time for resump- 
tion; or if they are renewed, the debtor and creditor will adjust the 
mode of payment. All new transactions are based upon the knowledge 
that specie payments will come at the time stated, and for that reason 
stipulation is made for lower rates of interest. When it is once fixed 
in the public mind that on the first of January, 1879, paper money will 
be advanced to the specie standard, and debtors can readily borrow 
money payable in that standard at lower rates of interest, capital will 
no longer be invested in gold bonds from the fear that if loaned to in- 
dividuals it will be paid back in depreciated paper, but it will eagerly 
be invested at low rates of interest, on mortgage or other security, if it 
is to be paid in improved and improving currency. Industries now 
languid or suspended will hopefully revive, as stocks are reduced, and 
productions have a fixed commercial value, not only in home markets 
but in the markets of the world. Merchants now fear the shrinkage of 
prices, but their stocks will be renewed at a corresponding reduction 
until all prices are measured by the gold standard, when they fear no 
other change of prices except those arising from demand and supply. 
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Debtors are also generally creditors, and the loss and gain in values 
will balance each other, and the time is ample in which all losses can 
be adjusted. Never could our condition be better to resume the specie 
standard than now, unless we intend to perpetuate the use of depre- 
ciated paper money and totally disregard the pledge of the public faith 
to redeem United States notes in coin. 

‘‘There are two objections made to the law which I ought not to pass 
over without reply. One is that this law forces resumption; and that it is 
better to drift into resumption. It will come, they say by natural causes. 
The other objection is that the law has been in force a year and we are no 
nearer resumption; that it is therefore a dead letter and ought to be re- 
pealed. These two objections are not consistent with each other; but 
each has its believers, and should be answered. 

“The drifting process has been tried since 1868. Then the law fixed 
the volume of United States notes at $356,000,000, and forbade its contrac- 
tion, and the amount of bank notes at $300,000,000, and forbade its enlarge- 
ment. It was said we would grow into resumption. This was the plau- 
sible dogma with which I was met when I sought the funding of notes into 
bonds. The result I have already stated. In 1840 the sectional inequality 
of the distribution of bank currency, inflamed into a passion by the sec- 
tional appeals of Horatio Seymour when a candidate for President in 1868, 
forced the enlargement of the limit of bank notes to $354,000,000; and the 
vain hope of stopping a panic by paper promises forced the enlargement of 
the limit of United States notes to $382,000,000. So will it always be with this 
drifting process. When we reacha specie standardit is safe enough. If 
National banks then issue more money, upon sufficient security to pay in 
coin, they do it at their peril; and the people can not lose, nor can their 
standard of value fluctuate. But evenif it was possible to fix the present 
volume of currency as an arbitrary limit, it would only prolong indefinitely 
the evils of a depreciated currency. No one believes that we could main- 
tain in circulation near $800,000,000 of paper money all the time at par in 
gold. It must have the quality of flexibility in amount to meet the currents 
of trade and business —at times withdrawn, and when needed re-issued, but 
always of the value of gold—and these qualities can only be secured by 
prompt redemption when it is not needed, and its re-issue through loans and 
discounts by banks when the crops are to be moved, or trade becomes 
active. 

“ And as to the objection that the law has not already produced more 
immediate results, I admit that this is an objection to the law, but it was 
unavoidable under the circumstances. The time for resumption should 
have been fixed much earlier, so that its effect would have been more 
rapid. If by the law the banks had been compelled to prepare for re- 
sumption sooner, the appreciation of our notes would have been more 
marked; and its effect would also follow if a portion of the notes could be 
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funded, or either gold or notes could be held in reserve by the sale of 
bonds. Who does not wish that our notes were now worth ninety-five in- 
stead of eighty-nine cents on the dollar? And yet to have produced that 
result we must have either hastened the day for resumption or have strength- 
ened the measures for resumption. But what is the remedy for this slow 
process? Is it to repeal the law, not a single provision of which by its 
terms has been putin full operation? Is it to revoke our promise and all 
efforts for its fulfillment? Obviously not; the remedy is to stand by our 
engagement and perform it sooner if circumstances will allow. 

‘“‘ And now, sir, I come to the second proposition stated: Can we re- 
sume specie payments on the first day of January, 1879? 

‘¢On this proposition we are to consider the question as it affects the 
National banks, the fractional currency, and the United States notes. 

‘““As to the National banks, I have already stated how redemption 
with them becomes an easy and natural process, to be performed without 
injury to them, or to their customers, or to their usefulness, by a transfer 
or sale of United States bonds especially set aside for that purpose, and 
only to the extent that each bank may deem essential to its safety. The 
National banks are now exceptionally strong. Their circulating notes 
amount to $346,479,756. Of these notes they have in their vaults the sum of 
$17,166,190. They have with the Treasurer of the United States $356,680,- 
150 in United States bonds, worth $427,947,224 in currency or $374,582,200 
incoin. They also hold United States bonds to secure United States de- 
posits $13,981,500, and other United States bonds held in their vaults to 
the amount of $16,909,550. They have a surplus, over and above the capital 
fully paid up, of $192,300,000. With the great body of them, the redemp- 
tion of the whole or a large part of their circulation is a matter of in- 
difference. To the extent of a certain per cent. of their deposits and 
five per cent. of their circulation they must maintain a reserve of United 
States notes, and to that extent they will aid the United States in main- 
taining resumption. The amount of this reserve now required is $80,135,- 
200, but the amount in hand is $118,800,987. As United States notes are 
equivalent to coin with them, they will seek to hold as much as they can, as 
other banks in England hold the notes of the Bank of England. Is it not 
then, apparent that the National banks are able to resume, are prepared to 
resume, and that resumption by them need not be delayed a single year; 
and that, so far as their notes are concerned, it is a shame and scandal that 
they are only worth eighty-nine cents on the dollar —and all because the 
United States will not advance its notes to par in gold. 

‘“Now, sir, as to the fractional currency. This was issued to take 
the place of the subsidiary silver coins of the country during the war. 
The amount outstanding, as shown by the books of the Treasury, is 
$45,120,132; but of this, many millions have been lost and destroyed; and 
this is shown by the large amount of the old issues never presented 
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although long superseded. It is probable that not exceeding $40,000,000 
will be presented for redemption. Now, sir, as to this currency, we are 
able to-day to issue silver coin of legal weight and fineness in ex- 
change, dollar for dollar, for fractional currency, not only without loss, 
but with an actual profit. One ounce of silver bullion, of four hundred 
and eighty grains of standard fineness, is worth in the market $1.05 in 
coin. One dollar of our silver coin contains three hundred and eighty- 
four grains of standard silver; so that one dollar of silver coin will cost 
the United States eighty-four and one quarter cents besides the cost of 
coining. To the extent that our people will take silver coin in exchange 
for fractional currency, the problem is already solved. It is said this 
coin will be hoarded. So much the better. We can furnish from 
our own mines all that is needed, to the extent of fifteen millions on 
hand and two millions a month more, that being the extent of our 
coinage facilities. It is said it will be exported. No such good luck 
will befall us, for silver bullion is cheaper and better for export. If we 
issue it, we will either redeem a note or save paying out a note, and 
either way we make a profit. If fifty millions silver coin is held by 
our people it is to that extent a reserve for specie payments where it is 
most useful among the people. I wish they would take one hundred 
millions, but I do not doubt that enough will be taken to’ redeem all 
the fractional currency that our people will not prefer to retain. 

‘And now the only remaining question is: Can we redeem or 
maintain at par, by the first day of January, 1879, the United States 
notes? 

‘“‘The amount of these notes outstanding to-day is $370,943,392, less 
those lost and destroyed. Now, many who fear resumption suppose the 
whole mass of United States notes will then be presented for the gold; 
and they have counted up the number of tons of gold that will be 
required for their payment. They figure up the interest at five per 
cent. on the whole sum, and add that to our annual interest account. It 
is not necessary to reply to such exaggerations; nor can we state with 
precision, what amount of United States notes would circulate at par in 
coin. They could then be made receivable for customs dues without a 
violation of the public faith. They will always be the reserve of National 
banks. They could then be made receivable for United States bonds. 
They could be supported by the power to sell bonds to redeem them. 
They would, as a matter of course, be supported by the whole gold re- 
serve in the Treasury. They would take the place of certificates of de- 
posit, and be used in clearing-house exchanges. 

‘“‘ Now, sir, with all these advantages, with the growing wealth and 
credit of our country, I do not believe the present volume of United 
States notes need be largely if any reduced tokeep them at par in 
coin, We have now a gold balance in the Treasury of $37,120,772.73 
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and a currency balance of $9,529,404 over and above our currency and 
coin certificates. It is true this balance is subject to the overdue and 
accruing demands fully stated in a recent letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; but a certain amount of these demands always remains un- 
called for, and when presented are met by accruing revenue. Suppose 
(what I regard as an extreme case) that we add to this reserve $100,- 
000,000, fifty million in coin certificates and fifty million in coin, does 
anybody doubt but it will be ample to redeem any note that is pre- 
sented? Confidence being once established in their redemption, who 
will want the gold for them? They can be and no doubt will be re- 
issued without or with the legal-tender clause, as the law may here- 
after provide; and with their credit secured, established at par in coin, 
they will not only circulate in Texas and on the Pacific slope as well 
as in other parts of the United States, but, like the Bank of England 
notes, they will circulate in all countries with which we have commer- 
cial relations. 

“Let us pursue the argument, taking the full burden of resumption 
as the interest of one hundred millions per annum. The rate of inter- 
est now in currency may be stated at four per cent. or four and a half 
per cent. in gold. Thus four |to four and one-half millions a year, 
three years hence, is the extreme burden of specie payments. Sir, the 
sinking fund in three years amounts to more than the one hundred 
millions you are to keep in reserve. The saving already made thus far 
by funding the debt into five per cent. bonds is five millions a year. 
The saving that you will make by the funding into four and one-half 
per cent. will be seven and one-half millions in gold, or nearly twice 
as much as is needed. The saving of four millions on the appropria- 
tion bills sent to us will cover the cost. It can be paid by a duty 
of five cents on each gallon of whisky. One-half of the smallest duty 
ever levied on tea and coffee will do it. One-half of the taxes now 
levied on National banks by the United States will do it. The increased 
value of our tax on whisky and tobacco being paid in coin will twice 
do it. Are we able to do it? Are we able to keep our promises when 
made specific as to time, place, and manner? I do not care to dis- 
cuss this question further. Sir, the United States has been blessed by 
Divine Providence with all the gifts which He has ever showered upon 
the human race. We have a broad and fruitful land, with almost 
every variety of climate and production. We have forty millions of free 
people, industrious, intelligent, brave as becomes men, shrewd and 
sagacious in trade and production, and loving honor and a good name. 
To say that we can not redeem our promises is to dishonor the blessings 
of God; it is to eat of the forbidden fruit when all the productions of 
nature and art are within our reach; it is to dishonor our name and 
credit when the world is ready to lend us at a less rate of interest than 
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that for which any nation of the world except Great Britain has ever 
borrowed; it is a party retreat; it isa National retreat; it is a retreat 
of cowardice from a task we promised to perform, that we are able to 
perform, and which every noble motive that actuates mankind impels us 
to perform. 

“But, it is asked, where is the gold to come from to enable us to 
resume? Not only is the gold of the world open to our competition, 
but we are the largest gold and silver producing country of the world. 
The product of our mines is about one hundred millions a year, and a 
single year’s product would more than enable us to resume. Our facili- 
ties for accumulating gold are greater than those of any other nation. 
‘But the gold is exported.’ So it is, because we will not use it as do 
the other nations. Give it occupation here and it will remain here, 
and the products of our farms and workshops will be exported instead. 
It is said we can make a standard of something else that is not export- 
able. So we can; but it will be by cutting ourselves off from the civili- 
zation of the human race. 

“Sir, I have been struck by the absolute poverty of invention of 
those who in our day seek to dispense with the gold standard. Every 
plan proposed, every idea suggested, is but the repetition of plans and 
ideas proposed in the American colonies, in Great Britain, in China, 
and by George Law. Their schemes have been tried and exploded over 
and over again for four thousand years; and yet gold and silver now 
measure every article of property, and will measure the daily fluctua- 
tions of the contrivances they invent. 

‘And now, sir, let us turn from the main point, and briefly exam- 
ine the third question: Are the agencies and measures prescribed by 
the Act of 1875 sufiicient for the purpose? 

“‘T need not remind this Senate and Senators around me how reluc- 
tantly 7 carmme to the support of this bill, because it does not contain 
provisions that for years I have struggled to secure. Still, sir, I feel 
bound to say that it embodies ample agencies and powers to carry it 
into a full exccution, without the addition of a single provision by Con- 
gress. The first section of the bill is limited to the redemption of 
fractional currency. This, as I have shown, can now be fully executed 
and the only criticism is that it has not been sooner executed. Not 
only can the notes be redeemed in silver without loss, but the actual 
cost of coining the silver, strange as it may seem, is less than the print- 
ing of the fractional currency. 

‘“‘The cost of coining subsidiary silver coin is shown by the Di- 
rector of the Mint to be from one and a half to two per cent.; and 
it is much less when the mints are running to their full capacity. 

“The actual profits of seigniorage will not only pay this cost, but 
more than the interest on the bonds we may sell to procure the bullion. 
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‘©On the other hand, the cost of the fractional currency is three and 
a half per cent. of the amount issued; or, to be exact, the expense of 
preparing and redeeming the fractional currency for the year 1875 was 
$1,410,746.95. The amount issued was $40,365,145. And what is worse, 
the average life of these notes is less than one year, so that this ex- 
pense is an annual one almost equal to the interest on the whole sum. 
Thus the stopping of the issue of fractional currency will save us 
$1,400,000. The silver coin pays a debt when issued, while the frac- 
tional currency only renews it, and it must be replaced by another note 
within a year. Sir, the wisdom of this provision is now so demon- 
strated that a committee of the House unanimously refuse to print the 
currency and demand the issue of the silver coin, while two months 
ago the scheme was pronounced visionary, impracticable, and a sham. 
We are now at a specie basis for our fractional currency; and yet when 
the law was enacted we were told it would be hoarded, bought up by money- 
changers, or exported. We are now told ‘Nobody wants the silver; 
they prefer the fractional notes.’ So it is; and so also it will be when 
we approach the gold standard. Nobody will want to give up the 
United States notes for gold when the note will buy fully as much 
as gold. 

“But it is said we can only buy the silver bullion by issuing bonds. 
That is true now, because our surplus revenue is not large; but how 
will the United States ever pay its notes at a cheaper rate? One mil- 
lion of dollars of five per cent. bonds will, to-day, buy sufficient silver 
bullion to make $1,200,000 in subsidiary silver coin. When and how 
can this operation of paying our debts be better commenced, unless 
we mean to postpone payment indefinitely? It has been said that the 
five per cent. bonds authorized have been exhausted? Notso. The law 
is plain and express, and was designed and intended to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury, not only to use any surplus revenue, but 
‘to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less than par in coin, either of 
the descriptions of bonds of the United States described in the Act’ 
for refunding the public debt. The Refunding Act is only referred to 
for the ‘description’ of the bonds authorized. But to make this con- 
struction more clear, it is provided ‘that all provisions of law incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby repealed.’ Thus, not only the public 
faith, but all the surplus revenue and the public credit, as represented 
by either of three kinds of bonds, to wit, those bearing four, four and 
a half, and five per cent. interest in gold, is granted to the Secretary 
to enable him to execute this trust. The only limit in amount is the 
amount that will enable him to execute the law. The only limit of 
price at which he can sell the bonds is ‘not less than par in coin.’ 

‘*The second section is only material as it tends to induce the coin- 
ing of gold by repealing the mint charge. 
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‘¢So much of the third section as relates to National banks is not ma- 
terial, except as it provides a way by which circulating notes may be 
issued; but if issued it will be with full knowledge that in due time 
they must be redeemed in coin at the pleasure of the holder. 

‘““Then comes the provision — the vital provision—of the law: ‘And 
on and after the first day of January, A. p. 1879, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall redeem in coin the United States legal-tender notes 
then outstanding on their presentation for redemption.’ Then follows 
the ample power already quoted: ‘And to enable the Secretary of 
the Treasury to prepare and provide for the redemption in this Act 
authorized or required, he is authorized to use any surplus revenue 
from time to time in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and to 
issue, sell, and dispose of,’ at not less than par in coin, either of the 
bonds already referred to. Such are the duties enjoined, and such are 
the powers conferred. 

“Sir, in this respect, both the powers and duties of this Act are 
clearer and stronger than in the acts under which Great Britain re- 
sumed and France is now resuming. Who can doubt that with or 
without further legislation the work can be accomplished by a Secre- 
tary who will obey and execute the law? The power to ‘prepare’ for 
resumption is a broad discretion that commences with the passage of 
the Act and continues during every hour and day of its existence, but 
is one to be exercised with exceeding caution and moderation. 

‘But, sir, this is not all. When Congress passes an act imposing 
a duty upon a public officer, it implies an obligation that it will fur- 
nish all the aid and auxiliary legislation necessary to carry it into exe- 
cution. The extent and nature of this is within the discretion of Con- 
gress; but when the power conferred upon him is ample, and the duty 
imposed is clear, he must act even though Congress neglect its duty 
to support him by auxiliary legislation. 

‘“‘And this brings me to the last proposition I propose to discuss, and 
that is :— 

‘“‘ What additional legislation ought Congress now to adopt in aid of 
the law? 

‘“The Secretary of the Treasury recommends, first, that the legal- 
tender quality of the United States note be taken from it before 1879, I 
cannot agree to this, for the United States note is as much a contract to 
pay money as a bond; and we can not take from that note any quality that 
gives it value, until we are prepared to redeem it in coin. The proposition 
is too much like the Act of March, 1863, already referred to, which stripped 
the note of its quality of convertibility into bonds. 

‘“* His second recommendation is :— 


“(That authority be given for funding legal-tender notes into bonds bearing a 
low rate of interest. . . . It seems probable that a bond bearing interest at the 
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rate of four per cent. would invite the funding of a sufficient amount of legal-tender 
notes to lessen materially the sum of gold which, in the absence of such provision, 
must be accumulated in the Treasury by the first of January, 1879, to carry out the 
imperative requirements of the Act of January 14, 1875. If it be apprehended that 
authority to the Secretary to fund an unlimited amount of notes might lead to too 
sudden contraction of the currency, Congress could limit the amount to be funded 
in any given period of time. The process being in no sense compulsory as to the 
holders of United States notes, and the rate of interest on the bonds being made low, 
it is not probable that currency which could find profitable employment would be 
presented for redemption in such bonds. Only the excess of notes above the needs of 
business would seek such conversion. Authority to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
redeem and cancel two million of legal-tender notes per month by this process would 
greatly facilitate redemption at the time now fixed by law, and besides would have 
the advantage of publicity as to the exact amount to be withdrawn in any given 
month. Bonds issued for this purpose should be of the denomination of fifty and one 
hundred dollars, and any multiple thereof, in order to meet the convenience of all 
classes of holders of United States notes.’ 


‘““The President in his annual message recommends :— 


“«That the Secretary of the Treasury be authorized to redeem, say, not to exceed 
$2,000,000 monthly of legal-tender notes, by issuing in their stead a long bond bearing 
interest at the rate of 3.65 per cent. per annum, of denominations ranging from $50 to 
$1,000 each. This would in time reduce the legal-tender notes to a volume that could 
be kept afloat without demanding redemption in large sums suddenly. 

“<3, That additional power be given to the Secretary of the Treasury to accumu- 
late gold for final redemption, either by increasing revenue, curtailing expenses, or 
both —it is preferable to do both; and I recommend that reduction of expenditures be 
made wherever it can be done without impairing Government obligations or crippling 
the due execution thereof.’ ; 


‘““These recommendations, substantially concurring, are wise, and 
would be efficient; and to secure them ample means are provided by the 
application of the sinking fund for two or three years without additional 
taxation. Indeed it is neither wise or prudent to apply the sinking fund 
to the purchase of bonds not due, at a high premium, when it may be 
applied, according to the act creating it, to the purchase of notes already 
due. 

‘©The honorable Senator from Vermont [Mr. Morrill] has introduced 
a bill, and a number of other bills and propositions relating to this 
subject have been referred to the Committee on Finance; and the 
elaborate resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of New York are 
now before us. 

‘‘T will not anticipate the provisions of these various propositions, 
except so far as to say that I will cheerfully support any measure of wise 
economy, proposed to strengthen the public Treasury; that I will cheer- 
fully vote for a moderate tax on tea and coffee, because this will increase 
our revenue without adding to the cost of the articles, and will enable us to 
repeal other taxes that are both a burden and an inconvenience, and will also 
strengthen the Treasury; that I will gladly vote for the voluntary con- 
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version of a limited amount of United States notes into bonds, as each of 
those measures will tend to ‘prepare’ us for a specie standard. But, sir, 
each of these measures, and others that may be proper, are not, in my 
judgment, indispensable to the full and complete execution of the law of 
1875 on or before the first day of January, 1879. 

‘* Indeed it may well be questioned whether all of them may not be 
properly postponed until the next session, when the deliberate judgment 
of Congress, guided by the sense of the people, can be rendered. I 
would gladly vote for them now; but we have acted together thus far, 
and I will not unduly press upon my associates measures they do not fully 
approve. 

‘*Sir, I have a confident belief that if Congress will now hold fast to 
the law as it stands, the drift of events and the practical operation of 
the law will not only vindicate its wisdom, but will secure 'in due time 
every proper auxiliary legislation to carry it into full execution. The 
duty of the hour demands firmness and faith. There are times in the lives 
of nations and individuals when the temptation is strong to turn from the 
path of honor, to shrink from and eyade the performance of obligation. 
Then it is more than ever that the old adage should be remembered that 
‘honesty is the best policy.’ For one I feel that my course is as clear as 
the sunlight of heaven; and I trust that the great party to which I belong 
may now, as in sterner times and under greater difficulties, stand fast to 
the National honor pledged by it in the Act of 1875; and when the diffi- 
culties inseparable from a great duty have passed away, we will be as 
proud of our position now, as we are of the firmness and faith with which 
we prosecuted a great war, and secured to the people of our day and of 
future generations the blessings of National union and universal liberty.” 


This speech was most timely. The current of sentiment, 
which had run so strongly against the Act the year before, 
had been checked, and the signs of a re action were appear- 
ing. The Presidential campaign was close at hand, in which 
the whole strength of the anti-resumption elements were to 
be organized, in an appeal to public sentiment, and to the 
ballot for the overthrow of the law. The approaching contest 
was to settle whether the policy should go forward to a trial, 
or be indefinitely postponed. It was a momentous issue. This 
speech of Senator Sherman’s went to the country as an author- 
ized proclamation of the friends of resumption,—it contained a 
declaration of the true faith. Early in this address he said:— 
“It is the turning-point in our financial history, which will 
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greatly affect the life of individuals, and the fate of parties, 
but more than all the honor and good faith of our country.” 

The four heads under which he formulated his powerful 
appeal will show the scope of the speech. These are as 
follows:— First; Ought this promise to be performed? 
Second; Can we perform it? Third; Are the agencies and 
measures, prescribed in the law, sufficient for the purpose? 
And fourth; If not, what additional measures should be 
enacted? 

From 1833 to 1854 an attempt had been made by means of 
voluntary subscription, and contributions, to build a monu- 
ment at the Capital to the memory of George Washington. 
In the latter year the monument had reached about one-third 
the proposed height, when the project was abandoned from 
lack of funds and support. In 1876 this conspicuous failure 
had stood for nearly a quarter of a century, a daily reminder 
to the public men of the Nation that the most exalted fame 
would fail of a monument, if its erection was left to voluntary 
contribution. On the fourth day of July, 1876, Mr. Sherman 
drew a resolution directing Congress to provide by law for the 
completion of the monument, by appropriation from the pub- 
lic Treasury. On the fifth of July this resolution passed both 
Houses, by a unanimous vote, and under its direction subse- 
quent Congresses appropriated the money, and completed the 
monument. During the last session of the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress the Houses were engaged, to the exclusion of almost 
all other business, in devising and enacting the law, by virtue 
of which the Presidential contest of that year was determined, 
and the result legally declared. Mr. Sherman’s connection 
with this legislation will be set forth in another place. 

' Senator Sherman’s legislative career is divided into two 
parts, or periods by his four years of service in the Treasury 
Department. The first period ended with his resignation 
from the Senate at the beginning of the administration of 
President Hayes, but the important financial legislation, with 
which he was prominently connected, ended with the close 
of the first session of the Forty-fourth Congress. It is not 
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improper, therefore, to stop at the close of this session, to 
set down the most important results of this first period of his 
legislative service. Up to this time no man who was then, 
or had been, in the public service of the country, with the 
possible exception of Henry Clay, had made so deep an im- 
press upon the legislation of his time as had John Sherman. 
It must be remembered that at this time the Resumption 
Act was an experiment,—its success or failure was three 
years in the future,—but, notwithstanding the fact that 
the meridian of his fame was to be reached subsequently, 
with the success of resumption, he was still accorded the 
leading position among the statesmen of that time. This 
position he had achieved and occupied by force of intellect 
and industry. The ruling and irrevocable article of his politi- 
cal creed was the National honor. He taught the people 
that if the Nation was to have any credit, it must be honest, 
and if it held the respect of the world, it must deal fairly 
with its creditors. He set up and maintained the highest 
standard for the Nation’s conduct, and there it remains a mon- 
ument to his honor. He successfully combated popular fi- 
nancial errors by the conservatism of his beliefs, and by the 
supreme faith which he manifested in the righteousness of his 
position. He is entitled to the chief credit for making the 
United States notes a legal-tender. Secretary Chase came to 
the support of the legal-tender clause slowly, and with great 
reluctance, and only when the bill was likely to fail without 
it, but Senator Sherman saw from the beginning that if the 
greenbacks were not made a legal-tender, they would fail to 
relieve the desperate condition of the Treasury. He rendered 
invaluable service in enacting the laws, under which the 
vast sums, expended in the Civil War, were raised. Next 
after Secretary Chase he is entitled to the credit of the enact- 
ments which created and perfected the National banking 
system. He carried through the Senate, against most power- 
ful opposition, the law taxing State bank money out of ex- 
istence, and thus gave the field to a currency, uniform, stable | 
and secure. He brought financial order and stability to the 
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Government, after the close of the war. He created the 
funding scheme, introduced by him in 1867, and which be- 
came a law in 1870, and under which a large portion of the 
war debt was paid, or refunded at lower interest. He was 
the foremost champion of the Resolution of 1869, to 
strengthen the public credit. By this Act the general 
promise of the Nation to redeem the greenbacks, at some 
time, in coin, was made specific and irrevocable. It was 
the first step toward resumption, and obligated the Nation 
to redeem, at the first practical moment. During the panic 
of 1873, when the demand for more money as a panacea for 
impending bankruptcy was well-nigh irresistible, he never 
swerved from his position, that the Nation’s feet would never 
stand upon solid financial ground, nor the permanent  pros- 
perity of the people be assured, until specie payments were 
resumed. He was the author of the Redemption Act, and 
its most able defender in Congress, and before the people. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 1876.— OHIO PRESENTS GOVERNOR 
HAYES AS ITS CANDIDATE FOR THE NOMINATION.— OTHER CAN- 
DIDATES.— HayrEs NOMINATED.— SAMUEL J. TILDEN NOMINATED 
BY THE DEMOCRATS.— SENATOR SHERMAN’S MARIETTA SPEECH.— 
THE SILVER QUESTION.— THE ELEcTION.— THE RESULT IN Dis- 
PUTE.— CONTEST IN LOUISIANA, SOUTH CAROLINA, AND FLORIDA. 
— REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC STATESMEN WITNESS THE 
Count.— THE ELECTORAL COMMISSION.—HaAyYES DECLARED 
ELECTED. 


of 1876, convened at Cincinnati in June of that year, 
the Republicans of Ohio had decided, with the sub- 
stantial unanimity, to present Governor R. B. Hayes as their 
candidate for the Presidential nomination. Governor Hayes 
was not a man of a striking personality, nor had his achieve- 
ments in civil or military service been extraordinary, but he 
had a good military record, a pure character, and a reputa- 
tion for the most scrupulous fidelity in discharging public 
duties. He had been three times elected Governor of his 
State, against the three strongest, and most popular Demo- 
crats of the time, viz: Allen G. Thurman in 1867, George H. 
Pendleton in 1869, and William Allen in 1875. He had served 
two terms in Congress, as a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, being elected the first time while he was with 
his regiment in the field. He was four times wounded in 
battle, and breveted Major-General for gallant and distinguished 
service. 
The Convention met on June 14th, 1876. It was the year 
when the Republican party was to have its first serious bat- 
tle for power after the war. The National elections of 1868 and 
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S"° months before the Republican National Convention, 
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1872, aside from platform declarations, had not involved as 
contested issues economic and financial questions—they had 
turned largely upon the attitude of the parties in the Civil 
War, the military record of Grant, and the unmilitary records 
of the Democratic candidates. In 1876 the time was approach- 
ing when the parties must relegate the question of war and 
anti-war to a subordinate place, and join issue upon financial 
and monetary questions. The times demanded a statesman, 
rather than a soldier. 

The Convention organized with Theodore M. Pomeroy, of 
New York, as temporary chairman. Six prominent candi- 
dates were presented for the Presidential nomination. Three 
of these were National statesmen of the first order. The 
first one, by far the most popular and the strongest in the 
affections of the masses, was James G. Blaine, of Maine. The 
second was Oliver P. Morton, of Indiana, and the third Ros- 
coe Conkling, of New York. Ohio presented Governor Hayes, 
Kentucky, Benjamin H. Bristow, and Pennsylvania, Governor 
John F. Hartranft. The feature of the Convention was the 
marvelously eloquent speech of Colonel Ingersoll, in nominat- 
ing Blaine. The factionalism, which almost disrupted the 
Republican party four years later, disturbed the harmony, and 
finally determined the nomination in this Convention. While 
General Bristow received more votes than Conkling in every 
ballot, he was at no time near the nomination. Hayes and 
Hartranft were favorite sons of their respective States, with 
but little support or strength outside. On the first ballot 
Hayes received but seventeen votes, in addition to the solid 
support of Ohio, and Hartranft did not receive a single vote 
in addition to the vote of Pennsylvania on this ballot. 

The Convention could be roughly divided into three divi- 
sions. The first and largest were the Blaine men, the sec- 
ond the ‘‘ Reformers,” and third the Grant men under the 
cold, but splendid leadership of Senator Conkling. If the Con- 
vention had registered the popular will, or spoken the pop- 
ular language, Blaine would have been nominated. At this 
time he was a Republican leader, of unsurpassed popularity— 
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indeed, with the great masses of his party he had no rival. 
One element of strength he had in a remarkable degree, he 
was as thoroughly hated by the opposite party, as he was 
loved by his own followers. Conkling was tremendously ad- 
mired for his intellectual accomplishments, and for his won- 
derful powers as an orator, but his cold and imperious nature 
repelled popular affection and support, and as a result his 
vote constantly decreased, after the first ballot. Morton fared 
as badly as Conkling in the Convention. His vote fell off 
from the first ballot. 

There had long existed a personal feud between Blaine 
and Conkling, the latter’s friends seized upon Hayes as the 
most available candidate, before the Convention, with which 
to defeat Blaine. On the sixth ballot Blaine’s vote ran up to 
three hundred and eight. At this point the followers of 
Conkling, and the anti-Blaine men generally, with most of 
the Morton delegates, formed a combination, and threw. their 
votes to Hayes, which gave him the nomination. 

The platform contained the usual felicitation upon the 
achievements of the party, and the usual: promise for good 
conduct. The resolutions contained nothing distinctly new, 
except the demand for a radical reform in the Civil Service. 
The main issues tendered related to the currency—the plat- 
form pledged the party to a continuous and steady progress 
toward the resumption of specie payments, Two weeks 
after the Republican Convention adjourned, the Democratic 
Convention met in St. Louis, and nominated Samuel J. Til- 
den, of New York, for President, and Thomas A. Hendricks, 
of Indiana, Vice-President. 

The platform was an extraordinary piece of political dec- 
lamation and denunciation. The only live issue tendered was 
in the demand for the repeal of the Resumption Act, as a 
hinderance to resumption. For the first time since the war, 
the Democratic party met in National Convention, entertain- 
ing strong hopes of victory. The signs were propitious. The 
business disorders which set in, in 1873, had not been wholly 
cured. Factional contests, and personal jealousies, had broken 
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somewhat the Republican front, and while the Republican 
party was almost solidly for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, there was a contrariety of opinion as to the time, and 
the means provided in the law. Mr. Tilden had some fac- 
tional opposition in his own State, but it strengthened, rather 
than weakened him, and aside from this, he was the almost 
unanimous chance of the party. He was the most skillful 
political organizer of his time. He had headed the movement, 
which had destroyed Tweed, in New York, and he was 
elected Governor upon an issue of reform. He was easily 
the strongest candidate the Democratic party could have pre- 
sented. 

The campaign was opened early in August, and from the 
start the Republicans were somewhat on the defensive. Busi- 
ness conditions were not satisfactory, and, of course, the party 
in power was held responsible. The Grant administration 
had developed some official peculation and misconduct, and 
although the guilty persons had been rigorously prosecuted 
and convicted of crimes, or driven from office,—yet the party 
was forced into the attitude of making exculpatory explana- 
tion. The road to resumption looked steeper and rougher 
than it had ever looked before—it seemed easier to issue 
more money, and thus promptly relieve the immediate neces- 
sities of the struggling, and the burden bearers, than to strug- 
gle and bear for three years more. 

The most notable speech made in opening the campaign for 
the Republicans, was made by Senator Sherman, at Marietta, 
Ohio, on the twelfth of August. It was an able and exhaus- 
tive exposition of the Republican position, and a complete 
answer to the charges which had been made against the Re- 
publican party. The only portion of this speech, which is of 
importance now, is the portion of it which referred to the 
remonetization of the silver dollar. He said:— 


‘I do not now, fellow citizens, enter fully upon the great question 
of the restoration of the old silver dollar as the money of account, for 
it has not yet assumed a party aspect. I have given the subject the most 
careful consideration, and was the first to propose the re-coining of the 
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old silver dollar. That it will, and ought to aid us greatly in the prob- 
lem of specie resumption, I have no doubt. But there are connected 
with the issue of this dollar questions about which there is, and will be, 
a wide diversity of opinion—how rapidly it can be coined; how far it 
shall be made a legal-tender; the purposes to which it shall be applied, 
whether to the redemption of the greenbacks, or the increase of our cur- 
rency; whether its effect will be to demonetize gold, and what its true 
relation to gold is. All these are questions a wise man will consider 
fully before deciding. 

“TI was a member of the Conference Committee of the two Houses 
on the silver bill. I am not at liberty to state what occurred, except as 
is shown by the action of the two Houses. Both Houses were in favor 
of issuing the old dollar—the dollar in legal existence since 1792, con- 
taining 4121¢ grains, and only demonetized in 1873, when it was worth 
two per cent. more than the gold dollar. It was then, and for twenty 
years, had been issued only for export, and was not in circulation. Still 
it was a legal standard of value, as well as gold, and always had been, 
and it was the right of any debtor to pay in silver dollars, as well as 
gold dollars. It was his legal option. The relative value of the two 
metals had often varied before, and still the right remained to the debtor 
to pay in either dollar, and therefore in the cheaper dollar. The mere 
disuse of the coinage of the silver dollar could not, and ought not, to 
affect pre-existing contracts. And now, when all our domestic contracts 
have been based upon depreciated paper money, made a legal-tender for 
all debts, public and private, except customs duties and interest of the 
public debt, it would seem not only legal, but right in the broadest sense 
of the word, that we should avail ourselves of the rapid and remarkable 
fall of silver bullion, to recoin the old silver coins, including the old sil- 
ver dollar, the oldest of our coins, and with them pay our depreciated 
notes, and thus restore the old coin standard. I believe a decided ma- 
jority of both Houses were in favor of this policy, but its execution is 
a work of time. There is a limit to our ability tq coin silver pieces, 
and mints cannot be improvised in a year. We therefore provided for 
all the silver coin that can possibly be coined at the mints of the United 
States, worked to their utmost capacity, until July, 1878. So far we 
agreed. And we could have agreed upon recoining the old silver; but 
whether it ought to be received for customs duties, now payable in gold, 
or be paid out for interest on the public debt, we could not agree. We 
concluded, therefore, that as it could not be coined for more than a year, 
to organize a commission, composed of members of both Houses, and 
of experts in coinage and exchange, with a view to collect, and report 
the fullest information possible. Thus the question of the old silver 
dollar is postponed until next winter, when it may be decided with all 
the lights that discussion may throw upon it. I know that it can be, 
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and ought to be, made an instrument of resumption, as well as a vast 
relief to all our industrial classes. These questions will be decided by 
the Republican party, as all the great questions of the past sixteen 
years have been decided, so as to advance the general interests of the 
people. The Democratic party, as usual, will denounce what we do, 
then hesitate, then acquiesce, and then approve.” 


It will be observed that at the very beginning of the ref- 
erence to the silver dollar, he set certain limitations, or 
boundaries, to the question of its recoinage, and made the 
whole depend upon the solution of these preliminary ques- 
tions. These preliminary questions he stated as follows:— 


“How rapidly it can be coined; how far it shall be made a legal- 
tender; the purpose to which it shall be applied, whether to the re- 
demption of the greenbacks, or the increase of our currency; whether 
its effect will be to demonetize gold, and what its true relation to gold 
is. All these are questions a wise man will consider before deciding.” 


At this time, although the annual production of silver had 
increased, it had not increased to such an extent as to greatly 
decrease its value. When this speech was made, the com- 
mercial ratio was about 17.88 of silver to one of gold. The 
real solution of the silver problem was still far in the future. 
The divergence between gold and silver, at the fixed ratio, 
was, at this time, not so great but that it might well be be- 
lieved that the silver dollar, under certain conditions, and 
with certain limitations, could be made a valuable aid in the 
process of resumption, and so Mr. Sherman suggested. There 
is no question, but that under the conditions then existing, 
the silver dollar, if wisely limited in amount and legal-ten- 
der quality, could have been coined and exchanged for 
legal-tender notes, to a considerable amount, without danger 
to the established standard. There is nowhere in the speech 
the slightest foundation for the charge that at the time Sen- 
ator Sherman was in favor of the unlimited coinage of the 
standard silver dollar, and with it to redeem the greenbacks, 
or make it an unlimited tender for debt. He was then but 
a few days from the silver debate in Congress, in which he 
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had defined his position with more exactitude than would be 
expected in a popular speech. On April the 11th, he had 
said in a Senate Speech :— 


“The general monetization of the silver now, when it is unnaturally 
depreciated, would be to invite to one country, in exchange for gold or 
bonds, all the silver of Europe, and at last it would leave us with a de- 
preciated currency.” 


On the sixth day of June he said in the Senate:— 


“The two main questions are: First, Shall silver coin be ex- 
changed for United States notes, as well as for fractional currency? and 
Second, Is it wise to recoin this old silver dollar with a view to ex- 
change it for United States notes? The bill reported embodies both 
propositions. It is purely a voluntary process. No one need surrender 
his notes for coin, unless he wishes to do so.’’ 


Senator Sherman, in this debate, in the first session of the 
Forty-fourth Congress, further defined his position in respect 
to the recoinage of the standard silver dollar. In the first 
place he said the silver must be purchased by the Govern- 
ment, and upon Government account, and the amount of 
coinage carefully limited. In summing up the whole matter 
he said :— 


‘‘ We propose to retain, as now, the ultimate unit of gold, in con- 
nection with a subsidiary silver coinage, including the silver dollar; to 
limit the legal-tender quality of such subsidiary coinage; and to pro- 
vide that the amount to be issued shall not exceed that of the sinking 
fund.”’ 


The dollar advocated by him was to be a subsidiary coin, 
a dollar of standard weight and fineness, but limited in 
amount, limited in legal-tender quality, coined on Govern- 
ment account, and exchanged for coin obligations, or notes, 
at the will of the owner of the obligations or notes. 

The principal issue of this year made Senator Sherman a 
most conspicious figure in the campaign. As the author of 
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the Resumption Act he was in demand everywhere, to de- 
fend it against the assaults of the Democratic orators. He 
spoke about every day during the canvass, and in five or six 
different States. The first news, of the election, indicated 
the election of Tilden. In fact his election was conceded 
by the great mass of Republicans, who waited the returns 
on election night. He had carried New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and Indiana beyond question — these, with the 
solid South, gave him an unquestioned majority in the Elec- 
toral College. Thus it rested until morning, but during the 
night Senator Chandler, the Chairman of the Republican 
Committee, had received information that led him to believe 
that Hayes had carried Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida, 
and he somewhat startled the country, in the early morning, 
by announcing that Hayes had received one hundred and 
eighty-five electoral votes, and was elected. This created an 
intensely interesting situation. The Chairman’s claim of one 
hundred and eighty-five votes only gave Hayes one majority, 
including the three controverted southern States. Immediately 
President Grant requested a number of prominent Republican 
statesmen to repair to these States, and witness the count of 
votes, which was to be made by returning boards. The 
Democratic National Committee accredited a number of Dem- 
ocratic statesmen to the same duty. President Grant tele- 
graphed direct to Senator Sherman, requesting him to go to 
Louisiana to witness the canvass of the vote of that State. 
These gentlemen, for want of a better name to describe their 
anomalous position, were called the Republican and Demo- 
cratic visitors. Upon the arrival of Mr. Sherman in New 
Orleans, he was made chairman of the Republican visitors. 
An agreement was soon entered into, between the visiting 
statesman on the one part, and the State Returning Board on 
the other, that a certain number of the visitors, representing 
each party, should attend the sessions of the Board, and wit- 
ness the count and proceedings. The count of the vote of 
Louisiana proceeded in orderly manner, without interference 
on the part of the visitors, and the result showed a majority 
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for Hayes. The same result was arrived at in Florida, and 
South Carolina. This confirmed the claim of Senator Chandler, 
and, on the face of the returns, elected Hayes. More than a 
year after, Senator Sherman was charged with having ex- 
erted unlawful influence over the Returning Board, to the 
end that it declare the State carried for the Republican elec- 
tors. A letter was produced, signed with his name, wherein 
Weber and Anderson, members of the Board, were promised 
positions, and an opportunity to leave the State. The letter 
was denounced by the Senator as a forgery, and afterwards 
proved a forgery. A committee of disappointed politicians, 
afterwards, sought far and wide to discover something in 
Mr. Sherman’s connection with the Louisiana Returning 
Board, which would reflect upon him and his party, but the 
testimony failed utterly to fasten upon him, or his colleagues, 
any wrong. 

Both parties continued to claim the election, notwithstand- 
ing the votes of the southern States were certified for Hayes. 
This devolved a most important duty upon Congress, in the 
counting of the electoral votes. In 1865, both Houses 
had adopted a joint resolution to govern the count of that 
year. This rule necessarily expired, or was exhausted, in the 
Congress, or by the passing of the occasion which created it, 
but by reason of its peculiar terms the Democrats seized upon 
it as a means to secure a declaration of the election of Til- 
den. There being no contest in the counting of the electoral 
votes, in 1868 and 1872, this rule by common consent, or rather 
in the absence of any objections, was allowed to govern the 
formal declaration of the result. This rule provided that, ‘‘No 
electoral vote, objected to, shall be counted, except by the 
concurrent vote of the two Houses.” Many Republicans held 
that the two Houses were merely witnesses, or spectators, at 
the counting of the electoral votes, and that the Vice-President, 
under the Constitution, had the sole power of counting the 
votes, and in declaring the result. The Constitution left the 
the matter in doubt. It provides: ‘‘The President of the Sen- 
ate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Repre- 
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sentatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then 
be counted.” 

But Congress, appreciating the extreme danger of the 
complication, early in December appointed a committee of the 
two Houses, to act conjointly with direction to devise, and 
report some measure constitutional or legislative, whereby the 
dispute might. be settled. This committee, on the eighth of 
January, (1877), reported the Electoral Commission Bill. 
This legislation contained three main provisions: First, That 
no vote, or votes, of any State from which but one return 
has been received, should be questioned or rejected, except 
by the affirmative vote of the two Houses. Second, That 
where there were two or more returns from any State the 
question as to which should be counted should be referred to 
the Electoral Commission, to be composed of five Justices of 
the Supreme Court, five Senators, and five members of the 
House of Representatives, and Third, That when the Com- 
mission decided in favor of a return, it should be counted, 
unless rejected by the concurrent votes of the Houses. 

Mr. Sherman did not support the Electoral Commission 
Bill, and voted against it, because he, with others of his party 
colleagues, believed that it was a remedy contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. Governor Hayes was strongly of 
the opinion that the Vice-President alone had the constitu- 
tional power to count the votes, and declare the result. The 
Democrats generally favored the bill, and largely because they 
believed that Mr. Justice David Davis would be the fifth 
member of the Justices complement of members. A few days 
before the fifth member from the Supreme Court was se- 
lected, Justice Davis was elected Senator from Illinois. His 
election to a political office, as the representative of a politi- 
cal party, made his selection as a member of this Commis- 
sion manifestly inappropriate, and, as a result, Justice Bradley 
was chosen. During the consideration of the Electoral Bill, 
it was tacitly understood that the Senate, being Republican, 
would select as members of the Commission three Republi- 
cans and two Democrats, and that the House, being Demo- 
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cratic, would select three Democrats and two Republicans. 
The bill provided that the Justices of the First, Third, Eighth 
and Ninth Circuits should be members of the Commission, 
and these should select a fifth member from the Justices of 
the Supreme Court. Two of the four Justices thus designated 
were Republicans, and two Democrats. The fifth Justice held 
the balance of power in the Commission, and he was a Re- 
publican. It was not expected that this extraordinary tribunal 
would decide with the precision, and equipoise of a court — 
that the political principles of the members of the Commis- 
sion would influence, to some extent, the decision, must have 
been understood also, else such care would not have been 
exercised in endeavoring to balance the tribunal politically, 
at least as nearly as a membership of fifteen would permit. 

The Commission organized on the thirty-first day of Jan- 
uary, (1877), and immediately began the consideration of the 
Florida case. By a decision of eight to seven the Hayes 
electors were held to have been elected. The same decision 
was rendered in the Louisiana and South Carolina cases. The 
electoral votes of each of the three disputed States were 
certified by a majority of the Commission to Congress, as 
having been legally cast for Hayes and Wheeler. The House 
voted against confirming the decision, and the Senate in favor 
of confirming it. Under the rule that no vote could be ex- 
cluded without the concurring votes of the two Houses, the 
President of the Senate declared the result. It is quite cer- 
tain that the framers of the Constitution supposed that they 
were providing the means and machinery within the Consti- 
tution itself to count the electoral votes, and declare the re- 
sult—in this view the Electoral Law was extra constitutional. 
But by the device a great danger was avoided, and no ser- 
ious injury to the Constitution ensued. The members of the 
Commission, when their work was done, resolved themselves 
back into the elements from which they came, no worse for 
having exercised an extraordinary power in an emergency of 
extraordinary danger. 
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CHAPTER (xt. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT HayrEsS TENDERS TREASURY PORTFOLIO TO SENA- 
TOR SHERMAN.— THE SENATOR DISINCLINED TO ACCEPT.— HAYEs’ 
LETTER FoRMALLY TENDERING APPOINTMENT.— SHERMAN FInN- 
ALLY AcCCEPTS.— THE FINANCIAL POLICY OF THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION.— SHERMAN BECOMES SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY.— THE 
First SYNDICATE CONTRACT FOR SALE OF BoNDS.— THE SILVER 
QuESTION.—PRoOposAL TO Pay BonDs IN SILVER DOLLARS.— 
Tur EXECUTION OF THE RESUMPTION AcT.— THE SECRETARY’S 
MANSFIELD SPEECH. ; 


ROM the time Governor Hayes was nominated for Presi- 
dent it was his purpose, in case he was elected, to 
proffer Senator Sherman the Treasury portfolio. Soon 

after the election he made known this purpose to the Sena- 
tor. Mr. Sherman, while he appreciated the opportunity 
which the position would afford him to consummate the 
great work of resumption, was disinclined at first to seriously 
consider the proffer. He had yet nearly three years to serve 
in the Senate, and was certain of reélection in case his party 
controlled the legislature. His duties in the Senate admitted 
of some respite from official toil, and were more congenial 
to his taste than the more burdensome and exacting duties 
of an executive office. 

The proceedings attending the contest did not terminate 
before the Electoral Commission, and in Congress, until 
March 2nd, (1877), but after the composition of the Com- 
mission was known, and especially after the decision of the 
Florida case, it was quite evident that Hayes would be de- 
clared elected. On the nineteenth of February President-elect 
Hayes wrote Senator Sherman the following letter:— 
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CoLtumBus, Onto, February 19th, 1877. 
My Dear Sir:— 

The more I think of it the more difficult it seems for me to get 
ready to come to Washington before Wednesday or Thursday of next 
week. I must fix affairs at Fremont, and cannot begin it until I know 
the result. Why can’t friends be sent, or come here? 

It seems to me proper now to say that I am extremely desirous 
that you should take the Treasury Department. Aside from my own 
personal preference, there are many and controlling reasons why I 
should ask you this. It will satisfy friends here in Ohio. I understand 
Governor Morton, and our friends at Washington like it. The country 
will approve it. You are by all odds the best-fitted for it of any man 
in the Nation. Your resignation from the Senate will be a great loss 
to that body, but it will cause no serious dissentions, or difficulty in 
Ohio. Do not say no, until I have a full conference with you. There 
is no reason why you should not visit Ohio, as soon as you can be spared 
from Washington. Of course the public will know of our meeting. 
But they will be gratified to know it. No possible harm can come of 
it. I should have said all of this before, but did not want to embarrass 
you in your action on the Presidential question. Sincerely, 


Hon. JOHN SHERMAN. R. B. HAYEs. 


After the receipt of this letter Mr. Sherman went to Co- 
lumbus, and had a conference with the President-elect. The 
opinions of his political friends were almost unanimous that 
he should accept. The problem of the resumption of specie 
payments was now a matter for executive solution, and 
with the author of the law in the Treasury Department to 
execute it, success would be assured. It was an opportunity 
that had not been given to another statesman in the history 
of the country, viz; to carry through Congress the enactment 
of a great law, and then be appointed the Executive to exe- 
cute the law. It was wholly against his personal inclination 
that Mr. Sherman accepted this appointment, tendered by Presi- 
dent Hayes, and it was accepted as a matter of duty. The 
acceptance involved many sacrifices. His Senatorial duties 
afforded opportunity for rest and recreation, which would be 
denied him as the head of the Treasury Department. Be- 
tween Congresses he was in the habit of spending some 
months each summer at his home at Mansfield, in rest, and 
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in association with his friends and neighbors in Ohio. This 
pleasure would be largely denied him, if he accepted the 
Secretaryship. While he had executive ability of the highest 
order, his training had been in the Legislative Department of 
the Government, and he was naturally disinclined to surrender 
the leadership of the Senate to assume the untried and exact- 
ing duties of an executive office, and at the time when the suc- 
cess or failure of the administration would depend largely upon 
the success of the department, over which he was called to pre- 
side. Two considerations prevailed upon him to accept, first 
his intense desire for, and his supreme faith in, the ability of 
the Government to resume specie payments at the appointed 
time, and second, his personal friendship for President Hayes. 
After the Ohio Gubernatorial campaign, of 1875, Senator Sher- 
man had a great admiration for Hayes. He admired his 
courage in standing unqualifiedly for the Resumption Act, at a 
time when the current of public sentiment seemed to be run- 
ning strongly the other way, and when he might have seem- 
ingly prospered his candidacy for Governor by assuming an 
attitude less firm and pronounced. As they had fought the 
first battle for resumption, it was meet that they should fight 
the last one for it together. 

President Hayes was inaugurated on the fifth day of 
March, 1877,— the fourth that year falling on Sunday. The 
selection of his cabinet furnished a pretty accurate forecast of 
the policy of the administration. The designation of Mr. 
Sherman, for the Treasury, was an emphatic declaration 
that the Resumption Act was to be executed. The selection 
of Senator D. M. Key, of Tennessee, a Democrat, as Post- 
master-General, was correctly construed to mean that the 
policy of the administration toward the South was to be con- 
ciliatory. The appointment of Carl Schurz, as Secretary of 
the Interior, gave notice that the politics of the administra- 
tion would be liberal, if not pacific, and in this regard the 
policy was considered a departure from, if not a rebuke, to 
the stalwartism of the Grant administration. The other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were able men, and well suited to the 
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positions to which they were called. The appointment of 
Mr. Evarts, as Secretary of the State, gave universal satisfac- 
tion. He was eminently qualified by education, training and 
habit for the duties of the State Department. 

When Mr. Sherman entered the Treasury Department, as 
its Secretary, he lacked a month and a few days of being 
fifty-four years of age. He was in the prime of a vigorous 
mental and physical manhood. No man in the history of the 
great office had taken it so well equipped for the discharge 
of its duties, or with such opportunity for distinguished ser- 
vice as he. His predecessors, from McCullough to Morrill, 
had been able men, but owing to their length of service, or 
disposition, or legislative interference, no continuous or per- 
sistent policy in regard to the two great financial measures 
of the time, viz: resumption and the funding of the debt, had 
been pursued. The two great tasks, which confronted the 
new Secretary, were refunding of the public debt at a lower 
rate of interest, and the resumption of specie payments, ac- 
cording to the terms of the law. With the existing law upon 
both these subjects he was perfectly familiar, as well as with 
the laws governing the organization, and the powers of the 
Treasury Department. The President, knowing Mr. Sherman’s 
superior qualifications, left him free and untrammeled to adopt 
such policy, and to execute it in such manner, as to him 
seemed best, under the laws and regulations of the Depart- 
ment. 

On the twenty-fourth day of August, 1876, Lot M. Mor- 
rill, the Secretary of the Treasury, had entered into a contract 
with an association of bankers of London and New York, for 
the sale of $300,000,000 of the four and one-half per cent. 
bonds, authorized by the Acts of 1870 and 1871 — $40,000,000 
of these bonds were to be taken on or before March 4th, 
and the remaining $260,000,000 upon the same terms, at such 
times as the purchasers might elect, subsequent to the fourth 
of March, 1877. The contract contained a provision that the 
Government might, at any time after March 4th, 1877, end the 
contract by giving ten days’ notice to the purchasers. The 
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bonds, by the terms of the contract, were to be sold at par, 
with accrued interest, to the date of application, and to be 
paid for in gold coin, or matured United States gold coin cou- 
pons, or any of the six per cent. five-twenty bonds called for 
redemption, or in United States gold certificates of deposit, 
issued under the Act of March 3rd, 1863. The associated 
bankers were to receive a commission of one-half of one per 
cent. in coin, for negotiating the sales of the bonds. 

When this contract was entered into, the Resumption Act 
had been in the statute books for more than a year-and-a- 
half, and yet it contained no provision for any portion of the 
proceeds of these bonds to be applied for resumption pur- 
poses. On the contrary it provided that, as the bonds were 
sold, an equivalent amount of the six per cent. five-twenty 
bonds should be called —thus pledging the faith of the Gov- 
ernment to use the entire proceeds in refunding operations. 
This contract was fair and reasonable, in its main provisions, 
but it fell short, perhaps, in not requiring some portion of 
the proceeds of the bonds to be set aside, as a coin fund, 
for the redemption of the United States notes. At least Mr. 
Sherman, very soon after taking his office, determined that 
the accumulation of the redemption fund should begin at the 
first practical moment. With this in view, on April 6th, 1877, 
he directed a letter to the association of bankers, in which 
he notified them that at an early day he expected to give 
the notice, and withdraw the four and one-half per cent. 
bonds, and substitute in their stead the four per cent. bonds, 
provided for in the Refunding Act. He recommended the 
four per cents. as a very desirable investment, and invited 
the association to engage to place them on the market. He 
also suggested to them his purpose to sell, of the refunding 
bonds, $30,000,000 a year for gold, the proceeds to be used 
in preparing for resumption. Thus we see that within a 
month of the time Secretary Sherman assumed the duty of 
executing the financial laws of the United States, he was 
vigorously pushing forward the two great financial policies 
of the time—the refunding of the debt at a lower rate of 
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interest, and preparing for resumption. Within a short time 
after this he ended the Morrill contract, and on the ninth day 
of June, (1877), he entered into a new contract with the same 
association of bankers of London and New York. The con- 
tract provided for the sale of $25,000,000 of the four per cents., 
$5,000,000 of the proceeds to be used for the redemption fund, 
and $20,000,000 to be used in paying an equivalent amount of 
six per cent. five-twenty bonds. This was the first executive 
step toward resumption. 

Secretary Sherman prepared the way for another thing, 
which was greatly to his credit. The Morrill contract gave 
the associated bankers absolute control of the bonds purchased 
—any increase in price enured to their profit. The Secretary 
desired that the public should have an opportunity to purchase 
these bonds, and participate in whatever profits there might 
be in the increase of price, and so he added a section, the 
eighth — wherein it was provided that these bankers should 
offer the bonds at par to the people of the United States, for 
a period of thirty days, and that subscriptions might be paid 
in installments, extending through three months. And thus 
did Secretary Sherman take the first step toward popularizing 
the public bonds of the United States, and give the people 
the first opportunity to buy them, through subscriptions, un- 
der regulations provided by the Treasury Department. At 
this time the Secretary believed that very soon he could sell 
the bonds directly to the people, and without the intervention 
of a syndicate, and his purpose in introducing the eighth 
section was in the nature of an experiment, to determine 
how far the public would or could purchase bonds, and pay 
for them in coin. The necessity of a syndicate, or association, 
at the time was that it was only through some such instru- 
mentality as this that the gold coin could be commanded in 
the large sums, required by the Treasury operations. 

It was the purpose of the Secretary to continue the sale 
of the four and one-half per cents. under the first syndicate 
contract, until about July first—-when it was supposed the 


aggregate of sales would reach two hundred millions. The 
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Secretary also designed to reserve a hundred million of the 
four and one-half per cents., so that if, for any reason, the 
four per cents. would not sell, he would have at his com- 
mand a more desirable bond to the amount of a hundred mil- 
lion, with which to provide gold for resumption purposes. 
The second contract provided that not more than $5,000,000 
a month of the proceeds of the bonds should be set aside 
for the redemption fund, and the balance used to pay called 
five-twenty bonds. When it became known that a contract 
had been made, whereby a large amount of the four per 
cent. bonds had been sold, it greatly stimulated the public 
credit. This was apparent from the numerous inquiries which 
came to the Treasury Department, as to the form of the pop- 
ular subscription, and from offers from bankers and others to 
act as Government agents in taking the subscriptions. There 
were only $15,000,000 of the four and one-half per cent. bonds 
sold by Secretary Sherman for resumption purposes, up to 
the making of the last syndicate contract, and these were 
sold in the months of May, June, and July, $5,000,000 in 
each month. Besides the proceeds of the bonds, there was 
a considerable surplus revenue, the balance of which, after 
the redemption of United States notes, was turned into the 
resumption reserve fund. 

On the sixteenth day of June, (1877), the syndicate gave 
public notice, by circular and otherwise, that from that day 
until July 16th it would receive subscriptions for the four 
per cent. bonds. The amount of bonds subscribed for, 
within the thirty days, was an unequivocal attestation of the 
wisdom of the popular subscription plan. The bankers, fore- 
casting the market, as best they could, had concluded that 
it was not safe to obligate themselves to take more than 
$25,000,000, up to the last of August, and the contract so 
provided. When the subscription closed at three p. mM. July 
16th, there had been subscribed $77,800,000— $67,600,000 in 
this country, and $10,200,000 abroad. The judgment of the 
syndicate was that $25,000,000 might be sold in two months, 
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the people subscribed for more than three times that amount 
in thirty days. 

It was in June, (1877), and arising out of the making of 
this syndicate contract, that it was first suggested that the old 
silver dollar might be remonetized, and used to pay the four per 
cent. bonds. Under date of June 12th, the New York ‘‘ Times,” 
a Republican paper, suggested the possibility that the silver 
might secure an unlimited issue of silver dollars of unlimited 
legal-tender quality, and that in such an event the bonds 
would be payable in that coin. From this it became a sub- 
ject of current discussion in political and financial circles. 
Members of the syndicate, here and abroad, became alarmed, 
and immediately requested the Secretary of the Treasury to 
render innocuous such reports by an official announcement 
that the bonds would be paid in gold. Secretary Sherman 
was urged to do as Secretary Chase had done in declaring, 
over his official signature, that the five-twenty bonds were 
payable, principal and interest, in gold coin and not in 
greenbacks. After careful consideration, the Secretary, on the 
sixteenth day of June, wrote the following letter to Hon. 
August Belmont:— 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, June 16, 1877. 


Dear Sir:— 

Your private note, the letter from your firm, Messrs. Seligman & 
Co., asking me to make a public statement, over my own signature, 
similar to that of Mr. French, are received. I have given to this most 
important suggestion the most serious consideration, but have come to 
the firm conviction, that such an act on my part would be expedient, 
and defeat the very object you have in view. As a purely executive 
officer, I have no power to pass upon the question mooted. My attempt 
to do so would at once unite all those who are seized with the mania, 
and those who oppose executive encroachment upon legislative 
power. It would create excitement, personal and political animosities 
would mingle with it, and it would lend more than anything else to 
defeat the success of the loan. I am quite sure that this would be the 
result. 

As to whether Congress, or the people, would ever undertake to pay 
either principal or interest of the bonded debt, and especially the bonds 
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since 1873, in silver, I have a firm conviction that the question will 
never be seriously raised. These bonds will be paid, principal and in- 
terest, in gold coin. The people of the United States have always been 
extremely sensitive as to the public credit. They never have, for the 
sake of an apparent profit, yielded any question involving the public 
honor. 

The great satisfaction that will arise from the funding of the loan 
at a lower rate of interest, together with their strong sense of public 
honor, and public faith, will always secure the payment of these, prin- 
cipal and interest, in coin. 

Parties or factions may, for a time, raise and contest questions, but 
they are but bubbles, and will pass away, and, like all other questions, 
involving the public credit, will be rightfully settled in due time by 
Congress and the people. 

Nothing would so tend to disturb the result as unauthorized 
“theses,” or dogmas, by an executive officer, upon a question purely 
legislative or judicial. Indeed, it may be that too much has already 
been said about the matter, by both the President and myself, and I 
assure you that you will have no occasion to be disturbed by anything 
truthfully reported of either of us hereafter. The better way is to move 
right along, making our own statements, and, if at anytime, I see 
-proper occasion for a strong expression of my opinion, I will give it. 

Please show this to Mr. Seligman, and such of your associates as 
you deem proper, as an answer to all. 

Very truly yours, JoHN SHERMAN. 


Hon. AuGust BELMONT, New York. 


A fews days later, under date of June 19th, the Secretary 
wrote an official letter to Francis O. French, of New York, 
in which he expressed the opinion that there would be no 
payment of the bonds about to be sold, except it be in coin, 
of the value of the coin authorized by law at the time the 
bonds were authorized. This meant that they would be paid 
in gold, or at least that it would be breach of faith to pay 
them in some inferior coin. With these assurances, the popu- 
lar subscriptions for the four per cents. went on unchecked. 
But after the expiration of the thirty days, and later in the 
summer, a series of untoward events almost completely stopped 
the sale of bonds foratime. Late in July business and trans- 
portation were seriously disturbed by the labor strikes and 
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riots, in various places in the country, and the riots reached 
such magnitude as to alarm the people of foreign countries 
as to the safety of our Government. On the fifth of May, 
the President had issued a proclamation calling Congress to 
assemble in extra session on the fifteenth of October. This, 
in connection with an apparently increasing demand for the 
remonetization of the silver dollar with unlimited legal-tender 
quality, was very disquieting to the money market. Both the 
Republican and the Democratic parties, of Ohio, had declared 
in favor of the remonetization of silver, and that it be made a 
legal-tender for all debts. On the fifth of November, during 
the extra session, the House of Representatives passed a bill, 
by a vote of 163 ayes to 34 noes, for the free coinage of the 
silver dollar of 412% grains, and making it a legal-tender for 
all debts, public and private. While this bill was pending in 
the Senate, Senator Matthews, of Ohio, introduced the follow- 
ing resolution, and it was passed, by a vote of 43 ayes to 22 
noes, viz: ‘‘All bonds of the United States are payable in 
silver dollars of 412% grains, so that, to restore such dollars 
as a full legal-tender for that purpose, is not in violation of 
public faith, or the rights of the creditor.” This resolution 
went to the House, and was passed, by a vote of 189 ayes 
to 79 noes. As was said by Senator Morrill, of Vermont, 
this resolution was ‘‘a fearful assault upon the public credit.” 
There was then about eight cents difference between the value 
of the gold dollar and the silver dollar. The silver dollar was 
less valuable than the greenback dollar. Of course Senator 
Matthews did not propose to scale the public debt eight per 
cent.; his belief was that, by the remonetization of silver, it 
would be raised in value to equal the gold dollar, but the 
opinions of the men who controlled the money, and the sale 
of bonds, did not agree with him, and the result was that 
the people, able to buy large amounts of bonds, were unwilling 
to buy in the midst of such doubt and uncertainty. 

When the Matthews resolution was pending in the Senate, 
Senator Conkling, who had by this time become somewhat 
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displeased with the policy of President Hayes, proposed an 
amendment, the effect of which would have been to turn the 
resolution into a joint-resolution. His purpose was to put 
the President upon record, and require him to either approve 
or veto the resolution. The reasons which impelled the Ohio 
Senator to introduce this resolution have never been made 
quite clear. It directly antagonized the well-known views of 
the President, and Secretary Sherman. The Secretary had 
favored the remonetization of the silver dollar, under condi- 
tions and limitations which would have deprived it of any 
power to do harm —he had proposed its remonetization as a 
subsidiary coin, limited in quantity and legal-tender quality, 
but he had never gone beyond this, in any action or word 
of his official life. The first annual message of the President 
was read in the respective House of Congress, on the third 
day of December, (1877). It discussed the proposition to 
pay the bonds in silver, and said that even if the Govern- 
ment had the undoubted right to do so, the little benefit 
from that process would be greatly overbalanced by the in- 
jurious effect of such payments, if made as proposed against 
the honest convictions of the public creditors. Secretary 
Sherman’s annual report assumed as improbable ‘‘that any 
future legislation of Congress, or any action of any Depart- 
ment of the Government, will sanction or tolerate the re- 
demption of the principal of these bonds, or the payments 
of the interest thereon, in coin of less value than the coin 
authorized by the law, at the time of their issue— being gold 
coin.”’ But notwithstanding this emphatic declaration from 
the President, and his financial minister, that the Nation’s 
honor required the payments of its obligations in coin of full 
value, Congress proceeded to declare that they could be paid in 
depreciated coin—a coin of at least eight per cent. less value 
than gold, which was the only coin existing when the obli- 
gations were authorized. This situation, so full of menace 
to the public credit, naturally and necessarily for the time 
being, stopped all sale of bonds. It threatened to suspend 
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all refunding operations, and endangered the successful exe- 
cution of the Resumption Act. It was one of those crises 
which require a little time, and the sober second thought to 
pass in safety. 

This danger to the execution of the Resumption Act was 
the most serious. The manner in which the administration 
had determined to execute this Act had been clearly and fully 
announced. The law required the volume of the United States 
notes to be reduced to $300,000,000, but left undetermined 
what disposition should be made of the $300,000,000, as they 
were from time to time redeemed, and in the Treasury. This 
had been fully supplied, however, by executive construction, 
or by the announcement of an executive policy. Early in 
August, 1877, Secretary Sherman visited his home in Mans- 
field, for a brief vacation. While there a public meeting was 
called to give the Secretary an opportunity to annonnce the 
attitude and policy of the administration, in respect to cer- 
tain grave questions which were then confronting it, and 
chief among these was the question of the execution of the 
Resumption Act. An immense concourse of people greeted 
Secretary Sherman at this meeting. The note asking him to 
speak, invited an expression of his views upon current public 
questions. The meeting was in no sense a political one, and 
yet it afforded a fitting and proper opportunity to discuss 
questions of a public, or political character. In this address 
Secretary Sherman defined, with great clearness, what he un- 
derstood the resumption of specie payments to mean, and in- 
ferentially what would be done by him in executing the law. 
In referring to specie payments, he said:— 


‘¢ What do we mean by this phrase? Is it, that we are to have no 
paper money in circulation? If so, I am as much opposed to it as any 
of you. Is it that we are to retire our greenback circulation? If so, I 
am opposed to it, and have often so said. What I mean by specie pay- 
ments is simply that paper money ought to be made equal to coin, so 
that when you receive it, it will buy as much beef, corn or clothing as 
coin.” 
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This simply meant that when the $300,000,000 of green- 
backs, or any part thereof, were redeemed, that they would 
be re-issued, and kept in circulation as money. It was the 
policy of the Secretary to accumulate in the Treasury a gold 
redemption fund, sufficiently large to insure the redemption of 
all the greenbacks, which might be presented at, and after, 
the time appointed. The law did not fix the amount of this 
gold redemption fund, this was left to the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Aside from the surplus revenue 
there was no other way to accumulate the fund except by 
the sale of bonds for gold. The proposition to pay the bonds, 
in silver, struck at the very root of resumption. 
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THE Fatt ELectTions (1877), In OuHtIo RESULT IN DEMOCRATIC 
VicToRY.— CONSTRUED AS A DISAPPROVAL OF THE POLICIES 
OF THE ADMINISTRATION.— SECRETARY SHERMAN CONDEMNS 
ProposaAL To Mopiry RrESUMPTION AcT TO CATcH VoTES.— 
His ANNUAL ReEporT (1877).— His ATTITUDE ON THE SILVER 
QuESTION.— THE BLAND FREE CoINAGE BILL.—THE BLAND- 
ALLISON BILL.— THE PRESIDENT’S VETO.— PASSED OVER VETO.— 
Tue LETTER OF SENATOR SHERMAN TO DR. MANN.— EXPLANA- 
TION.— THE FAILURE TO SELL Bonps By PoruLarR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS.— THE SYNDICATE CONTRACT FoR SALE OF $50,000,000 OF 
FouR AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. BoNDS.— RENDERS SUCCESS OF 
RESUMPTION CERTAIN.— ACT FORBIDDING THE FURTHER RE- 
TIREMENT OF GREENBACKS.— Its EFFECT. 


HE October (1877), elections in Ohio had gone against 
the Republicans by a large majority. In many 
quarters this was construed to be a disapproval of 

the resumption policy —it certainly strengthened the demand 
for remonetization of the silver dollar, and weakened the po- 
sition of those who were struggling toward a specie basis. 
Some Republicans were in favor of suspending resumption 
operations, if it would insure party success, and in answer 
to some suggestion of this kind Mr. Sherman wrote:— 


‘“As to the resumption policy, the law is plain and mandatory, but 
more than that all the law is right, and the Republican party might as 
well understand first as last, that the question of resumption is one 
higher than any party obligations, and will be pursued by our adver- 
saries, if we do not. We can gain the credit of success, but we can 
gain no credit by retreating, on this vital question. While the law 
stands, nothing is left but to execute it, and for one I never would aid 
to alter the law, except to make it more effective, and would be will- 
ing to retire on this question rather than to surrender.” 


ve 
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The House, at the extra session of Congress, had passed 
a bill repealing the Resumption Act. This bill and the Bland 
Free Coinage Bill, which had also passed the House, were 
pending in the Senate. Notwithstanding this action of Con- 
gress, and the general increase of public sentiment for the 
free coinage of silver, the United States notes steadily in- 
creased in value—at the assembling of Congress in Decem- 
ber (1877), the greenback dollar was worth ninety-seven 
and three-eighths cents in gold. 

The annual report of Secretary Sherman, sent to Congress 
December 3rd, 1877, was an able resume of the financial 
conditions. It showed what progress had been made in the 
funding operations, and what preparation had been made 
for resumption. At this time, there was no apparent danger 
that the Resumption Act would be repealed —if the repealing 
bill should pass the Senate it would meet the veto of the 
President. But the danger from the silver legislation pend-~ 
ing was imminent, and the Secretary used every argument, 
that would likely influence Congress, to stop short of the free 
coinage of silver. The sentiment, for the remonetization of the 
silver dollar, was so strong that it was next to useless to oppose 
it, the far better course, under the circumstances, was to se- 
cure safeguards and limitations in the legislation, which 
would reduce the danger toa minimum. This was the course 
pursued by Secretary Sherman, in this report. He recom- 
mended the re-coinage of the silver dollar, but only in case 
such legislation was adopted as would maintain its current 
value at par with gold. He then pointed out the dangers of 
the free coinage of silver, and the difficulty which had been 
experienced in attempts to maintain a bimetallic system of 
gold and silver. The following is the portion of his report, 
which relates to the silver question, as it was then pre- 
sented :— 


“Of the metals, silver is of most general use for coinage. 
It is a part of every system of coinage, even in countries where gold is 
the sole legal standard. It best measures the common wants of life, but, 
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from its weight and bulk, is not a convenient medium in the larger ex- 
changes of commerce. Its production is reasonably steady in amount. 
The relative market value of silver and gold is far more stable than 
that of any other two commodities; still, it does vary. It is not in the 
power of human law to prevent the variation, This inherent difficulty 
has compelled all nations to adopt one or the other, as the sole stand- 
ard of value, or to authorize an alternative standard of either, or to 
coin both metals at an arbitrary standard, and to maintain one at par 
with the other, by limiting its amount, and legal-tender quality, and 
receiving or redeeming it at par with the other. 

‘‘TIt has been the careful study of statesmen for many years to 
secure a bimetallic currency, not subject to the changes of market value, 
and so adjusted that both kinds can be kept in circulation together, not 
alternating with each other. The growing tendency has been to adopt 
for the coins the principle of ‘‘ redeemability,’’ applied to different 
forms of paper money. By limiting tokens, silver and paper money, to 
the amount needed for business, and promptly receiving or redeeming 
all that may, at any time, be in excess, all these forms of money can 
be kept in circulation, in large amounts at par with gold. In this way 
tokens of inferior intrinsic value are readily circulated, but do not depre- 
ciate below the paper money, into which they are convertible. The 
fractional silver coin now in circulation, though the silver, of which it 
is composed, is of less market value than the paper money, passes readily 
among all classes of people, and answers all the purposes for which it 
was designed. And so the silver dollar, if restored to our coinage, 
would greatly add to the convenience of the people. But this coin 
should be subject to the same rule, as to issue and convertibility, as 
other forms of money. If the market value of the silver in it were less 
than that of gold coin of the same denomination, and it were issued in 
unlimited quantities, and made a legal-tender for all debts, it would 
demonetize gold, and depreciate our paper money. 

“The importance of gold, as the standard of value, is conceded by 
all. Since 1834, it has been practically the sole coin standard of the 
United States, and, since 1815, has been the sole standard of Great Britain. 
Germany has recently adopted the same standard. France and other 
Latin nations have suspended the coinage of silver, and, it is supposed, 
will gradually either adopt the sole standard of gold, or provide for the 
convertibility of silver coin, on the demand of the holder, into gold coin. 

‘“‘In the United States several experiments have been made, with the 
view of retaining both gold and silver in circulation. The Second Con- 
gress undertook to establish the ratio of fifteen of silver to one of gold, 
with free coinage of both metals. By this ratio gold was undervalued, 
as one ounce of gold was worth more in the markets of the world than 
fifteen ounces of silver, and gold therefore was exported. To correct 
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this, in 1837, the ratio was fixed at sixteen-to-one, but sixteen ounces of 
silver were worth in the market more than one ounce of gold, so that 
silver was demonetized. 

‘‘These difficulties, in the adjustment of gold and silver coinage, 
were fully considered by Congress, prior to the passage of the act ap- 
proved February 21, 1853. By that act a new and, it was believed, a 
permanent policy was adopted, to secure the simultaneous circulation of 
both silver and gold coins in the United States. Silver fractional coins 
were provided for at a ratio of 14.88 in silver to one in gold, and were 
only issued in exchange for gold coin. The right of private parties to 
deposit silver bullion for such coinage was repealed, and these coins were 
issued from bullion purchased by the Treasurer of the Mint, and only 
upon the account, and for the profit of the United States. The coin was 
a legal-tender only in the payment of debts for all sums not exceeding 
five dollars. Though the silver in this coin was worth, in the market 
3.13 cents on the dollar less than gold coin, yet its convenience for use 
as change, and its issue by the Government only in exchange for, and its 
practical convertibility into gold coin, maintained it.in circulation at par 
with gold coin. If the slight error in the ratio of 1792 prevented gold 
from entering into circulation for forty-five years, and the slight error 
in 1837 brought gold into circulation, and banished silver until 1853, 
how much more certainly will an error now, of nine per cent., cause 
gold to be exported, and silver to become the sole standard of value? 
Is it worth while to travel again the round of errors, when experience 
has demonstrated that both metals can only be maintained in circulation 
together, by adhering to the policy of 1853? 

‘The silver dollar was not mentioned in the Act of ies, but from 
1792 until 1874 it was worth more in the market than the gold dollar 
provided for in the Act of 1837. It was not a current coin, contem- 
plated as being in circulation at the passage of the Act of February 12, 
1873. The whole amount of such dollars, issued prior to 1853, was 
$2,553,000. Subsequent to 1853, and until it was dropped from our coin- 
age in 1873, the total amount issued was $5,492,838, or an aggregate of 
$8,045,838, and this was almost exclusively for exportation. 

“By the Coinage Act, approved February 12, 1873, fractional silver 
coins were authorized, similar in general character to the coins of 1853, 
but with a slight increase of silver in them, to make them conform 
exactly to the French coinage, and the old dollar was replaced by the 
trade dollar of 420 grains of standard silver. 

““Much complaint has been made that this was done with the design 
of depriving the people of the privilege of paying their debts in a 
cheaper money than gold, but it is manifest that this is an error. No 
one did, or could, foresee the subsequent fall in the market value of 
silver. The silver dollar was an unknown coin to the people, and was 
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not in circulation, even on the Pacific slope, where coin was in common 
use. The trade dollar of 420 grains was provided for, because it was be- 
lieved that it was better adapted to supersede the Mexican dollar in the 
Chinese trade, and the experiment, proved this to be true. Since the 
dollar was authorized, $30,710,400 have been issued or nearly four times 
the entire. issue of old silver dollars, since the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment. Had not the Coinage Act of 1873 been passed, the United States 
would now be compelled to suspend the free coinage of silver dollars, as 
the Latin nations did, or to have silver as the sole coin standard of value. 

“Since February, 1873, great changes have occurred in the market 
value of silver. Prior to that time the silver, in the old silver dollar, 
was worth more than a gold dollar, while at present it is worth about 
ninety-two cents. If, by law, any holder of silver bullion might deposit 
it in the mint and demand a full legal-tender for every 412% grains of 
standard silver deposited, the result would be inevitable, that, as soon 
as the mints could supply the demand, the silver dollar would, by a 
financial law as fixed and invariable as the law of gravitation, become 
the only standard of value. All forms of paper money would fall to 
that standard, or below it, and gold would be demonetized and quoted 
at a premium equal to its value in the markets of the world. For a 
time the run to deposit bullion at the mint would give to silver an arti- 
ficial value, of which the holders and producers of silver bullion would 
have the sole benefit. The utmost capacity of the mints would be em- 
ployed for years to supply this demand, at the cost of, and without pro- 
fit to the people. The silver dollar would take place of gold as 
rapidly as coined, and be used in the payment of customs duties, caus- 
ing an accumulation of such coins in the Treasury. If used in paying 
the interest on the public debt, the grave questions already presented 
would arise with public creditors, seriously affecting the public credit. 

“Tt is urged that the free coinage of silver, in the United States, 
will restore its market value to that of gold. Market value is fixed by 
the world, and not by the United States alone, and is effected by the 
whole mass of silver in the world. As the enormous and continuous de- 
mand for silver in Asia has not prevented the fall in silver, it is not 
likely that the limited demand for silver coin in this country, where 
paper money is now, and will be the chief medium of exchange, will 
cause any considerable advance in its value. This advance, if any, will 
be secured by the demand for silver bullion for coin, to be issued by 
and for the United States, as well as if it were issued for the benefit 
of the holder of the bullion. If the financial condition of our country 
is so grievous, that we must, at every hazard, have a cheaper dollar, in 
order to lessen the burden of debts already contracted, it is far better, 
rather than to adopt the single standard of silver, to boldly reduce the 
number of grains in the gold dollar, or to abandon and retrace all 
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efforts to make United States notes equal to coin. Either expedient 
will do greater harm to the public at large than any possible benefit to 
debtors. 

“The free coinage of silver will so impair the pledge made of the 
customs duties, by the Act of February, 1862, for the payment of the in- 
terest of the public debt. The policy thus far adhered to, of collecting 
these duties in gold coin, has been the chief cause of upholding and 
advancing the public credit, and making it possible to lessen the burden 
of interest by the process of refunding. 

‘‘In view of these considerations, the Secretary has felt it to be his 
duty to earnestly urge upon Congress the serious objections to the free 
coinage of silver, on such conditions as will demonetize gold, greatly 
disturb all the financial operations of the Government, suddenly revolu- 
tionize the basis of our currency, throw upon the Government the in- 
creased cost of coinage, arrest the refunding of the public debt, and 
impair the public credit, with no apparent advantage to the people at 
large. 

“The Secretary believes that all the beneficial results, hoped for 
from a liberal issue of silver coin, can be secured by issuing this coin, 
in pursuance of the general policy cf the Act of 1853, in exchange for 
United States notes, coined from bullion purchased in the open market, 
by the United States, and maintaining it by redemption, or otherwise, at 
par with gold coin. It could be made a legal-tender for such sums, 
and on such contracts as would secure to it the most general circula- 
tion. It could be easily redeemed in United States notes and gold coin, 
and only re-issued when demanded for public convenience. If the es- 
sential quality of redeemability given to United States notes, bank bills, 
tokens, fractional coins, and currency maintains them at par, how much 
easier it would be to maintain the silver dollar, of intrinsic market 
value, nearly equal to gold, at par with gold coin, by giving to it the like 
quality of redeemability. To still further secure a fixed relative value 
of silver and gold, the United States might invite an international con- 
vention of commercial nations. Even such a convention, while it might 
check the fall of silver, could not prevent the operation of that higher 
law which places the market value of silver above human control. Is- 
sued upon conditions here stated, the Secretary is of opinion that the 
silver dollar will be a great public advantage, but that if issued without 
limit, upon the demand of the owners of silver bullion, it will be a 
great public injury.’’ 


At this time there had been coined, under the Resumption 
Act, about $42,000,000 of fractional silver, and $30,710,400 of 
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trade dollars under the Act of 1873. Only a portion of the trade 
dollars were in circulation in domestic trade, but, counting the 
whole of the silver coinage, it did not amount to more than 
$73,000,000 at the time this report was presented. The coin- 
age of the trade dollar had been discontinued, and it was 
only a matter of time when all of them would be retired. 
This left, or would leave, ample room in the circulation for 
a large amount of silver coin. The real need of the time 
was not to defeat measures for an increase in silver coinage, 
but to prevent the coinage in such amounts, and under such 
conditions, as would demonetize gold, and overthrow the 
established standard. Secretary Sherman’s argument was di- 
rected to this point. He recommended the application of the 
principle of redeemability to the silver coinage. In closing 
his report, he said:— 


‘“The Secretary believes that all the beneficial results, hoped for 
from the liberal use of silver coin, can be secured by issuing this coin 
in pursuance of the general policy of the Act of 1853, in exchange for 
United States notes, coined from bullion purchased in the open market, 
by the United States, and maintain it by redemption, or otherwise, with 
gold coin.”’ 


He also favored an international convention of commercial 
nations, with a view to establishing a fixed ratio between the 
metals. 

This report, of Secretary Sherman, was a most judicious 
intervention between the clamorous demand for the free coin- 
age of silver, and the ultra conservative opposition to all sil- 
ver coinage, other than for small change. At this time the 
Bland Free Coinage Bill was before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Secretary Sherman did not stop at this formal argu- 
ment against free coinage, but he took the matter up with 
members of the Senate Finance Committee, in an endeavor 
to obtain something which would satisfy the need for in- 
creased silver coinage, and to defeat the Bland Bill. On the 
tenth of December he wrote a letter to Senator Allison, in 
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which he invoked the Senator's aid in defeating the Free Coin- 
age Bill. The last paragraph of the letter is as follows:— 


“YT wish I could impress you as I feel about this matter, and I 
know you would then share in the responsibility, if there is any, in 
so amending this Bill, that we can have all that is good out of it 
without the sure evil that may come from it, if it arrests on funding 
and resumption operations,”’ 


The Bland Bill provided that any owner of silver bullion, 
sufficiently fine for mint operations, might take it to any mint 
in the United States, and have it coined into silver dollars of 
412% grains, at the expense of the Government, and that 
these dollars should be legal-tender for all debts, public and 
private. The first and most apparent objection to the Bill was 
that it was an injustice to require the Government to turn 
ninety-two cents worth of silver into a dollar, for the sole bene- 
fit of the owner of the bullion. If the Government stamp could 
thus enhance the value of metal, worked through the mint, 
it ought to be done for the general good, and not for a lim- 
ited class. The Senate Finance Committee amended the Bill 
so as to wholly eliminate the free coinage provision, and pro- 
vided for the liberal coinage of the silver dollar of 412% 
grains, upon Government account. The Senate Bill, after- 
wards known as the Bland-Allison law, provided that the 
Government should purchase, at the market price, silver bul- 
lion to the amount of not more than four million dollars, nor 
less than two million dollars worth each month, and this should 
be coined into silver dollars of 412% grains, and that these 
coins should be a legal-tender for all debts, public and private, 
except when the contract otherwise expressly provided. A 
second section was added, providing that the President, im- 
mediately after the passage of the Act, should invite the gov- 
ernments composing the Latin Union, and such other Euro- 
pean countries as he might deem advisable, to join the United 
States in a conference, with the view of agreeing upon a fixed 
ratio between gold and silver, and of establishing, internation- 
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ally, the use of bimetallic money. A third section provided 
that the silver dollars, coined under the Act, might be depos- 
ited with the Treasurer, or any assistant Treasurer of the 
United States, in sums of not less than ten dollars, and that 
there should be issued thereon, to the owner, certificates, and 
these certificates should be receivable for customs taxes, and 
all public dues, and when so received might be re-issued. 
The dollars, so deposited, were to be retained in the Treasury 
for the redemption of the certificates. The Bill, thus amended, 
passed the Senate, and the amendments were concurred in by 
the House. It was vetoed by President Hayes, but passed 
over the veto, and became a law on February 28, 1878. 
Secretary Sherman did not agree with the President, in 
his veto of the Bland-Allison Bill. He believed that the de- 
mands of the silver advocates would not cease until some 
legislation was obtained, and,in view of the rapidly rising 
tide of silver sentiment, he was fearful that a free coinage 
law might be passed, and, that it was better to settle the 
question in the form of this Bill, rather than to prolong the 
uncertainty. The Secretary was anxious to resume the re- 
sumption and refunding operations, and he thought that this 
settlement of the silver question would enable him to do so. 
The attitude of the administration, in opposition to the 
Bland Bill, brought out in the Congressional debates, a letter 
which Secretary Sherman had, some years before, written to 
Dr. Mann, of Brooklyn, upon the subject of paying the bonds 
in legal-tenders. This letter was written on the twentieth 
day of March, 1868, and accompanied a printed copy of a 
speech which Mr. Sherman had delivered, in the Senate, upon 
a bill to allow the United States notes to be converted into 
a four per cent. bond. The letter did not pretend to set 
forth his views fully, or with certain qualifications which the 
speech contained. The letter said:—‘‘I send you my views, 
as fully stated in a speech.” The essential qualifications 
which Senator Sherman placed upon the proposition to pay 
the bonds, in legal-tender notes, was that these notes should 
I—29 
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be brought to a par with coin, before the Government could 
honorable force upon the bondholder this form of payment. 
This letter to Dr. Mann was quoted in the debates, to sus- 
tain the proposition to pay the bonds in silver dollars. The 
point made was that, if it was not a violation of the Na- 
tional honor to pay the bonds in depreciated greenbacks, it 
was not to pay them in silver dollars. There was no par- 
allel, however, in the cases. At the time the Matthews Res- 
olution was considered, and passed, there was no obligation 
on the part of the Government, either express or implied, to 
redeem or sustain the silver dollar of 412% grains, if author- 
ized. It was not until 1890 that the Nation obligated itself 
to maintain the parity of gold and silver. When the Bland- 
Allison Bill passed, the Government assumed no obligation to- 
ward the silver dollar, except to receive it for customs, taxes 
and all public dues. The greenback dollar occupied an en- 
tirely different position. It was an express promise by the 
Government to pay a dollar at some time. There was be- 
hind it the faith of the Nation, either to redeem the promise 
by the payment of a coin dollar for the paper promise, or 
to make it equal in value to the coin dollar. 

In explanation of the circumstances, under which the Mann 
letter was written, and to correct an erroneous interpretation 
which certain gentlemen had put upon it, Secretary Sherman 
wrote Senator Morrill a letter, under date of March 26, 1878. 
The following is a paragraph from this letter:— 


“This is in exact harmony with the position I held when I wrote 
the letter to Dr. Mann, and that I now maintain, the primary principle 
being that the United States notes shall be first brought to par in coin 
before they shall be forced upon the public creditor, in payment of his bonds. 
This act is the settled law, and whatever any man’s opinions were be- 
fore it passed, he would assure a grave responsibility who would seek 
to evade its terms, weaken its authority, or change its provisions. It 
has entered into every contract made since that time. It has passed the 
ordeal of four Congresses, and two elections for Presidents. It cannot 
be revoked without public dishonor. So far as the bondholder is con- 
cerned, it is an executed law. Over $700,000,000 of bonds have been re- 
deemed in coin under it, and the civilized world regards all the re- 
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mainder as covered by its sanction, and in their faith in our securities, 
the second only in the markets of the world. The law is not quite exe- 
cuted, so far as the note holder is concerned. His note is not quite as 
good as coin. Congress has debated ever since its passage, the best 
mode to make it good. The Senate, in 1870, provided in the third sec- 
tion of the Refunding Act, as it passed that body, that these notes 
might be converted into four per cent. bonds, but the House would not 
concur. Everybody can now see that if this had been done these notes 
would now be at par in coin. Other expedients were proposed, and fi- 
nally the Resumption Act was passed, and if undisturbed, is now on the 
eve of execution,” 


He referred in this paragraph to the Act of 1869, to 
strengthen the public credit, and particularly to that part which 
provided ‘‘that none of the interest-bearing obligations, not 
already due, shall be redeemed, or paid before maturity, unless 
at such times as the United States notes shall be convertible 
into coin, at the option of the holder.” 

Before the passage of the Bland-Allison law, on February 
28, (1878), Secretary Sherman had ended the second Syndicate 
contract, and made an attempt to continue the sale of the 
four per cent. bonds through popular subscriptions. On the 
sixteenth of January, (1878), the Secretary of the. Treas- 
ury published notices, that on and after January 26th, sub- 
scriptions for the four per cent. loan would be received. 
The notice required two per cent. of the purchase money to 
accompany the subscription, to guarantee the good faith of 
the subscriber, and the balance should be paid within thirty 
days, at the pleasure of the purchaser. To accommodate 
subscribers, the purchase-money would be received in called 
bonds, coupons past due, or maturing in thirty days, or gold 
certificates issued under the Act of March 3, 1863. The re- 
sponse to this advertisement made it quite apparent that the 
proposed silver legislation, and the renewal of the agitation for 
the payment of the bonds in greenbacks, had so frightened the 
public that no considerable amounts of the four per cent. bonds 
could be sold through popular subscriptions. This method of 
selling bonds had to be abandoned for the time being. During 
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the winter various committees of Congress called the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury before them, and examined him at great 
length, as to the preparation he was making for resumption, 
and as to the ability of the Treasury to resume (at the time 
fixed by law. At this time the Secretary was able to make 
a very satisfactory showing as to the Treasury condition — 
the only real doubt being as to whether he could sell $50,- 
000,000 of bonds for gold between that and January 1, 
(1879). He felt certain that if he could increase the coin re- 
demption fund fifty millions by January ist, the fund would 
then be ample to begin resumption operations. Some mem- 
bers of the House Committee were very skeptical about the 
Secretary’s ability to get so much gold in so short a time. 
They questioned whether he had as much available gold as 
he showed by the Treasury statements, and doubted if specie 
payments could be maintained if began. The Secretary 
waited, after the passage of the Bland-Allison law, until 
financial conditions has somewhat settled to the new order, 
and then he developed his plan for securing the additional 
$50,000,000 of gold. He was authorized, under the Resump- 
tion Act, to sell any of the bonds provided for in the Act of 
1870, and these were five, four and one-half and four per 
cents. 

The Secretary did not divulge his purpose or plan until 
it was consummated, and then it was given the widest public- 
ity. He conceived the idea of inviting competition between 
the old Syndicate and an association of National banks, for 
the purchase of such of the bonds as he was authorized to 
sell for resumption purposes. With this in view, on April 5, 
1878, he indited a note to August Belmont and Co., of New 
York, as the American representative of the old Syndicate, 
inviting him and his associates to meet the Secretary at four 
o’clock, Monday afternoon, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New 
York, to confer upon the subject of selling $50,000,000 of 
bonds, for gold coin or bullion. On the same day he wrote 
a note inviting certain National bankers, of New York, to 
meet him on Tuesday, at the office of the Assistant Treasurer 
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in New York, to confer upon the same subject. He first met 
Messrs. Belmont, Seligman, Bliss, Fabri and Fahnestock, rep- 
resenting the old Syndicate, proposed to sell them $50,000,- 
ooo of the four per cents.,-the proceeds to be used for re- 
sumption. The concensus of opinion of Mr. Belmont and his 
associates was that the four per cents. could not be sold for 
par, and that for the time it would be useless to offer 
them. The Secretary then proposed the four and one-halt 
per cent. bonds at 103, but the bankers declined to under- 
take the negotiation of the bonds at that price. He then 
asked them to make a proposition for the four and one-half 
per cents. They then made a tentative proposition, subject 
to the approval of the foreign members, of tor. Aad thus 
the matter stood until a conference was had with the National 
bank representatives. These representatives, after the Secre- 
tary had announced the object of the meeting, and after re- 
sumption had been somewhat discussed, proposed, that a 
number of associated National banks of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore would engage to negotiate at par 
$50,000,000 of the four and one-half per cent. bonds. This 
proposition, not being so good as the Syndicate’s, was de- 
clined. In connection with the approval of the Syndicate 
proposition, the Rothschilds cabled an offer of 101 for $100,- 
000,000 four and one-half per cents. one-half to be used for re- 
sumption, and one-half in refunding. The Secretary declined 
to sell more than fifty millions, all to be for resumption pur- 
poses, but proposed the sale of fifty millions at 101%, the Syn- 
dicate to have one-half of one per cent. commission, and to pay 
all expenses of advertising, etc., in making sales of the bonds. 
This was accepted, the details duly agreed upon, and a for- 
mal contract in writing entered into. 

The contract provided, in substance, that the Syndicate 
should take immediately $10,000,000 of the bonds, and that 
the parties designated should subscribe for the balance of the 
$50,000,000, at the rate of not less than $5,000,000 for each 
and every month, after the month of April, (1878). The con- 
tract was signed by John Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury, 
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of the first part, and for the Government of the United States, 
and J. W. Seligman & Co., Morton Bliss & Co., August Bel- 
mont & Co., The First National Bank, of New York, and 
Drexel, Morgan & Co., parties of the second part. It was 
signed on the eleventh day of April, 1878. 

The newspapers, opposed to resumption, seized upon the 
making of this contract as an opportunity to make grossly 
unjust attacks upon Secretary Sherman. Many of these pa- 
pers misrepresented its terms, or attempted to suppress its 
true character and purpose. A few charged Mr. Sherman 
with personal dishonesty in making it, and that he was to share 
in the commissions of the banks. The newspapers, favorable to 
resumption, generally sustained him, and did everything possi- 
ble to remove misapprehension, and to correct misinformation. 
It was alleged that the contract was made in secret, and that 
its terms had not been disclosed. There was not the slightest 
foundation for such charge. The negotiations were conducted 
in the presence of a number of Government officials, besides 
the Secretary, and the propositions made by the Syndicate 
were freely communicated to the bank presidents. As soon 
as the matter was closed, the newspapers printed copies of 
the contract, and were fully informed of all that had occurred. 
Within a few days, Mr. Sherman transmitted to General 
Ewing, acting chairman of the House Committee in Banking 
and Currency, copies of the contract, and of all the correspond- 
ence which had passed between him and the Syndicate and 
the bank presidents. The only secret in the whole transac- 
tion was in the fact that the Secretary had not published his 
plans. Under the circumstances the price secured for the 
bonds was an excellent one. The offer of the bank presi- 
dents was par, and they preferred to sell the bonds on gov- 
ernment account, and proposed to do so without compensa- 
tion. This contract rendered absolutely certain the success of 
resumption, barring one contingency, and that was the repeal 
of the law, by Congress. The bill repealing the law, which 
had passed the House, was still pending in the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. An equal number of the members of the 
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Committee were for and against the bill, with Senator Ferry, 
of Michigan, holding the deciding vote. Senator Ferry had 
favored an enlargement of the currency, as a remedy for the 
business depression, and he was not classed as over friendly 
to the Resumption Act, and the sentiment of his State was 
strongly for inflation. Secretary Sherman made a direct per- 
sonal appeal to Senator Ferry to vote against reporting the 
repealing bill. While the bill, if passed by Congress, would 
certainly have met the veto of the President, yet Mr. Sher- 
man was fearful that its passage would have a discouraging 
influence on financial conditions, and especially in the sale of 
bonds. With this contract, and Congress adjourned, he saw 
the way to resumption straight, and open before him. There 
still continued complaints that the volume of currency was 
not sufficient. Congress was importuned to stop the retire- 
ment of the greenbacks, under the section of the Resumption 
Act, requiring a certain percentage of greenbacks to be re- 
tired, and cancelled as National bank notes, were issued. The 
Secretary of the Treasury finally recommended that the further 
retirement cease. The Secretary made this recommendation to 
still, if possible, the voice of clamor. His purpose was to con- 
cede non-essentials in the act, in order that the execution of 
its essential parts might be met with less opposition. On 
the thirty-first of May, (1878), Congress passed ‘‘ An Act to For- 
bid the Further Retirement of United States Legal-tender Notes.” 

These notes amounted at this time to $346,681,016, and at 
that amount they have remained since. Up to this legisla- 
tion the gold redemption fund was fixed at $120,000,000, or 
forty per cent. of the three hundred million notes which was 
contemplated would exist on the first day of January, 1879. 
This act necessitated an increase in the gold reserve fund to 
$1 38,000,000, and this entailed upon the Treasury the burden 
of collecting a larger reserve than had been contemplated. 
The Secretary thought, and wisely, that it would be better 
to provide additional gold, rather than to face a continuation 
of the popular demand for an increase of currency. It has 
been charged that Mr. Sherman at times conceded too much 
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to popular demands, or popular clamor. He never conceded 
a vital point, nor a question of principle; when, in his public 
duties, he aimed at the securement of some important result, 
and that result could be accomplished only by conceding 
something of a non-essential character, and not involving any 
great principle, he conceded it simply to secure the greater 
good. Mr. Sherman was not simply a financier, he also 
knew something of the diplomacy of statesmanship, and he 
practiced it upon fitting occasions. 
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